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My D Dear Docror—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial 


Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear that you have obtained Her —— yal Letters 
Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless D 'y. In 1g q “aor services you are at rty to use my 
mento Geo. H. Jones, Esq., D.D.S. (By Appointment Surgeon- Dentist to Her Majesty the Queen). 
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LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
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Incorporated in the year 1847, under Act 7 and 8 Vict. cap. 110, and further empowered b 
= Special Act, 15 Vict. cap. 53. 


This Company being established on the Mutual Principle, all Surplus Funds 
belong to the Members. 


— year a careful Valuation of the Business is made, and large 


nuses have been declared. 
The Average Cash Bonus (Triennially) exceeds 20 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 

The Surplus Funds already appropriated amount to £997,000. 

It has an ANNUAL INCOME of £207,571. 

An ACCUMULATED FUND, arising solely from Premiums, of $1,060,850. 

And has PAID IN CLAIMS, £1,327,382. 

Policies absolutely indisputable after five years, provided the age of the Assured 
has been admitted. 

Policies kept in force when requested by appropriating the Surrender Value to the 
payment of premiums. 

No charge for voyage to, or residence in, any part of the World, except unhealthy 
climates. 

Assurers under the Temperance ScHemeE are placed in a separate Section. 

Policies may be effected under the Deferred Bonus plan. 
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Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, a New Edition, in 9 vols., Globe 8vo., 5s. each. 


MR. JOHN MORLEY’S WRITINGS. 


Voltaire. 1 vol. Dide: Encyclo- On Co: mise. 1 vol. 
Rousseau. 2 vols, | | Miscellanies. 
OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ETHICS. By Henry Smewicx, M.A., LL.D., ight- 


Knigh 
bridge Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge, Author of “The Methods of Ethics.” 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. ; 


Care FROM POLITICAL ECONOMY. By C. B. Cuancz, F.RS. Crown 8vo., 


MR. W. E. NORRIS’ NEW STORY. 
M Ww FRIEN D 
By W. E. Norris, Author of “‘ Matrimony,” “‘ No New Thing.”” 2 vols., Globe 8vo., 12s. [Ina few days, 
MACMILLAN’S POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. New Volume. 


THE TWO SIDES OF THE SHIELD. By Cxartorre M. Yonez, Author of “The Heir of 
Redclyffe,” &c. With Illustrations by W. J. Hennessy. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


WORKS BY JOHN RICHARD GREEN, M.A., LL.D. 


A Short History of the English People. With Vol. I. Earty Enauanp, 449-1071—Foreign Kings, 
Coloured Maps, Genealogical Tables, = Chrono- 1071-1214—The Charter, 1204-1291—The Parliament, 
logical Annals. Crown 8vo., 8s. 6d. 116th Thousand. 

The Makin If. The Monarchy, -1540—The ormation, 

With Mage. Me. 1510-1608. 168, Vol. TIT. Puritan England, 
e Conquest of England. With Maps and Por- 1603-1660—The Revolution, 1660-1688. With 4 
traits. Svo., 18s. 8vo., 16s. Vol. IV. The Revolution, 1683-17 

aie of the English People. In4vols. 8vo. Modern England, 1760-1815. With Maps and Index. 
each, 0., 16s. 


Now ready, in Crown 8vo., price 3s. 6d. each. 
“* An important series of volumes on practical politics and legislation.” —Daily News. 
** An admirable idea.”’—British Quarterly Review. 
“Tu this series the public have the means of acquiring a great deal of information which it would be difficult 
to find in so convenient a form elsewhere.’’—St. James’s Gazette, 


THE ENGLISH CITIZEN. 


A SERIES OF SHORT BOOKS ON 
HIS RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES. 
Edited by HENRY CRAIK, M.A. (Oxon), LL.D. (Glasgow). 
ernment. By H. | The Stateand the Church. By | The Land Laws. By Professor 


Central Gov: 
D. Traill, D.C.L. 

The Electorate and the Legis- 
lature. By Spencer Walpole. 

The Poor Law. By the Rev. T. 


the Hon. Arthur Elliot, M.P. 
Foreign Relations. By Spencer 
Walpole. 
The State in its Relation to 
Trade. By Sir T. H. Farrer, Bart. 


Frederick Pollock. 
Colonies and Dependencies :— 
Part I.—India. y J. S. Cotton 


M.A. 
Part IIl.—The Colonies. By E.J. 
Payne, 


M.A. 
tional Debt, Taxes, and Rates. | Local Government. By M.D. | Justice and Police. By F. W. 


By A. J. Wilson. Chalmers, M.A. Maitland. 

The State in Relation to | The State in its Relation to | The Punishment and Preven- 
Labour. By W. Stanley-Jevons, Education. By Hy. Craik, M.A., tion of Crime. By Colonel Sir 
LL.D., F.R.S. LL.D. Edmund Du Cane, K.C.B., R.E. 


Now publishing, in Crown 8vo., price 2s. 6d. each. Also in stiff boards, uncut edges, 2s. 6d. each. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


“*This admirable series.’’—British Quarterly Review. Enjoyable and excellent little books.””—Academy. 
Johnson. By Leslie Stephen. Byron. By Professor Nichol. Southey. By Professor Dowden. 
Scott. By R. H. Hutton. Cowper. By Goldwin Smith. Chaucer. By Prof. A. W. Ward. 
Gibbon. By J. C. Morison. Locke. By Professor Fowler. Gray. By Edmund Gosse. 
Shelley. By J. A. Symonds. Wor rth. By F.W. H. Myers. . By Leslie Stephen. 
Hume. By T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. Dryden. By George Saintsbury. Sterne. By H. D. Traill. 
Goldsmith. By William Black. Landor. By Sidney Colvin. Fielding. By Austin Dobson. 
Defoe. By W. Minto. Charles Lamb. ByRev.A.Ainger. | Sheridan. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Burns. By Principal Shairp. Bentley. By Prof. R. C. Jebb. Addison. By W. J. Courthope. 
Spenser. By the DeanofSt.Paul’s | Dickens. By Prof. A. W. Ward. Bacon. By the Dean of St. Paul’s 
Thackeray. By Anthony Trollope | De Quincey. By Prof. Masson. Coleridge. or H. D. Traill. 
Burke. By John Morley. Macaulay. By J. C. Morison. Sir Philip Sidney. By J. A. 

. ByJ.A. Froude. Milton. By Mark Pattison. Symonds _ In the press. 
Pope. By Leslie Stephen. Hawthorne. By Henry James. Keats. By Sidney Colvin. 


*,* Other volumes to follow. [In the press. 


A DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS (a.p. 1450-1884). By Eminent Writers, 
English and Foreign. With Illustrations and Woodcuts. Edited by Sir Grorce Grove, D.C.L., Director 
of the Royal College of Music. 8vo. Parts I. to XIV., XIX., XX., and XXI., 3s. 6d. each. Parts XV. and 
XVI., 7s. Parts XVII. and XVIII., 7s. Vols. I., and III., 8vo., 21s. each. Vol. L.—A to Impromptu. 
Vol. II.—Improperia to Plain Song. Vol. III.—Planche to Sumer is Icunem In. 


MR. F. MARION CRAWFOED’S NOVELS. 
In Crown 8vo., price 6s. each. 
A Tale of a Lonely Parish. | Zoroaster. 
In Crown 8vo., price 4s. 6d. each. 
A Roman Singer. | Dr. udius. | Mr. Isaacs. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 29, BEDFORD STREET LONDON, W.C. 
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POPULAR SCIENCE WORKS 


THE COUNTRY AND SEASIDE. 


Half-Hours with the Stars. 
“ By R. A. Procror, B.A., F.R.A.S. 17th 
ousand. Demy 4to., boards, 3s. 6d. 


Half-Hours with the Telescope. 
By R. A. Procror. Ninth Edition. 
lugtrated. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


-Half-Hours with the Microscope. 
By E. Lanxester, M.D. With 250 Illus- 
trations. 17th Thousand, enlarged. Fep. 
8vo., cloth. Plain, 2s. 6d.; coloured, 4s. 


An Illustrated Natural History of 


British Butterflies and Moths. 
By Epwarp Newman, F.L.S.,&c. New 
Edition. Royal 8vo. 25s. 


Sketches of Bird Life. 
From Twenty Years’ Observation of 
their Haunts and Habits. By James 
Epmunp Harrina, Author of “ A Hand- 
book of British Birds,” &c. With Illus- 
trations by Wotr, &c. Demy 
8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 


The British Fungi: 
A Plain and Easy Account of. By M. 
C. Cooxz, M.A., LL.D. With Coloured 


Plates of 40 Species. Third Edition, 
revised. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


A Manual of Structural Botany. 
By M.C. Cooxe, M.A., LL.D. Revised 
Edition Illustrated with 200 Woodcuts. 
25th Thousand. 32mo., cloth, 1s 


The Preparation and Mounting of 
Microscopic Objects. 

By Tuomas Davies. New Edition, greatly 

enlarged and brought up to the present 

time by Marttuews, M.D., F.R.M.S. 

llth Thousand. Fep. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Practical Microscopy. 


By Geo. E. Davies, F.R.M.S. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo., cloth. Illustrated. 


7s. 6d. 
Popular Lectures on Scientific Sub- 
jects. 


By Sir Joun F. W. Henrscuet. 
ousand. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


Practical Physiology. 
A School Manual of Health. By E. 


Lanxester, M.D. Numerous Woodcuts. 
Sixth Edition. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Half-Hours in the Green Lanes. 
By J. E. Tayzor. Illustrated with 300 
oodcuts. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Half-Hours at the Sea-side. 
By J. E. Tayzor. Illustrated with 250 
oodcuts. Fourth Edition. Crown 
8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Land and Fresh Water Shells of the 
British Isles. 
By R. Rumer, F.L.S. Illustrated with 
8 Photographs and 3 Lithographs, con- 
taining figures of all the princi Spe- 
cies. Crown 8vo., cloth, 10s. 
Nature’s By-paths. 
A Series of Recreative Papers in Natu- 


ral History. By J. E. Tayzor, F.L.S., 
F.G.8. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Flowers: their Origin, Shapes, Per- 
fumes, and Colours. 
By J. E. Taytor. Illustrated with 32 
Coloured Figures by Sowersy, and 121 
Woodcuts. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo., cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Geological Stories. 
By J. E.Taytor. Numerous Illustrations. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
The Aquarium. 
By J. E. Taytor. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo., cloth extra. Illustrated, 6s. 


British Ferns. 
A Plain and Easy Account of. By Mrs. 


LanKEstER. Numerous Coloured Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


The Collector’s Handy-book of Alga, 
Diatoms, Desmids, Fungi, Lichens, 
Mosses, &c. 


By Jonann Nave. Translated and Edited 
by Rev. W. W. Spicer, M.A. Illustrated 
with 114 Woodcuts. Fep.8vo.,cloth, 2s.6d. 


Notes on Collecting and Preserving 


Natural History Objects. 
Edited by J. E. Taytor, F.L.S., F.G.S. 
Numerous Illustrations. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Ferns: British and Forei 
By J. Suirxn, A.L.S. Fourth Edition, 
revised and greatly enlarged, with New 
Figures, &c. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, Waterloo Place. 
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BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY AND THE SEASIDE. 


BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Each Work can be had separately, price 6s., of all Booksellers in Town or Country. 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 
East Lynne. (125th Thousand.) 
The Channings. 
Mrs, Halliburton’s Troubles. 
Roland Yorke. 
Verner’s Pride. 
Within the Maze. 
Anne Hereford. | 
Court Netherleigh. 
Dene Hollow. 
Edina. Elster’s Folly 
George Canterbury’s Will. 
Johnny Ludlow. (1st Series.) 
Johnny Ludlow. nd Series.) 
Lady Adelaide. 
Life’s Secret, A. 
Lord Oakburn’s Daughters. 
Master of Greylands. 
Mildred Arkell. 
‘Orville College. 
Oswald Cray. | 
-Pomeroy Abbey. 
Red Court Farm. 
Shadow of Ashlydyat. 
St. Martin’s Eve. | Treviyn Hold. 


By Miss F. M. PEARD, 
Near Neighbours. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 
Cometh up as a Flower. 
Good-bye, Sweetheart ! 
Joan. Nancy. 
Not\, too Well. 
Red as is She. 
Second 1 ughts. | Belinda 


‘By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
The Wooing o’t. | Which shall it be? 
Look before you Leap. 
Her Dearest Foe. 
The Admiral’s Ward. 
The Executor. | The Freres. 
By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
A Ball Room Repentance. 
Leah: a Woman of Fashion. 
Ought We to Visit Her? 
Steven Lawrence: Yeoman. 
By Mrs. RIDDELL. 
Berna Boyle. 
George Geith of Fen Court, 
Susan Drummond. 
By Mrs. PARR. 
Adam and Eve. | 


By HAWLEY SMART. 
Breezie Langton. 
By CHARLES READE. 


A Perilous Secret. 


By the Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD. 
Lady Grizel. 


Bessy Rane. 


Parkwater. 


Dorothy Fox. 


By Miss CAREY. 
Barbara Heathcote’s Trial. 
Nellie’s Memories. 
Not like Other Girls. 
Robert Ord’s Atonement. 
Wooed and Married. 


By Miss FOTHERGILL. 
The “ First Violin.” 
Healey. Probation. 
Kith and Kin. The Wellfields. - 


By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. 
Ina Glass Darkly. | Uncle Silas. 
The House by the Churchyard. 


By MARCUS CLARKE. 
For the Term of His Natural Life. 


By BARONESS TAUTPHEUS. 
The Initials. | Quits ! 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 


Policy and Passion. 


By HELEN MATHERS. 
Comin’ thro’ the Rye. | Sam’s Sweetheart 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The Three Clerks. 


By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 
Misunderstood | Seaforth. 
Thrown Together. 


By Miss AUSTEN. 


An Com Edition, besides the 
Edition at 63s). 


Lady Susan, and The Watsons. 

Mansfield Park. 

Northanger Abbey, and Persuasion. 

Pride and Prejudice. 

Sense and Sensibility. 
By Mrs. NOTLEY. | 

Olive Varcoe. } 
By Lady G. FULLERTON. 

Ellen Middleton. Ladybird. 

Too Strange not to be True. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

An Ocean Free Lance. 


ANONYMOUS. 
The Last of the Cavaliers. 


BENTLEY'S 
FOREIGN FAVOURITE NOVELS. 
By HECTOR MALOT. 
No Relations. (With Illustrations.) 
By Mrs. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. 
A Sister’s Story. 


By E. WERNER. 


No Surrender. | Under a Charm, 
Success: and how he won it. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New BuRLINGTON Srazer. Lonpon, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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W. H. SMITH & SON’S 


SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 
186 STRAND, LONDON, 
AND THE RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


1.—This Library is established in connection with Messrs. W. H. Surra & Son’s numerous 
Railway Bookstalls; it embraces all the most important works of History, Biography, Travel, 
Fiction, Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the leading Magazines and Reviews. It 
affords greater advantages to Subscribers than any other existing Library, from the fact that 
there are 500 Bookstalls in England and Wales, and to any of these Depots a Subscriber may 
be transferred free of charge. 

2.—Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depét where their names are registered, 
but they may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in charge of the Depot 
at which they obtain their books. Of the current Periodicals one only at a time is allowed to a 
Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not be accepted for the supply of 
Magazines and Reviews only. 

8.—The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may exchange 
once a day; the Clerk in charge will obtain from London any work in the Library which a 
= may desire to have. NOVELS exchanged only in unbroken and complete 

its. 

4.—London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depét, will be entitled 
only to the number of volumes which the country terms assign to the amount they subscribe; 
similarly, Country Subscriptions transferred to the London Termini become subject to the 
London Regulations. See Terms below, Section No. I. 

5.—Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of the 
Railway Bookstalls. 

6.—Messrs. W. H. Surrx & Son beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers the fact that 
much disappointment and inconvenience would be avoided if they would, in all cases, give to the 
oe in charge a list comprising at least twice as many titles of works as they wish to 
exchange. 


I—For Subscribers obtaining their Books from a London Terminus. 


6 Months. 12 Months. 

For One Volume at a time O £41 10 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of subscription.) 

(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of subscription.) 

II.—For Subscribers obtaining their Books from a Country Bookstall. 

6 Months. 12 Months. 

For One Volume at a time £012 0 £1 1 0 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of subscription.) 

For Two Volumes _,, ia <a 1l1l 6 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of subscription.) 

III.—For Country Book Clubs, Reading Societies, &c. 

6 Months. 12 Months. 

For Twenty-Four Volumes at a time a £9 9 0 

For Sixty «a 28 9 O 

For E1euty-Four 18 0 0 32 15 0 


For every additional Twelve Volumes, es 12s. 6d. 
Terms for SPECIAL TRAVELLING SUBSCRIPTIONS, Lists of Books in Circulation, or any other information can 
be obtained at any of the Railway Bookstalls, or at 186, Strand, London. 


A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published 
Monthly, and can be had at any Bookstall, or post free upon application to 186, Strand, 
London. 


Also a Catalogue of Books in elegant Bindings, for Gentlemen’s Libraries. 


| 
| 
| 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO’S LIST, 


A Book of the Running Brook and of Still Waters. 


By LADY COLIN CAMPBELL. 
12mo. Handsomely bound in grey linen, lettered in gold, with gilt top. Price 5s. 


‘THE CROWN PRINCE OF GERMANY. A Diary. Crown 8vo., cloth. 7s. 6d. 


“This useful little compilation is the ttern of 8 oe 


mt ry. — ‘ames’ s 


'HARPER’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. Volume XI. December 1885 to May 1886. Royal 8vo., 
cloth, 980 pp., Illustrated with about Four Hundred full-page and smaller finely executed Wood Engravings, 
some ’ printed separately on Plate Paper. 3s. 6d. 

‘SARAH DE BERENGER. By Jean Incetow. Small Post 8vo. 68. 


“TRIUMPHANT DEMOCRACY; or, Fifty Years’ March of the = pong ll By ANDBEW 
Carneaie, Author of * An American Four-in-Hand in Britain.”” Demy 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 
“A ict f th ult ufacture, , rail and of 


POPULAR WORKS OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


‘The Great Lone Land. By Col. W. F. Burien, The of ihe Begion. By 
C.B. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. C. R. Marxuam. Illustrated. 10s. 
North Land. By W. F. Burier, Cruise of the “Challenger.” By W. J. J. Spry, 
B. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. R.N. Illustrated. 7s. 
How't Found Livingstone. By H. M. Srantey. Burnaby’s “ On Horseback through Asia 
Tilustrations and Ma; Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. Minor.” With Map. 10s. 6d. 
bes the Dark Continent. By H. M. Sran- | Schweinfarth’s “ Heart of Africa.” Lllustrated. 
. Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo 12s. 6d. Two Vols. 15s. 
Marshall’s “Through America.” Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 


NOVELS FOR THE SEASIDE. 


Small Post 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. each. 


Mr. R. D. BLACKMORE’S NOVELS. 
‘Lorna Doone: A Romance of Exmoor. 25th Edition. Also Illustrated Edition de Luxe, 31s. 6d. and 35s, 


Alice Lorraine Clara Vaughan | Erema 
Cradock Nowell Cripps the Carrier Mary Anerley Tommy Upmore 
Mr. WILLIAM BLACK’S NOVELS. 
Three Feathers | Kilmeny | Lady Silverdale’s Sweetheart 
A Daughter of Heth. 19th Edition. In Silk Attire Sunrise 
Mr. THOMAS HARDY’S NOVELS. - 
The Trum: M wept of Be f Ethelberta A Pair of Blue 
Far from the Madding Crowd a The Return of the Native 
on a Tower 
Mr. W. CLARK RUSSELL’S SEA STORIES. 
“Wreck of the ‘‘Grosvenor” | A Sailor’s Sweetheart Little Loo | A Sea Queen 
John Holdsworth The “Lady Maud” My Watch Below 


Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL’S NOVELS. 
‘The Senior Partner | Daises and Buttercups. | Alaric Spenceley. | A Struggle for Fame. 


NOW READY. Price ONE SHILLING. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 


For AUGUST, containing— 


ate * Jefferson as Bob Acres. From the Paint- | Springhaven. A Novel. Part V. By R. D. Black- 
ne by J. W. (Frontispiece.) more. drawn by Frederick 
ty ofthe Strait. By Edmund Kirke. With Barnard an 
Illustrations by Charles Graham, Howard Epilogue to ‘she to mer.” By 
Pyle, and E. J. Mee Oliver Goldsmith. With As, comand by 
Orchids. By F. W. Buri , F.L.S. With 10 Illus- A. Abbey. 
trations pid by W. H. Gibson and Alfred Parsons. Pilgrimage. Part V. By Charles 
ve Course. A Poem. By T. B. Aldrich. Warner. With 16 PA drawn by C. 
De Barbadoesa’s Little Hour. A Story. By Reinhart. 
Lucy C. Lillie. The Home Acre. Part VI. By E. P. Roe, 
‘The Transatlantic Captains. By Charles on | Social Studies. II. The Economic Evils in Ameri- 
— With 31 Illustrations from Photo- can Railway Methods. By Richard T. Ely. 
ps The Penalties of Authorship. By John Habber- 
Jefferson. By Se Se Winter. ton. 
x vitation. A Poem. yp by Fields. Some French Mineral Springs. By Titus Mune 
Veronica. A Poem. By the Author of “John Hali- son —* D. ~ - 


Lonpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
Crown Buitpines, 188, Fuzer Street, E.C. 


NOW READY. | 
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BOOKS ON HORSES AND RIDING 


Published by W. H. Allen & Co. 


Crown 8vo., with Portrait, 5s. 


LADIES ON HORSEBACK: Learning, Park-Riding, and Hunting. With Hints. 
upon Costume, and numerous Anecdotes. By Mrs. Power O’Donocuurz (Nannie Lam- 
bert), Authoress of “‘ The Knave of Clubs,” ‘‘ Horses and Horsemen,” &c. 
“ Thoroughly practical, dealing with learning, park-riding, hunting, and costumes, and written in a style that 
sure to win readers. We heartily recommend the book.” —Graphic. 
‘A very complete and useful manual, written in a pleasant, lady-like way by a thorough mistress of the. 
ae = full of valuable hints.’”’— Vanity Fair. 


. Power O'Donoghue has laid that large and increasing number of her sex devoted to equitation under 
a, deep debt of gratitude by the production of this charming volume,”—Irish Sportsman, 


Crown 8vo., price 2s. 6d. 
HOW TO RIDE AND SCHOOL A HORSE. By E. L. Anpzrson. 


“Tt requires the study of only a very few pages of this book to convince the reader that the author thoroughly 
understands his subject.” —Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 
itt hs aa practical directions for riding and training, by which the pupil may become his own master.”— 
and Water. : 
“ A useful and carefully written volume.”’—Sporting Times. 
“Tt is sensible and practical.’”’— Whitehall Review. 
We cordially commend this book.’’—Indian Daily News. 


Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


A SYSTEM OF SCHOOL TRAINING FOR HORSES. By E. L. Anperson, 
Author of “How to Ride and School a Horse.” 
He is well worthy of a hearing.” —Bell’s Life. 
“Mr. Anderson is without doubt a thorough horseman.”—The Field. 
Tt should be a good investment to all lovers of horses.”—The Farm 


er. 
“There is no reason why the careful reader should not be able, by the help of this little book, to train as well 
as ride his horses.”—Land and Water. 


Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d., with Illustrations. 
THE HORSE, AS HE WAS, AS HE IS, AND AS HE OUGHT TO BE. By 
James Irvine Lupron, F.R.C.V.S., Author of “ The External Anatomy of the Horse,” &c.. 


“Written with a object in view, namely, to create an interest in the important subject of horse-- 
breeding, more especially that class known as general utility horses. The book contains several illustrations, is 
well printed and handsomely bound, and we hope will meet with the attention it deserves.”—Live Stock Journal. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 8vo., half-bound, 10s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED HORSE DOCTOR. Being an Accurate and Detailed Account, 


accompanied by more than 400 Pictorial Representations, characteristic of the various. 
Diseases to which the Equine Race are subjected; together with the latest Mode of 
Treatment, and all the requisite Prescriptions written in Plain English. By Epwarp. 
Mayuew, M.R.C.V.S. 


. New and Cheaper Edition. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

ILLUSTRATED HORSE MANAGEMENT. Containing Descriptive remarks upon 
Anatomy, Medicine, Shoeing, Teeth, Food, Vices, Stables; likewise a plain account of’ 
the situation, nature, and value of the various points; together with comments on 
grooms, dealers, breeders, breakers, and trainers; Embellished with more than 400 
engravings from original designs made expressly for this work. By E. Mayuew. A. 
new Edition, revised and improved by J. I. Lupron, M.R.C.V.S. 


Crown 8vo., Illustrated, 6s 


THE MANAGEMENT AND TREATMENT OF THE HORSE, IN THE STABLE, 
FIELD, AND ON THE ROAD. By Wuumm Procrer (Stud Groom). Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged. 


“There are few who are interested in horses will fail to profit by one portion or another of this useful. 
work. —Scotsman, 
“We cannot do better than wish that Mr. Procter’s book may find its way into the hands of all those 
ed in the management of the most useful quadruped we possess.’’—England. 
“There is a fund of sound common-sense views in this work which will be interesting to many owners.”—- 


“Coming from a practical hand the work should recommend itself to the public.”—Sportsman. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18 WATERLOO PLACE. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'S CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 


Picture Covers, price TWO SHILLINGS each. 
By Besant and Rice. By D. Christie Murray. 


The Seamy Side. A Life’s Atonement. Val Strange. 
With Harp and Crown. The Ten Years’ Tenant. A Model Father. Hearts. 
This Son of Vulcan. The Chaplain of the Fleet. Joseph's Coat. The Way of the World. 
My Little Girl. All Sorts and Conditions Coals of Fire. A Bit of Human Nature. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. of Men. By the Gate of the Sea. 
The Golden Butterfly. The Captains’ Room. i 
By Celia’s Arbour. All in a Garden Fair. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
e Monks of Thelema. Dorothy Forster. Whiteladies. 
*Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. | Uncle Jack. F 
By Ouida. 
of Held in Bondage. Signa. 
The Luck of Roaring Camp Gabriel Conroy. = City. 
Californian Stories. Under T Two Flags. Friendship. 
The Shadow of the Sword. | The Martyrdom of Made- | {¢cil Castlemaine, ‘A Village Commune. 
and the Man. ove Me for Ever. ” 
Annan Water. Foxglove Manor. In 
The New Abelard. Frescoes. 
By Wilkie Collins. Two Little Wooden Shoes. | Princess Napraxine. 
Hide and Seek. The Law and the Lad Lost Sir Massingberd. A Marine Residence. 
The Dead Secret. The Two Destinies. A Perfect Treasure. arried —— Him 
Queen of Hearts. The Haunted Hotel. — s Tutor. Mirk Ab 
My Miscellanies. The Fallen Leaves. Murphy’s Master. Not Wooed, but Won. 
The Woman in White. Jezebel’s Daughter. A County Family. Two Hundred Pounds 
an ife. = 
Foor Miss Finch. Weert and Science, Ciyftards of ce. 
The Family Under One Roof. 
By Mrs. Annie Edwardes. estes Brothers. 
i \ hie Lovell. oun arlyon’s Year. 
Best of Husbands. A Confidential Agent. 
By Percy Fitzgerald. Walter's Word. Some Private Views. 
Bella Donna. Polly. Halves. From Exile. 
Never Forgotten. Grventtive Brooke Street | Fallen Fortunes. A Grape from a Thorn. 
The Second Mrs. Tillotson. | The Lady of Brantome. — ey te po or Cash Only. 
By BR. E. Francillon. Gwendoline’s Harvest. The Canon’s Ward. 
Olympia. One by One. Like Father, Like Son. 
Queen Cophetua. A Real Queen. By Charles Reade. 
By Charles Gibbon. It ~ ond Too Late to and the 
Robin Gray. Queen of the Meadow. end. e : 
For Lack of Gold. In Pastures Green. Hard Cash. The Course of True Love. 
What Will the World Say ? | The Flower of the Forest. | Peg Woffington. to +" y he Thief. 
For the King. Of High Degree. in His Place. 
F Free. e Double Marriage. oman 
_— Love Me Little, Love Me | Singleheart and  Double- 
By Thomas Hardy. Long. face. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. Foul 
By Julian Hawthorne. 
Garth. Prince Saroni’s Wife. By W. Clark Russell. 
Ellice Quentin. Fortune’s Fool. Round the Galley Fire. 
Sebastian me. Beatrix Randolph. 
Dust. By George BR. Sims. 
By E. Lynn Linton. Rogues and Vagabonds. | The Ring o’ Bells. 
Patricia Kemball. With a Silken Thread. By BR. Louis Stevenson. 
Dundas. The Rebel of the 
The World Well Lost. “My Love! ” amily. New Arabian Nights. | Prince Otto. 
Under Which Lord ? Tone. By Anthony Trollope. 
By Justin McCarthy. The Way We Live Now. The Land-Leaguers. 
Dear Lady Disdain Miss Misanthrope. The handue r. Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 
The Waterdale Neighbours | Donna Quixote. Frau Frohmaan John Caldigate. 
My Enemy’ s Daughter. The Comet of a Season, Marion Fay. The Golden Lion of Gran- 
A Fair Saxon. wn Maid of Athens. Kept in the Dark. pere. 
eee By Mark Twain. 
By Florence Marryat. Tom Sa A Tramp Abroad. 
Gaze! Seems Fighting the Air. An Idle an Stolen White Elephant. 
est of wild Oats. | Written in Fire. Pleasure Trip on the Huckleberry Finn. 
A Little Stepson. Continent. 


The above is a Selection only. The Complete List of nearly FOUR HUNDRED 
NOVELS will be sent free upon application. : 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 


W. H. ALLEN & CO’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Mythical Monsters. By Cuartes B.A., 
late Geological Surveyor of Tasmania. 
Royal 8vo. With Coloured Frontispiece and 93 Illustrations. 25s. 
‘‘ The illustrations are exceptionally well executed, the frontispiece being an admirable example 
of lithography. Mr. Gould’s book is clever and entertaining.”—Morning Post. 


‘A far more entertaining book than a whole hecatomb of novels.”— World. 

“ Mr. Gould has indeed provided an exceedingly quaint, diverting, and withal instructive book.” 
~—Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 

“ The book is altogether one for those who are fond of inquiring into such curious fancies and 
out-of-the-way topics, and is well illustrated.”—Queen. 

“ ¢Mythical Monsters’ is as fascinating as a novel.”—Court and Society Review. 

“ There are few works which we can so confidently recommend to our readers as this one. The 


valuable text and useful notes are greatly improved by the many illustrations of curious and fantastic 
creatures of tradition and of nature.”—Antiquary. 


“We can heartily recommend it as a most interesting work.”—Birmingham Daily Post. 


An American in Norway. By Joun Futrorp Vicary. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
“ This book contains much that is interesting with reference to fishing, shooting, and domestic 
life and folk-lore of Norway.”—Field. 


‘*Reading this book is almost as good as making personal acquaintance with the interesting 
persons and picturesque scenery so well depicted therein.”— Whitehall Review. 


“* An American in Norway’ is a fresh healthy simply-told story—a story that leaves a good 
taste in the mouth and pleasant memories in the brain.”—Scotsman. 


Life of the late General Chesney, Col.-Commandant 
R.A., D.C.L., F.R.S., F.R.G.S., By his Wire and 
Daveuter. Edited by Stantey 

Demy 8vo. With Portrait. 18s. 


“This book is a valuable memoir of a remarkable man, as entertaining as it is suggestive.”— 
Daily Telegraph, 
“ His name and his work will not be easily forgotten at home or abroad.”—Daily News. 
~— story of Chesney’s career was well worth telling, and will be read with great interest.”— 


“We have no doubt that the modest dimensions of the volume, the interesting nature of its 
contents, and the literary skill shown in its production will secure for it an exceptionally favourable 
reception.”— Spectator. 

“This biography has certainly one merit which every biography has not; it gives the character 

the man with all its angles and all its shades as well as its brighter colours.”—Saturday Review. 


W H. ALLEN & CO., 13, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, S.W. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS—vontinued. 


Reminiscences of Sport in India. By Major-Gen. 
E. F. Burton, of the Madras Staff Corps. 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated from Sketches by the Author. 18s. 


“ The General is a shrewd observer, and he possesses the faculty of making the results of his 
observations highly interesting to the general reader. . . . Sport is the author’s subject, and he has 
the unhappily rare merit of sticking to it. . . . This is, in short, a genuine book, and not a mere 
specimen of book-making.”—-County Gentleman. 


“General Burton saw a good deal of the natives in cantonment, camp, and jungle, and his experi- 
ences on detached duty as executive engineer and in command of a regiment, made him acquainted 
with a wide range of country. . . . Those who may be employed hereafter in the Madras Presidenc 
and go over the same ground, will find this volume most interesting and useful, . .. Any fait 
picture of what a man has done in court and camp, told as this is in honest and straightforward style, 
ought to attract young and ardent sportsmen.”—Saturday Review. 


“General Burton’s book ... is entitled to a high place among narratives of sport and 
adventure.”—Morning Post. 


“ The author of this volume has furnished a very entertaining and picturesque narrative of his 
experience of grand sport in the far East.”—Daily News. 


“This is one of the pleasantest and best written books on sport which we have seen.”— 
Madras Mail. 


Advance Australia, By Hon. Harow Fince- 


Hatton. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 


“From beginning to end the book is written in the hearty manner of a man who only sees in 
obstacles something to be overcome, and who takes the rubs of fortune in the manly, cheerful way 
that not only insures personal success, but has contributed in so large a measure to the wonderful 
advancement of our Australian colonies.”—Field. 


“ Taken all in all, few better works are to be found on Australia than this graphically-written 
account of eight years passed in our great dependency by Mr. Finch-Hatton. . . . In short, whether 
as a delightful journal of travel or as a work in which are discussed the resources of Australia, both 
as regards her own welfare and the interests of intending settlers in that country, the author’s book 
merits warm commendation.”—Morning Post. 


“This amusing volume must not be confounded with the mass of holiday travels. The author 
has a story to tell of eight years’ bond fide work and wanderings, and his experiences relate to a 
portion of the country of which we have comparatively little information.”—Daily News. 


“It would be impossible to give any adequate notion of the irresistible charm of this valuable 
volume, even the account of the voyage is delightful, and Mr. Finch-Hatton evidently possesses the 
happy faculty of seeing the good and extracting the fun in and out of everything that comes within 
his range of observation.”— Globe. ; 


“Mr. Finch-Hatton’s book will be read by many who will be glad for the glimpses he gives, not 
only of the outward show of Australia, but also for its inside life; and although few will accept all 
his views and opinions without question, none need complain of any want of clearness in their expres- 
sion.”—Saturday Review. 


We y book is entertaining, and gives a fair and sensible picture of the life he wishes to describe.” 
— Wor 


“There are very few dull pages in all the book, and even these are statistical. . . . The extreme 
vigour of his style is a continual evidence that a long seclusion in the bush need not impair the 
literary faculties.”— Guardian. 


W, H. ALLEN 13, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, 8.W. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO.”S NEW PUBLICATIONS—continued. 


A History of Toryism, from the accession of Mr. Pitt 
(1783) to the death of Lord Beaconsfield (1881). By T. E. 
M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 


Demy 8vo. 16s. 


‘The present time is apt for the publication of this volume, in which Mr. Kebbel very success- 
fully makes, as he says, ‘an honest attempt to do justice to a great party. . . . Mr. Kebbel under- 
stands his subject, and handles it in a way that should be quite as instructive to his own political 
allies as to his opponents.”—Atheneum. 


‘Since the days when Lord Beaconsfield enriched history with his life of Lord George Bentinck, 
and lent to romance at once the dignity of the senate and the council chamber, no work of anything 
like the importance of Mr. Kebbel’s ‘ History of Toryism’ has been offered by a Tory writer to an 
audience of his English fellow-countrymen. The Tory party are to be congratulated upon so brilliant 
an advocate ; they are to be congratulated, too, upon the fact that their past history enables such an 
advocate to temper the enthusiasm of the party man with the keen, unbiassed criticism of the histo- 
rian, and, by so doing, to serve that party better than the most impassioned special pleading could 
possibly do.”— Whitehall Review. 


“Mr. Kebbel’s valuable book appears at an opportune moment. It will certainly remain for 
some time to come the standard work on the subject, and there is much that merits more detailed 
examination than we can give it. The whole volume deserves careful study by every man who is 
interested in English political history.”—St. James's Gazette. 


Harrow School and its Surroundings. By Percy M. 
| THornton, Author of ‘ Foreign Secretaries of the XIXth 
Century,” &c. 


Demy 8vo. 15s. 


“ “6s = writer shows much industry. . . . An entertaining chapter is devoted to Harrow cricket.” 
—Academy. 


“Mr. Thornton’s industry and desire to do justice to his subject have not failed of their aim.”— 
Spectator. 

“Mr. Thornton certainly contrives to make his opening chapters bright and interesting ; very 
graphic also is his sketch of the Babington conspiracy.”—Atheneum. 


“Tt was time that we should have a good history of Harrow School, and Mr. Thornton has, 
we think, accomplished the task of writing it very satisfactorily. . . . Just the amount of warmth 
~~ brightness which is needed in order to carry the reader along with him.”—British Quarterly 

view. 

“ The ups and downs of this noble institution are recounted with a fidelity and minuteness that 
must make the work extremely welcome to every genuine Harrovian.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“ Harrow Cricket and Harroviana will be read with delight by many past and present Harro- 
vians.”— Morning Post. 

“The records of our public schools contain much of real interest to the nation, and for this 
reason we give a word of cordial recognition to Mr. Percy M. Thornton’s ‘ Harrow School and its 
Surroundings.’ . . . We cheerfully acknowledge that in the body of his work, and also in the Appen- 
dices, the author has brought together much valuable information.” —Times. 


My Musical Life. By Rev. H. R. Hawes, M.A. 


New Edition. Crown 8vo. With Portraits. 7s. 6d. 


“ Mr. Haweis possesses, in a marked degree, the power of writing poetically without deviating a 
tittle from the truth, and every music-lover may find something to interest and delight in ‘ My 
Musical Life.’”— Morning Post. 


W. H, ALLEN & CO., 13, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, SW. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO.”’S NEW PUBLICATIONS—continued. 


“ The Rev. H. R. Haweis has published a volume which will afford much pleasure to those who 


take interest in the progress of music, and the cultivation of musical taste, at home and abroad.”-— 
Daily News. 


“ We can safely promise our readers many a pleasant hour in the perusal of this handsome 
volume, adorned with portraits of Wagner, of Liszt, and of Paganini.” Whitehall Review. 


*“ Let me recommend to you strongly a new work by the author of ‘ Music and Morals,’ to which 
it is meant to be a companion volume . . . and, though I confess I took up ‘ My Musical Life’ as an 


irksome task, I read it with great interest, and closed it with genuine regret that the concert was. 
over.” —Truth. 


*‘ Those who have the musical ear, and those who have not, will alike be pleased with ‘ My 


Musical Life.’ . . . This book is really a delightful mélange of the historical, autobiographical, and 
the artistic.”— Graphic. 


Ambushes and Surprises. By Col. G. B. Mattzson, 
C.8.1., Author of ‘‘The Decisive Battles of India.” 
Demy 8vo. With Portrait. 18s. 


“ On such military questions as ambushes and surprises Colonel Malleson may well be accepted 
as an authority. He has given much study to the tactics of warfare. The volume now issued covers 
a very wide field, being a description of some of the most famous instances of the leading into ambush 
and surprising of armies, from the time of Hannibal to the Indian Mutiny.”—Times. 


“ Colonel Malleson is a writer and a soldier of the ‘ old and unreformed school,’ but the con- 
spicuous ability with which he has completed his interesting work will demand for it, and will secure, 


a careful study on the part of those representing newer ideas and systems in military science.”— 
Morning Post. 


“The several events related in this work are treated, not simply as isolated facts, but as im- 
portant episodes of great campaigns. The object of the volume is their elucidation from the 
strategical point of view ; and to this end all the details have been carefully collected and are placed 
before the reader in a clear, lucid, and soldier-like style.”—Dazly Telegraph. 


‘* If we accept Colonel Malleson’s selections, it must be admitted that he has dealt with his 
subject in an interesting and skilful manner, putting living flesh on the dry bones of history, and 
bringing scenes dimmed by the lapse of centuries almost as vividly before our eyes as if the incidents 
described had happened yesterday.”—Atheneum. 


“ Of military history Colonel Malleson’s ‘ Ambushes and Surprises’ is a very favourable specimen, 
and distinctly good.”—Standard, on Books of the Year. 


‘“* As a good wine needs no bush, so does Colonel Malleson’s excellent writing need no advertise- 
ment. Each of his books is veritably an improvement on its predecessors, and this, his latest pro- 
duction, is a perfect specimen of the art of imparting solid and authentic information in the shape of 
a series of entertaining, readily-remembered narratives, as exciting in interest and astonishing in 
detail as the tales of Baron Munchausen.”— Whitehall Review. 


The Haunted Homes and Family Traditions of Great 


Britain. By H. Incram. 


New and Cheaper Edition, containing both Series. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
“ Mr. Ingram has gathered together a good deal of local legendary lore which has reference, for 
the most part, to family history, and is of a duly thrilling and exciting character."—Daily News. 
“It is a capital volume, eminently readable.”—Scotsman. 
“The book will interest the most incredulous, as well as the superstitious.”—Morning Post. 


“ This guide to the geography of Ghostland should prove a welcome addition to the library (of 
all interested in psychological research.”—Land and Water. 


“ We heartily recommend this book to while away a dull hour.”—Public Opinion. 
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PEPPER’S 
QUININE AND IRON 
TONIC. 


BODILY STEENGTEH, 
G*®=4t NERVE STRENGTH, 
G®=4t MENTAL STRENGTH, 


STRENGTH follows 

the use of PEPPER’S QUININE AND 

TRON TO 
» 32 doses. Sold by Chemists everyw! 

Refuse imitations. Insist on having Pepper’s. 


PEPPER'S 
TARAXACUM 
AND PODOPHYLLIN. 


A Fluid Liver Medicine, made from 


DANDELION & MANDRAKE ROOTS. 


Bottles, 12 doses. Sold by most Chemists. 
Decline imitations ; many Chemists professing their 
own to equal Popper's Liver preparation. 


SULPHOLINE 
LOTION 


The Cure for Skin Diseases ! 
IN A FEW DAYS 
Eruptions, Pimples, Blotches entirely fade 
away ! 
Fragrant. Perfectly Harmless. 
Cures Old-Standing Skin Diseases. 


It kind of Erw 8 
Healthy 


Lotion is sold by Chemists. 
Sulpholine 


LOCKYER’S 
SULPHUR 


HAIR RESTORER. 


The Safest. The 


enn the Sulphur Restorer is applied sceurf cannot 
and a sense of cleanliness. coolness, &. 
which cannot result from daily plastering plastering 
in large bottles, almost 

8. 


Be sure to have 


HENNIG BROS. NEW AND SECONDHAND BILLIARD TABLES. 


ILLIARD, POOL, OR PYRAMID BALLS 
from 5s. each. Cloths for fall-sized Tables and Cushions, 62s. 6d. ; 
Cues (well-seasoned ash). 1s. — = ditto, ae od hardwood butted, 2s., 


4s. 6d.; Ebony butted, 5s. each 


1s., 1s. "Od., 1s. 4d., and 1s. 6d. per box of 100.’ Cue ‘tip Chalks, 1s. 6d om Ge 
Cushions, with Rubber jwarranted not to get hard in the coldest wea: er, £7 108. 
and colouring Balls, 8d. each. Old Balls exchanged and Tables re-covered, &e. 
of Billiard Work executed with dispatch and at moderate charges. Write 
Cloth and Cushion Rubber Samples. 


FULL SIZE, REAL IVORY, 
tto, superior, West = 80s. ; 


2s. 6s. 
3s.each. Cue Tips (best quality only), 
Re-st 
Adjus 
Every 
for Price Lists, 


HENNIG BROS., 11, High Street, London, W.C., near Soho Square, and opposite 
St. Giles’s Church. Established 1862. 


Established 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, — Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Bren per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 
> ye CENT. INTEREST allowed on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly 
en 


not drawn below £100. 


we Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of quar the custody of bape agen 
ircular Notes issued. 


and Valuables ; the Collection of Bills of Excha 
Shares, and Annuities. Letters of Credit and 


and other Securities 
and sale of Stocks, 


iP > an 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT Manager, 


PATELLA R D*S 


MEUSICATL 


BO 
ARE THE BEST. 


They all bear the above Trade Mark, and can be had at almost all 
the principal Music Sellers and Jewellers in the United Kingdom. 


TRADE MARK. 


Stt CROIX, 
SUISSE. 


Good for Liver Disorder and Indigestion, 
The best Antibilious Remedy. 
Without a — of Mercury. 
Safest and Surest Stomach and Liver Medicine. 
Clears the Head and cures Headache. 
Instan‘ e om fading. 
Occasionally is 

PAILLARD & CO., Manufacturers, 62, Holborn Viaduct, London. 
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Sixth Year. 


LONDON 


Crown 8vo. 


Cloth. Price Qs. 


1886. 


This work was originated and its Illustrations designed 


By tHe Late HERBERT FRY. 


Editor of the “Handbook to Normandy,” “ Road to Paris,” &c. 


Illustrated with a Map and Eighteen Double-Page Bird's-eye Views of 
the Principal Streets. 


SPECIALLY 


DRAWN FOR THIS WORK, 


*LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Charing Cross through Whitehall to Westminster. 

The Strand—Charing Cross to Fleet Street. 

Fleet Street and Ludgate Hill to St. Paul's, 
Cheapside, §c. 

Cannon Street to the Mansion House, the Tower, &c. 

Charing Cross to Pimlico. 

Regent Street to Portland Place, 

St. James’s Street and Old and New Bond Streets. 

Piccadilly to Hyde Park Corner. 

Edgware Road to Westbourne Grove. 

Oxford Street to Tottenham Court Road. 


Baker Street to Regent’s Park and St. John’s Wood. 

Tottenham Court Road and Hampstead Road to 
Camden Town. 

New Oxford Street to Smithfield and Cheapside. 

The Euston and Marylebone Roads. 

The Poultry to Bishopsgate and Whitechapel. 

The City Road—Finsbury Circus to the “ Angel” 
Islington. 

From London Bridge to Newtngton Butts and 
St. George’s Fields. 

The Thames from the Tower to Westminster. 


Lonpon : 
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ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT. 


All Applications regarding Advertisements in The NATIONAL 


REVIEW, to be made to 


R. ANDERSON & Co., 
Advertisement Agents, 
14, Cockspur St., Charing Cross, S.W. 


ADVERTISEMENTS received for all LONDON, 


PROVINCIAL, INDIAN 


and Colonial Papers, PERIODICALS, MAGAZINES, &c. 
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SERVICES, 


CHANDELIERS FOR CANDLES, GAS, 4 ELECTRICITY. 


Novelties in Grape-Stands, Birthday-Cards, Vases, 
Table Decorations, Fountains, Fish and Fern Bowls, &c. 


LONDON: Show Rooms, 100, OXFORD STREE T, W. 


(ESTABLISHED 1839.) 


ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH 
LAW LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 


Orrices—12, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON, 8.W., J. Hau Wiss, Actuary & Secretary, 
120, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH, Ws. Surru, LL.D., Manager. 


TRUSTEES. 

' The Right Hon. Lorp Hatspury, Ex-Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain. 
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PARTY OR EMPIRE? 


Arter the recent election, Englishmen have a right to feel proud 
of the political capacities inherent in their race. A vast electorate, 
of which a very large part was eight months ago entirely inexpe- 
rienced in the problems of government, has been suddenly called 
upon to give its decision upon a question of vital importance to the 
existence of the nation. The question was placed before it under 
the most fallacious and alluring disguise that sophistry, eloquence, 
and faction could imagine. It was told that the sole and simple 
matter upon which it had to pronounce judgment was whether 
Mr. Gladstone, the old, the grand, the incomparable, should be 
allowed to restore to Ireland the privilege, filched from her by the 
‘*baseness and blackguardism ”’ of the Act of Union, of managing 
her own affairs in her own Legislature. The statesman who was 
to crown his career by this supreme act of justice to Ireland was— 
so the people were reminded—the same who had recently bestowed 
upon so many of his countrymen the inestimable boon of the 
franchise. He was said to be the only genuine leader of the Great 
Liberal Party, and in support of the cause which he espoused all 
the powerful mechanism invented for the service of that Party was 
employed to drive the political novice to the polling-booths. He 
himself did not hesitate to raise enthusiasm to the boiling pitch by 
assuring the constituencies that the question was essentially one of 
the masses against the classes, of the aristocracy against the 
people. Yet to all this dupery, flattery, and compulsion the 
English electorate has shown itself contemptuously superior. To 
the question whether they will go half-way towards allowing 
Ireland to separate herself from England, the people have replied 
with an unmistakable ‘“‘No!” To the Prime Minister’s appeal 
for dictatorial powers to settle the matter on his own terms, their 
VoL. VII. 46 
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answer has been equally emphatic. In the last House of Commons 
when it first assembled, 333 members followed the lead of Mr. 
Gladstone: in the present House his supporters number 191. No 
less than 394 members are returned for the maintenance of the 
legislative Union of Great Britain and Ireland: no more than 276 
can be mustered to vote for the disintegration of the United 
Kingdom. 

When the component elements of the opposing forces are exa- 
mined the results of the election are still more remarkable. The 
powers of the Unionists are derived from the very soul and centre 
of the Empire. England gives an almost solid vote in favour of 
Imperial integrity, and the most completely Conservative part of 
England is its metropolis. On the other hand, more than half 
of the Separatist army is drawn from the extremities of the United 
Kingdom, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. The whole structure and 
framework of society are represented in the party that is arrayed 
against Mr. Gladstone. The art and wealth of the most populous 
cities, the learning of the Universities, the most famous names in 
the Parliamentary and official world cast their influence on this 
side. These, it may be said, are but the luxurious representatives 
of class, but shoulder to shoulder with them stand the spokesmen 
of the artizans of Lambeth, Southwark, Islington, St. Pancras, and 
the Tower Hamlets. On the contrary, an analysis of the forces 
that have helped to compose the Gladstonian army shows that 
more than one tendency of social disintegration and destruction 
has been at work. The hatred of England burning in the breasts 
of the nominees of the Fenians and the American Irish has allied 
itself with the hatred of Church Establishments entertained by the 
Welsh Nonconformist and the Scotch Free-Kirker. Nothing has 
been more significant in the contest than the readiness shown by 
masses of voters animated by these sectarian passions to place the 
liberties of their kinsmen at the mercy of religious antagonists, on 
condition that they themselves might move one step nearer towards 
severing the connection between the State and those institutions 
which are the object of their illiberal envy. 

What, then, is the moral to be derived from the result of this 
remarkable judgment of the people? It is, we think, that, in spite 
of the great infusion of democracy into the English Constitution, 
the spirit of historical patriotism is still the paramount instinct in 
the English nation. The strength and solidity of this feeling can 
be only properly estimated by considering the vast nature of the 
forces by which it has been assailed. Mr. Gladstone’s last effort 
as a statesman, his final act in a political struggle beginning 
in 1868, is comparable to the advance of Napoleon with the 
Old Guard at Waterloo. His defeat is the culminating episode of 
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‘a career of demagogy the brilliancy of which is without parallel 
in history. No man, probably, has ever possessed a tempe- 
rament so well adapted to sway the impulsive and emotional 
-element which, predominant in all democracies, is nowhere more 
vehement and overpowering than in England. His extraordinary 
power to mislead the masses comes from his unlimited capacity to 
-deceive himself. His delight is to ride triumphant on the crests of 
successive waves of popular sentiment, to formulate the vague im- 
pressions of the crowd in large and sonorous phrases, to convince 
himself passionately of the truth of the opinion of the moment, 
and when the moment has gone by to raze from his memory all 
that he has thought, felt, and uttered on the subject. In these 
respects he seems to be the incarnation of the genius of democracy. 
He unites the fervour of the Scotch preacher to the shrewdness of 
the electioneering agent, and he can play, as if they were an in- 
strument, on the sectarian jealousies and generous impulses of large 
popular assemblies. It is this sympathy which has given him, in 
-certain moods of the nation, an almost uncontrolled power over its 
destinies. Unlike as he is in every respect to Pericles, it is possible, 
in describing his position in English politics, to parody Thucydides’ 
remark on the Athenian statesman, and to say: ‘“‘Under him what 
was in name Government by the Cabinet was, in fact, the absolute 
‘Government of the Prime Minister.” * Had he been able to com- 
prehend the historic instinct of the people as well as its party 
passions, his supremacy over it would have been doubtless as com- 
plete as that of Pericles at Athens. But in his passionate search 
for new popular emotions to fill his sails he has constantly over- 
looked the sterner and prouder side of the national character. 
While he has been inventing fresh phrases, or devising ingenious 
bribes to catch the votes of the masses, he has fancied that 
their memories are as facile as His own, and often when he 
has supposed that he could revive their flagging enthusiasm, 
as in his moments of triumph, by raising a cry of “ Justice 
to Ireland!” ‘‘ Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform!” or “ Freedom 
for Subject Populations!” he has found that the electors have 
been sullenly brooding over those wounds which he has inflicted 
on the national honour, in the surrender with regard to the Black 
Sea Treaty, the death of Gordon, the capitulation after Majuba 
Hill, or the rhetorical buffoonery about Penjdeh. Mr. Gladstone 
has never been able to distinguish facts from words; the English 
democracy, however it may be temporarily cajoled, has a shrewd 
perception of the realities of things. 
Another remarkable aspect of the election has been the capacity 
* eyiyvero 8 Adyy pav Snpoxparia, Tod mpdrov dvdpds dpyy. 
TuHucyYDIDEs, ii. 65. 
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shown by the democracy to discriminate between the interests of 
Party and the interests of the Empire. The Party System has. 
struck deep its roots in English history. For two hundred years. 
it has incorporated itself in our Constitutional life. It has been 
the instrument by which our political liberties have been estab- 
lished, strengthened, and enlarged. So keenly do Englishmen 
appreciate its value as an engine of self-government, that when the: 
many misehiefs it generates are pointed out, argument is generally 
extinguished by the question : ‘‘ How would it be possible to replace 
it?” And so completely has the old mechanical party division 
of Blue and Yellow grown to be an institution of the country, that 
the numerous abstentions at the recent election are to be ascribed 
chiefly to the reluctance of the average elector to poll against his 
traditional colours. ‘I never voted Tory, and I never will,” was. 
the reply, to our personal knowledge, of more than one English- 
man, when appealed to for assistance, though his sympathies. 
were unreservedly given to the Unionist cause. 

Moreover, the Party System, under the democratic conditions by 
which it is now governed, is an engine of the first importance to. 
the ambitious spirits of the Liberal faction. By it they are en- 
abled to excite the imagination of an uninstructed electorate, 
and, posing as the party of Progress, to dazzle the people by 

endless schemes of legislative change, which, according to them, are 
’ infallibly to secure the greatest happiness of the greatest number. 
Each fresh extension of the franchise gives them new materials on 
which to work, by enlarging the sphere of ignorance and hope. 
Yet with all these inducements to maintain party unity, on the 
side of Liberal politicians, and to favour the Party of Promise, on 
the side of the new electors, when the imperial nature of the issue 
once became apparent the spirit of Englishmen prevailed over the 
spirit of faction. To find anything parallel to the display of in- 
dependence on the part of the Liberal Unionists in the history of 
England, we have to go back to the great schism created in the 
Whig Party by the separation of Burke from Fox in consequence 
of the latter’s declaration in favour of the French Revolution. 
Lord Hartington, Mr. Goschen, and Sir Henry James occupy 
positions analogous to that of Burke and the Portland Whigs in 
1791. But the rent in the party connection which was then con- 
fined to a small Parliamentary group has now extended itself from 
the top to the bottom of the whole system, and has cleft asunder 
the body of the electorate favourable to the Liberal Party. Nothing 
but an overwhelming impulse of patriotism could have given such 
a wrench to our political machinery. 

We say, then, that every feature of the Election points to the 
existence of a deep and strong Imperial feeling in the mass of the 
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English people. Yet so imperfectly does our representative system 
reflect the temper of the community, that it requires little reflection 
to recognize the dangerous possibility that the victory won by popular 
patriotism may be neutralized by the party spirit of Parliament. 
Could one of those cultivated Chinese or Persians, whom the writers 
of the eighteenth century were so fond of imagining, be trans- 
ported into our midst to-day, how strange would be the sight he 
would witness ! He would have watched with interest the elec- 
toral struggle between two well-distinguished parties, the Unionists 
and the Separatists, and, as a philosopher, he would doubtless 
have rejoiced in the triumph of the cause of reason and patriotism. 
But now, when he would naturally suppose that, under our 
Party system, a Government would be formed out of all the 
eminent men who had been fighting shoulder to shoulder for the 
sake of the Union, he would learn, to his astonishment, that a 
considerable section of this majority had altogether declined to 
share the responsibility of carrying into effect the wishes of the 
nation. Further inquiry would, of course, show him that certain 
ancient and mysterious differences between Liberals and Conser- 
vatives prevented the quondam allies from forming a Government 
supported by a compact national party. Would he not conceive 
that the political principles that could thus keep apart statesmen 
who were contending for the very existence of their country, as a 
Great Power, must be of surpassing magnitude ? And what would 
be his surprise to find, by the admission of the leader of the Whig 
section of the Unionist Party, that what divided him from his Tory 
-coadjutors was simply a difference of opinion as to the exact pace 
at which the development of the country should proceed? Surely, 
he would say, judged on any rational principle, the English system 
of Government is the most incomprehensible with which I am 
‘acquainted ! 

It is needless to inform our readers that we are heartily of 
the same opinion. The National Review was founded for the 
purpose of giving expression to that larger idea of National, as 
distinct from Party, Conservatism, which, since Lord Beacons- 
field’s Ministry, has been steadily taking possession of the popular 
imagination. We defined distinctly, at starting, what those in- 
stitutions were which we held to be fundamental, but within those 
limits we have opened our pages freely to the writers of any party 
who have had any suggestion of social or political improvement to 
offer, and have been able to offer it intelligibly. Much illiberal 
ridicule was cast upon us at the outset by the representatives of 
moderate Liberalism, and, if we were inclined to triumph, we might 
point with some satisfaction to the spectacle of the Times insisting 
on the necessity of a national party. But we feel no desire of the 
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kind. To those who once fought against us, and are now fighting 
with great ability on the same side as ourselves, we owe alike- 
gratitude and respect. But we feel that, having ourselves acted 
from the first on what we believe to be truly Liberal principles, we- 
may appeal with confidence to Liberal politicians who at present 
hold aloof from us practically only on account of a name. We are: 
not addressing the Radicals. Mr. Chamberlain, and those who- 
agree with him, have their own ideal of a patriotic policy, and it 
is not ours. They wish—though the wish is subordinated to really 
patriotie considerations—to disestablish and disendow the Church, 
and to destroy the social power of the aristocracy. We wish to 
maintain and to strengthen both, while adapting them to the re- 
quirements of the age. And our words are to the Liberals who. 
wish the same thing. 

To them we say that, in setting themselves up as a party opposed 
on principle to the Conservatives, they are fighting against reason, 
sense, and nature. The days of Party Government, in the old 
Constitutional sense, are numbered. The signs of its decrepitude. 
are to be read alike in the growth and in the collapse of the Caucus,. 
in the rise and in the decline of Mr. Gladstone. We are, of course, 
aware that many will scout the bare idea of such a possibility, and 
that they will point to America as a country in which the Party 
system has continued to work, though the division of parties has. 
long ceased to carry with it any rational significance. But we deny 
that any conclusion applicable to England can be drawn from the 
United States, a nation not weighted with the necessity of a foreign. 
policy, not connected in a common system with a number of in- 
dependent and alien States, a Government in which the Executive 
is practically independent of the Legislature, and in which the 
popular House of Representatives plays a comparatively unimpor- 
tant part. We repeat that in England the days of Party Govern- 
ment are numbered, though the end may still be distant. They 
are numbered because neither the mechanical ingenuity of the 
wire-puller, nor the mendacious phrases of the rhetorician, 
can continue to hold together associations of men no longer 
dependent on principles corresponding with the realities of 
things. They are numbered because the old causes of division 
between the two great historical Parties in the State have been 
removed, and because the Imperial questions that on all sides. 
are pressing for solution are not of a kind that can be thrown 
with safety into the arena of party strife. What are the pro- 
blems which most necessarily occupy the minds of states- 
men? The pacification and the social amelioration of Ireland ;. 
the government of India; the impending conflict in the East ; 
the situation in Egypt; the means of improving the condition. 
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of the masses of the population at home so intimately con- 
nected with the questions of emigration and Colonial trade and 
defence. These are matters which the nation at large is gradually 
perceiving to be of vital importance for the well-being of all its 
members. But who is so idiotic as to suppose that the settlement 
of them—if settlement there is to be—can be achieved on Whig or 
Tory principles? It will need the concerted action of the best 
minds throughout the Empire, and the instrument by which these 
will have to work is not Division, but Co-operation. 

We hope we shall not be misunderstood. Though we write before 
the time has come for negotiations to be carried on between 
party sections, we perceive clearly enough that, as things 
stand, Coalition is out of the question. Lord Hartington has 
fought loyally for the cause of the Union, and if he declines 
to join Lord Salisbury’s Administration we shall recognize that 
it is because he believes that, for the moment at any rate, he 
can serve the country best by maintaining an independent 
attitude. Those who have followed his lead deserve all honour 
for the courage with which they have upheld their conscien- 
tious convictions in the face of the persecution of the Caucus, 
and the obloquy attaching to men who are accused of having 
deserted their Party leader. It may be that they have taken the 
only course open to human nature, under the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case, in forming themselves into a separate faction. 
One or two of them may say, with Burke, ‘“‘I have been excom- 
municated by one Party, and I am too old to seek another.” But 
if they hope that, by thus holding themselves aloof from the Con- 
servatives, they will be able in the future to reconstitute the 
Liberal Party, we venture to say that they are living in dream- 
land. The Irish question is only one phase of many that render 
the policy of Revolution antagonistic to the policy of Imperial 
Development. Is it conceivable that an anti-Conservative pro- 
gramme could ever be agreed upon between Lord Hartington and 
Mr. Chamberlain; between the ‘“ arm-chair politician” and the 
apostle of Birmingham democracy; between the violent, though 
straightforward, Radical, whose opinions border on Socialism, and 
the heir of the Cavendishes, who “‘ neither toils nor spins”? Mr. 
Gladstone himself has been unequal to the task of holding to- 
gether the irreconcilable opposites ; and where his unrivalled arts 
of ambiguous mancuvre have failed no mortal may hope to 
succeed. 

We must work, however, with such tools as we may. To the 
Conservatives, as a Party, will belong the honour of grappling 
with those vast problems, upon the solution of which the future of 
the British Empire depends. Many conditions will operate in their 
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favour. True, their numbers fall short of an absolute majority of 
the House of Commons, but they are relatively far greater than 
they have been in other Parliaments in which, though in a mino- 
rity, they have succeeded in conducting the Government of the 
country. True, also, they have no very conspicuous orators on 
their side ; but the nation has, for the time, had quite enough of 
government by eloquence. In dealing with the most pressing 
question of the hour they will have the support of many not 
calling themselves Conservatives, but bound by every consideration 
of honesty and prudence to assist Ministers who, by the admission 
of these very dissidents, are the only possible rulers of the country. 
Allowing for all the exuberance of faction, it is in the highest 
degree improbable that three, or rather four, separate bodies of 
opponents, with scarcely a single common bond of sentiment or 
principle, should be able to unite for the defeat of a Government 
which, in the number of its supporters, almost equals their combined 
forces, and which they could never hope to replace. More than this. 
The Conservatives are strong in the support of public opinion. It 
is clearly recognized that during the recent elections they loyally 
subordinated party to country, and forbore from availing themselves 
of advantages which, if they had been animated by the spirit of 
faction, would certainly have enabled them to secure a majority 
in the House of Commons. Throughout the realm the most able 
and independent organs in the press are agreed in resolving that 
they shall have fair hearing for their policy. 

The country, then, may be said to be Conservative in the 
broad sense of the word. It only remains for the Conservative 
Party to interpret truly the Conservatism of the country. There 
is no longer any excuse either for the timidity which, while the 
Party was in a hopeless minority, hesitated to proclaim a de- 
finite policy, or for the recklessness which entered into a com- 
petition with demagogy on its own ground. True Conservatism 
certainly does not consist in blind adherence to the obsolete 
machinery of a more aristocratic age, but it has no surer foun- 
dation in what is rather absurdly called Tory democracy. Its 
real basis is the Imperial instinct that exists in all classes of 
the community. Its business is to divine, to interpret, and to 
act on this instinct, rather than to wait slavishly for the 
mandates of popular caprice; to recognize scientifically the policy 
that the condition of things requires, and to trust to public opinion 
for support in carrying it through. This course, it seems to us, 
is better than the ‘“‘ understanding” which it is suggested in 
some quarters should be arranged between the Conservatives and 
the Liberal Unionists. Understandings, in so far as they imply 
undertakings, generally lead to misunderstandings, misunderstand- 
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ings to irritation, and irritation to opposition. Men will follow 
and back those who show that they have the courage of their 
opinions. 

In the interests of national Conservatism we regard it as of 
the happiest omen that the Government of the country should 
have devolved on Lord Salisbury. In his veins runs the blood 
of William Cecil, Lord Burghley, who, as the minister of a great 
and patriotic Queen, directed the foreign policy of England in 
circumstances of danger and difficulty, and prepared the way 
for the union of England and Scotland. His own reputation with 
his countrymen has been constantly advancing. All remember 
the sudden change that was effected in the political situation when, 
after the resignation of the Gladstone ministry in 1885, the hand 
of Lord Salisbury was felt in foreign affairs. All know and all 
admire the lofty chivalry which has made him twice proclaim his 
readiness to serve under Lord Hartington as Prime Minister. In 
his every speech on a public platform the political situation is 
presented to his hearers in the light of broad and statesman-like 
principle. The characteristic vein in his genius of satire and 
pessimism, springing from a keen perception of the realities of life, 
has been mitigated by contact with democratic enthusiasm, and 
by the confidence which arises from the successful administration 
of affairs. Above all, he is a man of courage. In every respect 
Conservatives recognize in him the leader best qualified to give 
effect to their own instincts and perceptions, and to lay the 
foundations of an Imperial union deeper and wider than was 
dreamed of by his great ancestor. If he will lead them in this 
direction with courage, he will be followed with devotion. It is 
for him to fill in the outlines of the policy marked out by Lord 
Beaconsfield, and practically to apply the principle contained in 
the Conservative motto suggested by his great predecessor ‘ Im- 
perium et Libertas.” 


THE OLD ORDER CHANGES. 


BOOK V. 
Cuapter 


Carew, having made his confession, felt, in one way, more at his 
ease, and during the rest of the day he was able, on indifferent 
subjects, to speak to Miss Consuelo Burton without any sense of 
embarrassment. Indeed, his manner to her was such, and such also. 
was hers to him, as to give Mr. Stanley the impression that a happy 
understanding was being arrived at by them. He little knew the 
perplexity and the apprehension that was really lying on each of 
them, like a heavy dead weight, and how each felt that before 
another day was ended they might be face to face, not with union, 
but separation. 

The afternoon was occupied with a distant excursion by boat, in 
which all the party joined, with the exception of Lady Chislehurst. 
She went back by herself for a few hours to Baveno, in order to 
meet the Bishop of Wigan and Lancaster, a Catholic prelate, who. 
had been just appointed to his see, and to whom she conceived 
she could give many hints of importance. When she returned to 
the Island for dinner the others had not yet arrived ; so, following 
an instinct which very rarely deserted her, and which she had 
exhibited with such zeal during her visit at Courbon-Loubet, she 
summoned a servant, and asked to be shown the chapel. Of its 
own style, that of the late Renaissance, it was really a fine speci- 
men, florid with marble and with gilding, and glowing with gorgeous 
frescoes. It was seated for several hundred worshippers ; there was 
an apparently beautiful organ ; and Lady Chislehurst learnt that 
when there was any service in it the steward of the property—an 
accomplished musician—was the organist. The twilight prevented 
her inspection being very minute, but she seemed to have seen 
enough to be satisfied in a high degree; and when the others at 


last arrived they found her in a state of unusual pleasure and 
excitement. 
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During dinner the cause of it was explained—the cause, or: 
rather, the causes. In the first place, she had had a long con- 
versation with the Bishop, and had told him a variety of things 
with regard to the poor of the north-west of England, which, so he 
said, he was exceedingly glad to learn. Then, whilst this inter- 
view was going on, who should be announced but a celebrated 
scientific professor, who supplemented his lectures at the Royal 
Institution by an occasional service at the Positivist Church in 
Bloomsbury! Lady Chislehurst, it appeared, had met this gen- 
tleman in London, and entertained the liveliest horror of what he 
called his religious opinions: “though what there is religious in 
them,” she said, “I confess Iam at a loss to see. He was good 
enough to tell me,” she continued, “ that he quarrelled with the 
Catholic Church upon one point only, so far as its moral teaching 
went. The Church regards sin as an offence against God and 
against our own souls, whereas the cardinal doctrine in what he. 
called scientific morals is ‘ that sin is simply an offence against 
society, and, regarded as anything else, is a mischievous illusion.’” 
Everyone was astonished that Lady Chislehurst had such patience 
with error as even to state calmly so monstrous a doctrine as this ; 
but what caused even more astonishment was the fact that she 
smiled graciously as she did so, and actually seemed to dwell on 
the recollection of its apostle with complaisance. The explanation 
of the wonder, however, presently came to light. ‘‘ The Professor,” 
she went on to say, “‘ found me talking to the Bishop about the 
poor, and that gave him occasion to allude to the view I have 
just mentioned. The Bishop, you know, delights in arguing with 
freethinkers, and has had many a battle-royal with the Professor 
before; and now, the moment the vexed question was touched 
upon, what should you think he said? He said, ‘If you want to 
compare your religion with Catholicism, you should talk to Mr. 
Stanley ; or, if you can’t do that, you should read what he is about 
to publish.’ And then he went on to tell us of many things which 
the Holy Father had said about this very discourse, Mr. Stanley, 
of which you were speaking to us this morning. Well—do you 
know what I did? I told the Professor that, if I could possibly 
arrange it, there should be Benediction in this chapel to-morrow, 
and that Mr. Stanley should give us a short sermon upon the very 
point that was at issue.” : 

Carew looked across the table at Miss Consuelo Burton, in remem- 
brance of a look which, on a similar occasion, had passed between 
them at dinner at Courbon-Loubet: but the slight smile that was 
again exchanged between them had little mirth in it, and no 
mockery; and even the others, though experiencing the peculiar 
pleasure which titillates the mind when anyone does anything spe- 
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cially characteristic, was inclined to hear Lady Chislehurst’s scheme 
with interest. 

“You must remember, Mr. Stanley,” she went on, seeing that 
he did not speak, “‘ that you are a member of our Society for the 
discussion and discovery of truth ; and I think you owe it to all of 
us, merely on that ground, to let us have the benefit of your wis- 
dom at this unexpected reunion. If you willdo what I suggest I 
can answer for it that the Professor will be present, and he will 
bring with him no less a person than Mr. Humbert Spender, who, 
as the Bishop said to me afterwards, has, of all unbelieving philo- 
sophers, done most harm to the cause of Truth.” 

Mr. Stanley was quite silent for a moment or two, and his face 
seemed to have less expression than usual. The reason was that, 
much as he respected Lady Chislehurst, he could not help, as 
has been said before, being amused at her, and he was now sup- 
pressing a smile at her ultra-episcopal activity. No sooner, how- 
ever, had he quieted his rebellious muscles, than he said, with 
perfect gravity : 

“Tt is hardly fair on a preacher to ask, at a minute’s notice, for 
a philosophical sermon. Pious advice, no doubt, we can always 
give ; but arguments are things whose power of touching others 
depends much on their careful and prepared arrangement ; and the 
best reasoner, if he has to act in a hurry, may hardly be able to 
be more cogent than the worst. My notes, however, I think, are in 
such order that I might put together, into the form of a suitable 
sermon, a few of the main points to which I conclude the Bishop 
alludes, and about which I certainly did have some conversation 
with His Holiness.”’ 

“I’m sure you could do so, Mr. Stanley,” Lady Chislehurst ex- 

-claimed, with enthusiasm. ‘‘ Think what a blessing such a sermon 
might be, if only heard by men when in a mood that laid them open 
to conviction.” 

‘* A modern philosopher,” said Mr. Stanley, “is, I am afraid, 
not so easily converted. But it can do him no harm to hear the 
opposite side of the question.” 

“* Well,” said Lady Chislehurst to Carew, as, at the close of the 
-evening, they were all preparing to re-embark for Baveno, ‘‘I will 
let these gentlemen know about to-morrow’s service, and I’ve 
not the least doubt that they will be part of our congregation.” 


CuapTer V. 


Tue following morning the Harleys, Lord Aiden, and Mr. Stanley 
appeared at the Island, during the morning, as they had done 
before: but there were no Miss Burtons, and there was no Lady 
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Chislehurst. Lady Chislehurst would not come till the afternoon, 
being busy at Baveno with beating up a congregation ; whilst the: 
eldest Miss Burton, who had been nursing a slight cold, thought 
it best to wait and come over with her; and both her sisters 
decided to do the same. 

To Carew this was half a relief, and half a disappointment. As 
the hour drew near when he was to receive an answer the sense of 
suspense became more and more pressing, and produced, as is 
common in such cases, a miserable mixture of exhaustion and utter 
restlessness. 

The day wore slowly on, and the afternoon was maturing, when 
at last the chapel bell began a monotonous tinkle, and two boats 
could be seen making their way towards the Island. Carew, glad 
of anything that demanded exertion, went down to meet them. 
His own friends had just landed when he arrived, and Lady Chisle- 
hurst, like an angel at the gate of Paradise, was watching the de- 
barcation from a second boat of a party of men with a lady or 
two, who, she felt persuaded, were all of them on the eve of con- 
version. She at once introduced to Carew the Professor and the 
Philosopher—both of them men with a certain grim refinement in 
their faces, and a mixed air in their dress of deference for con- 
vention and contempt of it. The others she merely included in a 
gracious and comprehensive smile, naming Carew to them, who 
replied by raising his hat, and at once proceeded to lead the way 
to the Villa. He had no opportunity, even had he desired one, of 
exchanging more than a moment’s greeting with Miss Consuelo 
Burton till they were all of them passing into the chapel down a 
long corridor, and even then there was time for only a single sen- 
tence. It so happened that she was walking behind the others, 
and when, on arriving at the chapel-door, Carew stood holding 
aside a curtain, she turned to him as she passed, with eyes as frank 
as a sister’s, and yet with a something in them which a sister’s 
could never have, and said: 

**T will tell you this evening what yesterday I promised I would 
tell you.” 

A few minutes later the service had begun, and the representa- 
tives of modern thought were wondering when it would end. To 
their clear and masculine intelligences it was indeed a’ melancholy 
thing to see men and women in this grand and scientific century 
bowing to a Power who was nothing but a nursery dream, gravely 
lighting ridiculous rows of candles, and asking the heroine of a 
nursery fable to pray for them, whilst the whole ceremony was led 
by a man who, though they had reason to believe him a sane and 
even accurate thinker, was now posing before them dressed up like 
a harlequin. They bore their trial, however, with very creditable 
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patience, and at last it came to an end, and Mr. Stanley entered 
‘the pulpit. 

“‘T have been asked,” he began, ‘‘ to speak on a certain special 
subject which is familiar, I believe, to all of those who are listen- 
ing to me, and about which they all entertain certain special 
doubts or opinions. But to avoid the possibility of any misunder- 
‘standing, I will begin by defining this subject exactly. It is the 
nature of virtue, or duty, regarded in two lights—first, as conduct 
which it is desirable that men should follow, and, secondly, as 
‘conduct which men can be induced to follow. What is the under- 
lying reason that makes virtue commendable? And what, seeing 
that virtue is often difficult, are the motives or inducements, that 
‘do force us, or that might force us, to practise it ? 

‘* These two questions are, no doubt, the most important questions 
at present before the world—I do not mean to the Christian world 
‘only. They are equally important to those who cast all religion 
aside, and busy themselves merely with schemes for political and 
social changes. These, I think, are the questions which you expect 
to hear me discuss. I must say this also—I presume you think 
that these questions require discussion, because—to put the matter 
in a rough and broad way—there are two answers offered to them 
by the thought of the present day, which are supposed to be, 
‘and which certainly seem to be, contradictory. The first is the 
traditional answer of the Church and of the age of faith. The 
second is supposed to be the great discovery of the age of science 
-and reason. 

‘“‘The first answer is that virtue and duty have for their object 
‘God; and that our inducement to practise them is the desire to 
please God, and the fear of offending Him. The second answer 
is, that their object is our fellow men, and the health of the social 
body; whilst our inducement to practise them is, in part, the con- 
stant prompting or teasing of the tribal instinct, or conscience ; 
-and, in part, our own sympathies, and dread of the disapproval of 
others, aided by a glow of emotion consequent on the contem- 
plation of idealised Humanity. I presume that you desire me to 
contrast these two answers, and show you how, as a Catholic, I 
-either vindicate the former against the latter, or else reconcile 
the two. I gladly undertake to do this, although, within the 
short limits of a single sermon, you will understand that the 
considerations I submit to you must be indicated rather than 
stated. 

“Let me begin, then, with that second answer, and say a few 
words more about it. For I wish to show to those who con- 
sider it satisfactory, that I not only appreciate its strong claims 
-on our attention, but that I consider it to embody a very pro- 
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found truth. The scientific moralist of to-day, then, tells us that 
an act is virtuous because, in proportion as such acts are practised, 
the sum of human happiness is maintained or increased ; and that 
an act is evil or sinful, not because our own souls are sullied by it, 
but because, in proportion as such acts are practised, sorrow or 
suffering eventually develop themselves amongst’ others. One of 
the most popular and gifted exponents of this theory has expli- 
citly contrasted, as objects and ends of virtue, personal perfection 
and holiness, which is pointed out as a false object, with ‘ those 
material processes by which the world is kept habitable’—these 
latter being held up as the true object; or, to quote a more 
comprehensive phrase from the same authority, virtue refers and 
only can refer to, is tested and only can be tested by, its reference 
to ‘that great cause by which suffering is to be made to cease out 
of the world.’ Thus the only sin which we can commit against 
ourselves consists in making ourselves less efficient members of 
society ; and the whole body of acts which we call sins generally, 
would cease to be sins, or would be either virtuous or else in- 
different, if other human beings would thrive no worse in conse- 
quence of them. This theory, it is claimed by those who support 
it, sets virtue on a solid and scientific basis; and by freeing it 
from its supposed connection with a fantastic and unreal object, 
makes it incalculably more efficacious in promoting its object in 
reality. 

“‘T think that, so far as such a matter can be explained in a few 
words, I have described this theory fairly, and shown that I 
appreciate what are its salient points. And now let me pause, in 
passing, to make one criticism with regard to it—a criticism which 
I shall merely make, without pausing to justify it. Let me say 
that there is a certain class of acts, of forbearances, and conditions 
of the soul, which the Church, and which religious people gene- 
rally, regard as virtues, whose virtuous character this theory fails 
to vindicate. It can hardly commend, it can certainly not enjoin 
them. Purity of heart, and the state called holiness, are examples 
of what I mean. The modern theory of virtue can find, I say, no 
place for them. But, having protected myself by simply saying 
this, I shall not, at this moment, attempt to prove it; but, for the 
sake of the present argument, I will waive the point altogether. I 
will suppose either that the modern theory can do, what I say 
it cannot—explain these virtues; or, better still, I will suppose 
that they are not virtues at all, and that they may be left out of 
consideration ; and I will speak only of those virtues which are 
left, treating them, for argument’s sake, as if they were the only 
virtues which we are cognizant of. They do, indeed—I admit this 
fully and apart from any concessions now made by me for the 
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purposes of argument—they do, indeed, comprise by far the larger 
part of them. 

“And now let me ask you to listen to what I am prepared 
to admit as a Catholic. I am prepared to admit of this great 
body of virtues, and the moral code which enjoins them, that 
the modern scientific explanation of them is not only ingenious, 
but true. Iam prepared to admit that the test and the justifica- 
tion of virtue, is its tendency to maintain and promote the general 
well-being of the social organism—the improvement and perpetua- 
tion of this human race of ours, on the surface of this plane. I 
say I admit this explanation. I do more than admit it: I wel- 
come it. I regard it as a new and a most important discovery ; 
nor because it has been made and insisted on by persons outside 
the Church, and hostile to the Church, do I value it one whit 
the less. 

‘* Let me ask you to bear this fact in your minds, whilst I make 
what, at first, may strike you as a fantastic and incomprehensible 
digression. The doctrine of Transubstantiation, as taught by the 
Catholic Church, is regarded by most Protestants as simply an 
arbitrary and superstitious paradox. Most of those, however, who 
are now listening to me are, probably, aware that this doctrine, 
whether true or false, involves a train of reasoning of the most 
accurate and elaborate kind ; in fact, that it implies and depends 
upon certain definite philosophical conclusions of the hardest and 
most comprehensive thinker that ever lived. It implies and it 
depends upon certain philosophic conclusions of Aristotle. The 
same may be said of other ideas and doctrines, which have been 
either formally enunciated, or are generally held by the Church ; 
but this, of Transubstantiation, is enough to illustrate the fact 
Iam about to dwell upon. It illustrates the fact which to the 
Protestant world may seem curious, that the philosophical system 
of a heathen philosopher forms an integral part of Catholic Chris- 
tianity. The Catholic Church has incorporated it into herself. 

*“‘T will ask you to remember this also. Aristotle’s influence over 
Christian thought dates not from the Apostolic, not even from 
papistic times, but from the Middle Ages. The Church remained 
for centuries altogether unconscious of a body of intellectual be- 
liefs which, in the fulness of time, she recognized as involved in, 
and as essential to, her teaching. 

“Perhaps now you realise why I have thus digressed. The 
relation of the Catholic Church to the philosophy of Aristotle, is 
the type of her relation to all thought and all discovery that is 
outside herself. Whether truth is discovered within her fold or 
without it, matters nothing to her. Just as in Nature she sees one 
revelation of God, so does she see another in the heart and in the 
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intellect of man; and just as she interprets the truths which 
the Heavens declare, so does she take into herself and assimilate 
the truths which human society discovers. She may not do this. 
at the first moment of their discovery ; for the process of assimi- 
lation is gradual; but the Holy Spirit, the soul of the Mystical 
Body, the ‘forma corporis,’ as St. Thomas calls the soul—the Holy 
Spirit knows its own times and seasons, and the assimilation takes 
place at last. The truth which, at this moment, the Church is 
beginning to assimilate is, in my judgment, that modern theory of 
virtue by which its own authors conceive that the theory of the 
Church will be superseded. 

**Upon that point I differ from them. I believe that, so far is 
their theory from superseding that of the Church, that it is the 
Church alone which can make their theory practicable. In the 
temple of the Church there is a vacant place waiting for it; and in 
that place it will help to build up the fabric: but, taken by itself, 
as it now stands, it is like a carved stone, lying useless in an 
Egyptian quarry. 

“Such is my belief; and I shall now explain it. Virtue, as we 
all know, is not only not coincident with our natural impulses, 
but one of its great characteristics is that it constantly runs 
counter to them. Conscience, therefore, which we may call the 
spokesman, the steward, the factor for virtue, must justify virtue 
in a way which shall satisfy the demands of the intellect— 
the demands of the intellect in its most serious and most searching 
mood. Now conscience, according to the theory we are discussing, 
justifies virtue, as we have seen, by pointing to its connection—a. 
connection which I assume to be demonstrated—with the general 
well-being of the race, or, if we like to use a sonorous and popular 
word, the collective well-being of Humanity. 

“So far, so good. So far conscience would be right; but if this. 
were its last word, if it had nothing further to add, I maintain 
that it would have been right in vain. Here I part company with 
the discoverers of the modern theory. I maintain that the well-. 
being of this perishing human race, regarded by itself and apart. 
from any further beliefs about it, is not an object which can so pre- 
sent itself to the heart or mind as to force any constant, any general 
self-sacrifice for the sake of it. It is not an idea on which the 
heart or mind can permanently or generally rest satisfied. 

‘The ordinary duties and the ordinary forbearances of the day, no. 
doubt become easy to us by habit and education ; but for anything 
beyond these, when there is anything hard to be done, anything. 
delightful or anything alluring to be resisted, above all when any 
continuous meaning and hope is sought for in life, habit is not enough. 
We want to know clearly on what this meaning depends, and to see. 
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that the object which our struggles are to subserve is satisfactory. 
The intellect, as it were, goes into retreat; fixes itself on this 
question, broods over it, tears it to pieces, does all it can to see 
it as it really is, free from all illusions. And I say again, that, 
when submitted to this criticism, the welfare of the Race, of 
Humanity, the Social Organism of the human inhabitants of this 
planet, is an idea which can permanently satisfy neither the heart 
nor the intellect of man. 

‘* Perhaps, for a generation, to those who have first seized on 
it, it may seem satisfactory because it has the glow and the 
warmth of novelty. But by-and-bye a more sober and a far 
keener judgment will supervene. By-and-bye even these men will 
come to see that in proportion as the social organism becomes, 
if it ever does become, more harmonious in its workings, the 
more striking and heroic forms of duty and self-sacrifice which 
at present give a flavour of sanctity to the mere service of that 
organism, will cease to be needed, and will, in fact, become im- 
possible. Life will then be judged by nothing but its normal 
round of pleasures and activities, blotted and blurred, as they must 
be under any circumstances, by losses and disappointments ; and, so 
judged, it will be recognized as something only sufficiently valu- 
able as to suggest a weary pity for its vanity. No cause more 
depressing, no hope more hopeless, can possibly be imagined than 
the future of our race, especially when connected with its past, as 
it shows itself to the eye of reason unaided by faith. 

** But to change listlessness into life, to change contempt into 
reverence and solicitude, one thing only is needful—one thing 
suffices. That is a belief in God, and the human soul as related 
to God. Let us once have that, and a meaning of profound depth 
informs what was before so meaningless. How that happens 
with regard to the individual it is easy to see, and it has often 
been pointed out; but it has not been pointed out so often how 
this happens with regard to the race; and that is the special ques- 
tion to which I am now calling your attention, and to which all I 
have said already has been leading up. 

** Duty to the race, as a substitute for duty to God, is, as I say, 
worth nothing. But duty to the race, regarded as a new and 
more definite interpretation of our duty to God—in that we have 
a conception which is of the very highest importance to us; and 
which helps to interpret that duty, instead of superseding it. The 
Catholic, accepting the good of the social organism as the formal 
test of virtue, and meaning by the good of the social organism 
the amelioration of the material conditions of each individual life, 
declares that such amelioration can only present itself to us a 
duty, so as to satisfy the intellect and take hold of the heart, in 
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‘virtue of a belief on our part that it represents the will and the 
purpose of God, and involves issues which to the natural eye are 
invisible. The improvement and the perpetuation of the race, 
an object in itself so unsatisfactory, becomes transfigured in its 
character when we believe that God wills it, and when we realise 
that virtue is thus a co-operation with His will. 

“Once let the scientific moralist see his creed thus affiliated 
to Christianity, and, whether or no he can believe the Christian 
religion true, he will see that, if true, his theory clings to it and 
coheres with it, and acquires a something which it never had before. 
On the other hand, let the Catholic and the Christian once 
see his own religion assimilating this scientific theory, and he 
will see a practical relationship, which he may have been tempted to 
doubt of, suddenly reveal itself between that religion and the 
special needs and the special problems of to-day. He will see that 
it is not enough to conceive of virtue as referring to our own 
spiritual condition and the spiritual condition of others. He will 
see that because it refers to the spiritual condition of others it 
refers equally to their material condition also. 

‘**A man’s home, his family, his means of livelihood, these are the 
chalice which holds the sacramental wine of his life; and if we 
allow the chalice to be soiled or leaky, the wine will be defiled or 
wasted. God wills that it should not be wasted; and though it 
is seen to be so, there is hope that in his uncovenanted mercy 
he will gather up the scattered drops. Yet, so far as we are con- 
cerned, wasted it most certainly is. If we are responsible, when 
we make our brother to offend by tempting him, are we not equally 
responsible if we make him to offend by leaving him in conditions 
where nothing but offence is possible? Puta young boy into the 
company of the vicious and the profligate, and if he is vicious and 
profligate also, you will have to answer for it. Let us leave a boy 
in squalor and helpless misery, and if he is brutalized, as he will 
be, we are answerable for it in the same way. The fulness of this 
truth is only now dawning upon the world. In former ages the 
world was blind to it; and so let us hope it did not know sin. 
But now, as a Catholic priest, 1 am amongst the first to confess 
frankly that, owing, under God, to modern secular thought, we are 
‘beginning to see; and if we do not use our sight, most surely our 
sin will remain to us. Let me speak of our own country—let me 
speak of England. If she, as her sight in this matter gets clearer, 
does not use every effort, whether or no successful, to do her 
duty to the material conditions of her poor, it were better that a 
mill-stone were hanged round her neck, and that she were cast 
into the sea. 

“But whatever this or that country may do or may not do—for 
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it is not my place here to indulge in political speculations—the. 
direction, to my mind, is clear in which the Church will work in 
the future. New saints, such as St. Bernard, St. Dominic, and 
St. Francis, will find a new field open to them; and for us who 
are not saints, the same field will be open also. We, too, in our 
degree, as we do our daily tasks, as we busy ourselves with the 
dry statistics of economics, of trade, of industry, or with the 
problems of the factory, the dock, or the co-operative store, shall 
be able beyond these and through these to discover the face of 
God; and when tired at night we are closing our eyes in sleep, 
we may feel that we have laid our day’s work"upon His altar. 
Christ when on earth learnt literally a material handicraft. The 
mystical Body of Christ, which is on earth still, will not disdain to 
learn a similar lesson. 

“You see that in what I am saying, I am referring more 
particularly to those who by position, or intellect, are placed above 
the ordinary level of mankind. To the labouring-classes, them- 
selves, there is a similar message to be given: but I am referring 
now to the others, because to their class you belong who are 
listening to me. You are those to whom much has been given. 
You are those of whom much will be required. And to you I 
would say—specially to such of you as have not only the gifts of 
knowledge and intellect, but also the advantages of material riches, 
and the prestige of inherited positions—to you I would say, think 
how, in the light of what I have just been urging, your own 
responsibility becomes more pressing and definite. What the 
chisel and the trowel are to the labourer, your wealth and your 
social example are to you. Should it be God’s will that in the 
hidden course of the future these tools should be taken from you, 
you will use whatever tools may be put into your hands instead ; 
but so long as they remain yours, do not be ashamed of them, do 
not think like cowards of casting them away from you. Use them 
—use them; your duty is to use them; and if you do, in all 
human probability, you will be confirmed in their possession here, 
as well as meriting the reward of God hereafter. 

** And now, having said thus much of that great body of virtues 
which modern science has analysed, and with results so impor- 
tant, I return to those other virtues which, for argument’s sake, 
I left out of count at starting; those virtues which I said the 
scientific moralist could never explain, and which, perhaps, he does 
not consider to be virtues at all. I return to these; and having 
spoken of these I shall conclude. But I trust in speaking of these 
to show to you, not that their object is God, and our own souls as 
related to God—for that, though true, hardly requires proof—but 
that, so far are they from not being virtues from the utilitarian 
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standpoint, so far are they from being a superfluous addition to 
those other virtues whose object is the welfare of society, that it 
is through them and through our possession of them only, that 
those other virtues become in any way binding on us, and we 
‘acquire grace to practise them consistently, or find any sure 
comfort in practising them. 

‘And here let me ask one thing of one part of my present 
listeners. I have been speaking, as I know quite well, to a con- 
gregation of whom part are not Catholics—who profess, indeed, no 
religion, as Christians use the word, at all ; and I have endeavoured 
thus far to avoid any phrases or arguments assuming propositions 
or sympathies which they do not assent to or share in. But I 
will now ask them to bear with me if, turning aside from them, I 
conceive myself to be speaking to Catholic listeners only. To 
Catholics then, I say once more, that the service of the human 
race is a satisfactory service—satisfying the entire emotional and 
intellectual needs of man—only because the social welfare of that 
race is the will of God. Thus duty consists in co-operating, 
at all costs, with that will; and very often the cost is heavy 
indeed. 

‘What, then, let me ask, is to nerve us to bear that cost? One 
thing, and one thing alone; that is, the love of God. And now con- 
sider this. There are many states of the heart, as you all know, in 
which the love of anything remote from the world of sensual plea- 
sure is impossible: in which any ideal aim, in which any spiritual 
‘conception, seem to us like a dream. The heart, then, is like a 
mirror which has been painted on, and which cannot reflect the 
sun ; or like one of the contacts in an electrical apparatus which 
has become dirty, and will not allow the current to pass through 
it. In contradistinction to a state of the heart like this, is that 
state, or those states, which we call by the name of holiness. 
Holiness consists in the cleansing of this mirror, or this electrical 
contact, so that our hearts may receive the vision of God, may be 
-conscious of the current of His love, and may themselves be moved 
towards Him. It is only in virtue of their being in this state, or 
-of their approaching it, that we can feel the love which enables 
us to do and to suffer all things; and which will give a value in 
our eyes to all our social activities, even in spite of the practical 
failure surely in store for many of them, by prompting us to lay 
them as our oblation at His feet. 

“I speak of practical failure; and I do so with deliberation ; 
-because if there is one lesson taught us by all human experience, 
all human experience teaches us this—that partial failure is sure 
to crown every effort ; and however we struggle to alleviate misery, 
though we may do much, we shall never make earth a paradise. 
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The knowledge that this is so—and no enthusiasm however strong 
can in the long run shield us from it—would be enough to 
daunt us, would be sure to daunt us, if we did not know also,. 
that behind this visible failure was a Power who judges our acts, 
not by what they accomplished, but by what they aimed at: and 
that a life utterly wasted so far as direct results go, may not for 
that reason be reckoned of less value when cast into God’s 
treasury. The Church teaches—the Church alone can teach—the. 
one doctrine necessary to give the tribal conscience authority— 
that it is far more important to the individual that he should 
serve society, than it is to society that it should be served by any 
one individual. 

“ And that importance to the individual lies in this—that he 
owes his soul to God; and the worth to the individual of being pure 
and holy is that, without such virtues, he is unable to see God, or 
for God’s sake to labour in the social vineyard. But, in proportion 
as these virtues are cultivated, does the divine Vision become 
clearer, and the motive power of social virtue grows in strength. 
Here we see how the reception of the Lord’s Body, together with 
the preparation needful for receiving it worthily, fits us, not only for 
the repose of heaven, but for work in the modern world. The same, 
too, may be said of another Sacrament—the Sacrament of Mar- 
riage. Marriage, as every priest knows, as every man of the world 
knows, cannot in every case—not only is not, but cannot—be a 
perfect union. The circumstances do not admit of it. But there 
can be, and there are, good marriages, just as there are good com-. 
munions. There are marriages in which the intellect and the sym- 
pathy of the husband and wife so unite as to direct their two lives 
with a doubled intelligence and ardour to their work in the world, 
and with a devotion doubled in clearness and in steadfastness to 
offer that work to God. 

** Sacramental, too, in their nature, are those external advan- 
tages which raise the minority of the world above the majority.. 
I have said this before ; and now let me say, at parting, that, even 
should these advantages be taken away from us, and our power 
for practical good thus seem to be crippled—should we lose wealth, 
and consideration, should we lose even the comfort and the spiritual 
help of human love, let us not for that reason petulantly cease to 
struggle. Let us, in that case, turn to Christ, and think of His. 
social condition. He had neither wealth, nor temporal power, nor 

‘a wife’s love. But he showed Himself to us divested of all such 
helps and advantages, not that He might teach us to think lightly 
of them if they are given to us, but that He might teach us our 
want of them is no excuse for our refusing to do our duty; to. 
teach us that we should none of us say, ‘Because I am poor,. 
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because I am solitary, for these reasons, Lord, I am unable to 
follow Thee.’ ”’ 


CuapTer VI. 


THE strangers from Baveno, as soon as the service was over, lin- 
gered at the door to address a few words to Carew; and, when 
they had done this, they also expressed a wish to thank Mr. Stanley 
for the sermon he had just given them, at the same time saying 
that they would not undertake to criticize it except by praising the 
courtesy and moderation of its tone. They were not, however, 
allowed to go without the offer of some slight refreshment, and 
Carew also took them through part of the Villa and the garden. 
By the time he had seen them into their boat the daylight had 
almost faded, and the first bell rang as a warning of approaching 
dinner. The decisive moment now could not be long postponed. 
Dinner was the only event that stood between him and it, and it 
may be easily imagined that, as he did his duties as host, he did 
not distinguish himself by any great vigour of appetite. 

At last the meal was over, and the whole party, having risen, 
prepared, as on former occasions, to take a stroll along the ter- 
races. Hitherto Carew, when seeking to speak to Miss Consuelo 
Burton in private, had been content to wait till a téte-a-téte should 
arrange itself naturally ; but now, almost without any attempt at 
concealment, he went up to her, as she was standing near her 
sisters, and said in a low voice to her: 

** Will you now tell me your decision?” 

Quietly, but without hesitation, she detached herself from those 
near her, and slowly walked away at Carew’s side into the dim- 
ness. As soon as they were well out of ear-shot and observation 
of the others : 

‘“* Well,” he said, ‘‘I am waiting. Consuelo, are you going to 
tell me?” 

“Tam,” she said. ‘I have thought it all over. As to what 
you do, I can advise only. As to what I do, I can only follow the 
advice which my conscience, after long trouble, has given me. 
My mind was made up before this morning, but what we heard 
this afternoon in chapel has confirmed me in my decision. One 
thing, however, let me say to you first. You have conveyed to 
me, as clearly as if you had used many more words, what you feel 
for me ; and I believe you—I trust you. I,” and here her voice 
grew low and tremulous, “I, if I followed my impulse, should try 
to make some reply to you. But why should I now? It is better 
not to express a feeling which most probably one will have to 
renounce for ever.” 
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*‘Renounce!”’ Carew repeated, with a momentary eagerness ; 
“and would it be renunciation on your part? If so, you have, 
indeed, answered me.” Then the eagerness gave place to complete 
despondency. ‘ And must you renounce me?” he went on. “Is 
that your answer?” 

‘In the same spirit,” she said, “‘ you must be prepared to re- 
nounce me. Listen. If your conduct towards the person you 
spoke of yesterday has been such as I understand it to have been, 
from what you told me—and I do not think that I understood you 
wrongly—in spite of every sacrifice it may entail on you, in spite 
of every loss of the power and influence you are so anxious to use 
for good, you owe yourself so far to her that you are bound, by 
honour and duty at least, to offer yourself to her, whilst there is 
yet time for you to do so. Ifshe accepts your offer, and if you try 
to do your duty by her after your marriage, as loyally as you did 
your duty in returning to her and in marrying her, you would have 
chosen a higher life, even should your external influence be small, 
than you would if, by doing a wrong to her, you purchased the 
power of making it far larger. If she reject your offer, you, at any 
rate, will have done your duty to her; so far as she is concerned, 
you will be free ; andtthen, perhaps, you may find one who, though 
not better herself, is able to help you better. If she accept you, 
and, if so, you have to forego anything which, under other cireum- 
stances, might have made your life completer, you will have made 
your sacrifice, and I will hope—I will pray for you—that you may 
learn to see in that a compensation for what you lose. You will 
have made your sacrifice, and believe me—believe me in this—l, 
too, I shall have made mine. Write to her—go to her. Take the 
right step to-morrow ; and, when you know her answer, either send 
me your farewell or come back to me.” 

That evening, however, Carew wrote nothing. When his guests 
were gone he tried to compose a letter; but after a single attempt 
he pushed the paper away from him, and, a few minutes later, 
alone in a small boat, he was floating out on the lake, over the 
wavering reflections of the mountains. 

The lights of Baveno were glittering at him, out of the distance; 
and he knew that by this time Miss Consuelo Burton must be 
nearing them. He could not bear them. He felt them to be 
curiously watching him. He longed to escape into the darkness, 
and there settle his future. All of a sudden the remembrance 
came into his mind of Madame de Saint Valery, of his first 
acquaintance with her, and the villa she had occupied on the 
shores of that very lake. He hardly knew what impulse prompted 
him, but he turned the head of his boat at once in that direction, 
and with vigorous strokes of the oar was soon moving towards it. 
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Before long the Baveno lights were lost ; a dark promontory had 
eclipsed them. Then another came into sight, and another; and 
then a third, with the night caught in its gardens, and sprinkled 
through all their foliage with tremulous flakes of moonlight. 
Various villas, visible only by peeps, seemed to be sleeping 
softly. Their windows were dark; they meant to Carew nothing. 
But, at last, that one on which his thoughts were centred was 
before him, a sudden vision; and something about it, not the 
villa itself, made him catch his breath, start, and stop his rowing. 
There were lights in the lower windows—windows he once knew 
well; and these lights, which came plainly from shaded lamps, 
were of a delicate and peculiar rose-colour. It was the favourite 
colour of Madame de Saint Valery. The sight of it, as if by 
magic, made the past present to him. Memories rose and floated 
round him, from the bosom of the lake, from the statues, from the 
flower-beds, from the bright interior; and he thought of the 
woman who, without once making him love her, had often made 
him wonder why she failed to do so. 

At length, rousing himself, he softly moved his oars again, and 
with noiseless progress floated somewhat nearer the shore. 
Presently he fancied he heard the sound of guitar-strings stealing 
across the water, with a faint elfin tinkle. Again he rested on 
his oars and watched breathlessly. He hardly knew why. He 
hardly knew now what he expected to see, or for what reason it 
could interest him. He was rather the creature of an instinctive 
sense that any curiosity or excitement, however meaningless or 
irrelevant, was a momentary escape from the thoughts that ought 
to occupy him. Watching thus, he soon became aware that a 
figure of some sort was passing and repassing before the lamps. 
Then this sign of life ceased altogether. When it did so he felt 
a strange disappointment. It was as if his head were aching, and 
someone had ceased to lay something cool on it. A moment or 
two later, however, his excitement was roused again. Suddenly, 
in the garden, close to the water’s edge, just at a place where the 
shade of the trees was darkest, a small light began to shine like 
a glow-worm; only, unlike a glow-worm, it moved by jerks, and 
fitfully. He recollected that at that place was the boat-house. 
It another moment a muffled sound reached him, like that of 
an oar struck against wooden planking ; and tangled with this the 
sound of a human voice. He strained his ears with an unneces- 
sary, a blank intensity; and now, there was no doubt of it, he 
could hear oars splashing. 

He had not long to wait before he had further food for his 
curiosity. About thirty seconds more, and the darkness of trees 
and water gave forth into the moonlight a black boat; and in this 
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boat there were two figures sitting. One of them seemed to be 
reclining in a listless attitude in the stern. The other was sculling, 
regularly but without much vigour. A second glance—for his. 
first left him doubtful—revealed to Carew that they were women. 

Any man who has ever felt much interest in women in general, 
rarely loses that interest, even when one of them has fixed his. 
affections ; and Carew was conscious, preoccupied as he was, of a 
certain sentimental curiosity in the spectacle now before him. It. 
was not, however, of a very keen nature till he became aware, as 
the strange boat moved in the moonlight, that the hair of the 
woman in the stern was of the colour of pale gold. “Am I 
dreaming?” he thought. ‘‘ Has this whole day been a dream ? 
Have I slipped back eighteen months into the past?” He was 
still dizzy with this helpless sort of half-doubt, when again the 
notes of a guitar struck on his ears. He saw the instrument in 
the hands of the fair-haired woman; and almost before he had 
realised this new impression his ears were invaded by the same 
Neapolitan hymn which Miss Capel had sung to him at Courbon 
Loubet, and by which his own musicians had recalled her to him. 

Without pausing to reflect, obedient merely to an instinct, he 
impelled his boat towards the singer; and, not thinking how 
singular this conduct must appear to a stranger, very soon he was 
gliding within a few yards of her, with eyes almost expecting to 
find that it was Miss Capel herself. It was not Miss Capel, how- 
ever. It was Madame de Saint Valery. 

‘Mr. Carew!” she exclaimed, stopping her song, “is that Mr. 
Carew ?” 

There was some surprise in her voice, but not much. It was the 
voice of one who finds not an unexpected thing, but a thing 
unexpectedly soon. Carew, however, seemed completely thunder- 
struck. 

“You!” he exclaimed at last. ‘‘ And what brings you here?” 
Then, as if this struck him as somewhat cold and uncourteous. 
“This is the second time,’ he added, “that your voice has 
brought me to you. Are you living there—in that villa? How 
long have you been there ?”’ 

“Why,” she said, ‘should you be surprised at seeing me? 
That villa is my own. I bought it last year. Is it unnatural 
that I should be here? Do you think any special reason is neces- 
sary to account for it?” As she spoke there seemed a faint smile 
in her eyes, as though she were gently laughing at him; and then, 
growing quite serious, ‘‘I will tell you plainly,” she said, “that 
there was a special reason: and that reason was my desire to see | 
yourself. I was going to have written to you at your address in 
England, for at Nice you quite forgot to tell me where you were; 
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but, being at Milan, I saw in one of the papers that you were on 
the island; so I came here myself, and meant to-morrow to have 
written to you.” 

“Why,” said Carew, coldly, as if he dreaded her answer, ‘‘ why 
do you want to speak to me?” Saying this he glanced towards 
her companion. 

Madame de Saint Valery understood the glance. 

“Tt is my maid,” she said. ‘She speaks not a word of English. 
But, come—what I have to say to you will take a little time in 
saying. Come indoors, and I will have it out with you there !” 

‘Tt is late to-night,” said Carew. ‘‘ Let me come to-morrow.” 

“Nonsense,” she said. ‘It is quite early. You are shy of me. 
Why are you shy ? What I want to tell you has nothing to do 
with me—with me, or my wretched life. I am not going to weary 
you with asking any more kindness from you. What I want is to 
do you a kindness myself. Come, Mr. Carew, please do as I ask 


you. -You know the boat-house. Go first; and you shall help us 
in landing.” 


Cuapter VII. 


‘* Sir there,” said Madame de Saint Valery, when Carew, blinking 
and absent, found himself in the rose-coloured lamplight. ‘“‘ Sit 
there. You know the chair well. You are not yourself. What is 
the matter with you ?” 

** Only surprise,” said Carew, forcing a smile. ‘Only surprise 
at this unexpected meeting; and your lamps after the moon- 
light.” 

“If you will not tell me,” she replied, ignoring his explanation, 
“* would you like me to tell you? I know perfectly well.” 

** Tell me, then,” said Carew. 

“What is the matter with you is that you are unhappy; and 
here is something that will show you I know the cause.” 

She rose from her seat, and moved to a small table, covered with 
ornamental trifles. From amongst them she took a velvet case, 
and sitting opposite to Carew, tapped it gently with her slim 
fingers. Carew, for his part, thought he must be going mad, and 
had remained watching her without saying a word. After a 
moment’s pause, she opened the case, and exhibited to him a 
diamond bracelet.” 

“Do you know,” she said, ‘‘ what that is? It is my wedding 
present for Violet Capel.” 

Carew started, caught his breath, and stared at her. 

“Ah,” she went on, “you see I was quite right. You are 
unhappy because of her. Now, listen to me. I have made little 
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of my own life, God knows: and I believe I have lost or am losing 
even my sorrow for having made so little of it. But I have not 
lost my recognition of one thing; and that is the kindness that 
you showed to me—the real -interest you took in my welfare. 
You advised me well. You tried to make me make the best of 
myself; and though I decided on making the worst, to you I 
am still grateful. I want to advise you now. I am, perhaps, the 
only person who could do so. Now, be patient, and don’t be 
embarrassed with me. You have admitted—haven’t you ?—that 
your happiness is connected with Violet. I don’t think you 
have, by the way; but you may as well do so, for I see it.” 

** You are right,”’ said Carew; “it is connected with her.” 

‘You know, I suppose,” Madame de Saint Valery went on, 
‘that Violet Capel’s marriage with the Comte de Vaucluse is now 
to take place very soon.” 

know said Carew; “and she hates the man.” 

“Violet,” said Madame de Saint Valery, ‘‘is a most fascinating 
and attractive girl: and I love her, because she still is true to me, 
in spite of what I am; and still she writes to me, unknown to her 
parents, who have now forbidden her to have any communication 
with me. I don’t wonder that any man should fall in love with 
her ; and many a man has done so. But, Mr. Carew, you know 
very little about her. I know her through and through; and I 
want to tell you what she is, and what you may hope from her. 
You say she will be unhappy with the Comte de Vaucluse. You 
are quite right; and she has no doubt told you so, or let you see 
it. He is not a man who could ever satisfy her nature. Now, I 
want to tell you what her nature is. In one way she is the most 
innocent and ingenuous creature that ever breathed. She has 
done nothing—no, nothing that the world, in its conventional 
language, calls wrong. Her whole being longs for sympathy— 
craves for it. I have often thought that her soul was like one 
passionate sigh. Well, as I say, in one way she is virtue itself ; 
she is girlish innocence itself. She doesn’t know the look of evil; 
and yet for that very reason it is her nature to do evil, and to do it 
as childishly and as ingenuously as she would do good.” 

“Do you think she would,” said Carew, “if she were happily 
married, and if her desire for sympathy were satisfied ?” 

“‘ What is the good,” said Madame de Saint Valery, “ of talking 
about ‘ifs’? She will not be happily married. That matter is 
settled; and I want you, for your own sake, to understand it 
thoroughly.” 

“Do you know the history,” said Carew, ‘‘ of her acquaintance 


and her friendship with me?” 


“Hush,” said Madame de Saint Valery. “Do not interrupt 
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me. I will come to what you speak of afterwards. I must begin 
in my own way. A year or two ago, when she and her parents 
were at Naples, she fell violently in love with a certain English 
officer, who had left England for a time on account of certain 
troubles with his wife. ° He was a very handsome man, not short 
of fifty, and many women, young girls especially, still continued to 
find him dangerously fascinating. Violet Capel at once took his 
fancy. She, for her part, was infatuated by him. She made no 
concealment of the fact, poor child. She seemed not to see any- 
thing in it which needed concealment, or could call for censure. This 
openness was the means of saving her, for her parents, very properly, 
at once took her away. Nor did they do this merely to save her 
from her married admirer. Another man—a sort of relation of 
theirs—was, at the same time, in love with her also, devoted to 
her, with a sort of religious devotion, and anxious to think her, or 
at any rate to make her, a saint. From the worldly point of view, 
he would have been a very fitting match; but, though she tole- 
rated him with good-nature, she never cared two straws for him, 
though he wrote all sorts of verses to her, and she is devoted to 
poetry. Poor child!—it was no thanks to herself that the other 
man did not ruin her. She would have gone to her ruin with the 
same innocence in her eyes that most girls would have in going 
to their Confirmation. I’ll tell you what she is—this describes 
her exactly : she has all the heart of Eve after the Fall, and the 
conscience of Eve in Paradise.” 

‘“‘ Then there is all the more reason,” said Carew, sadly, “ why 
someone who can guide her wisely should be always with her, to 
guide her.” 

“Again you interrupt me,” said Madame de Saint Valery. 
‘* What I have to tell you is only half finished. I have described 
to you only half of her character. I have described to you the way 
in which passion or love appeals to her, and the way in which she 
responds to it. I must now describe to you her character with 
regard to the world and worldliness. There is here exactly the 
same mixture of innocence and what good people call evil. She 
appreciates worldly distinctions with a wonderful quickness, though 
not always, I daresay, with correctness. The brilliancy of a great 
position, however vaguely she conceives it, attracts her exactly as 
some pretty thing attracts a child, or as some man she might be 
in love with would attract her. Only just as, in the latter case, 
we should find her ingenuous passion, in the former we should find 
an equally ingenuous obstinacy ; and this obstinacy, if it came in 
conflict with passion, would have a noiseless and almost unacknow- 
ledged, but still a complete, victory over it. It would be always 
seeming to yield, but it never would yield.” 
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** But, surely,” interposed Carew, “ the man she was in love with 
at Naples—in the case of her fondness for him there was no world- 
liness ?” 

“You see,” said Madame de Saint Valery, “‘she was then only 
beginning, and that man—I don’t think I told you what he did. 
The morning before the Capels left Naples this man, seeing that 
Violet was to be taken from him, went off to Venice with an opera- 
dancer. Violet Capel is still tender over his memory, and his in- 
fidelity still fills her heart with a feeling that has every resemblance 
to a profound sorrow, except that it somehow does not seem to 
pain her. It is rather like a piece of melancholy music, which, 
though it suggests pain, contrives to give pleasure. Well, by-and- 
bye, at Paris, the Comte de Vaucluse met her. You know what he 
is—one of the most dissolute men in Europe, and, apart from a 
certain superficial worldly knowledge, one of the most foolish. 
Still, as you know, he is immensely rich ; his horses win races, he 
entertains Royalty, and soon. The Comte de Vaucluse at once 
fell in love with Violet, and his love had all that folly of which only 
a middle-aged man of the world is capable. I don’t know which to 
say she was—his passion or his whim. Anyhow, a week after he 
had first seen her he made her an offer of marriage, and Violet, 
flattered and dazzled by the offer, and imagining that her heart 
had been left, beyond recall, at Naples, at once accepted him. Her 
mother did all she could in opposition to the engagement, but 
Violet would listen to nothing. Well, Mr. Carew, by-and-bye 
Violet fell in love with you. You know the details of that process 
better than Ido. But I can tell you one thing. Whatever she 
seemed to feel for you she did feel. Her passions, her sentiment, 
all that tender music her thoughts and her heart seem to make, 
when one is with her—it is the real, natural music of her nature. 
But it didn’t alter her conduct. Look at this,” Madame de Saint 
Valery continued, ‘‘ here is a letter I had from her only three days 
ago.” And she put a letter into Carew’s hands. 

He read it from end to end, carefully. There was not a word in 
it to indicate any want of spirits or any aversion to the prospect 
before her. On the contrary, it spoke of nothing but her trousseau 
and her wedding-presents, the beauty of both of which seemed to 
enchant her; of what she meant to do to the furniture of her 
boudoir in Paris; and of a design for a monogram and coronet 
to be embroidered on her pocket-handkerchiefs. 

Madame de Saint Valery waited till Carew had finished his 
reading, and she had allowed him to ruminate over it a little while 
in silence. 

At last she said: ‘‘ Are you quite convinced now? And do you 
see why I have been so anxious, as a friend, to speak to you? I 
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know you love Violet. I know she is just the girl who might make 
a man unhappy; and I have wished to convince you of two things 
—one, that you have no hope of making her your wife; and the 
other, that she would not be a wife who would be really worthy 
of you. I love her myself; but you deserve someone better—or, 
shall I say ?—different.” 

A sudden glow of happiness flooded Carew’s consciousness ; but 
so strange, so unexpected was it, so mixed, too, with an element 
of pain, that his expression, though it changed, as he stared at 
Madame de Saint Valery, was altogether ambiguous. She could 
not understand it. Carew, when he spoke, hardly dared to trust 
his voice. He put the utmost constraint on its inflexions; and 
this only seemed to perplex Madame de Saint Valery more. Her 
impression was that it was the voice of desperation. 

“If I asked her to marry me now,” he said, ‘“‘do you mean 
solemnly to tell me that there is no chance of her accepting me ? 
—not if I went to her—if I told her I had a home ready for her, 
and would take her off to it immediately ?” 

‘*There is no chance,” said Madame de Saint Valery; ‘ abso- 
lutely none.” 

“‘How can you know that?” said Carew. ‘It is impossible 
that you can be certain of it. Nothing but certainty will prevent 
my going to her to-morrow.” 

“In that case,” said Madame de Saint Valery, ‘‘ I can give you 
certainty. Violet Capel is married to the Count already. They 
were together in London this year when I was there. I knew 
what the Count was. I knew how strong his whims were, and also 
how capricious. My fear was that he might satisfy his whim for 
Violet, and then get tired of his whim for marrying her. Mrs. 
Capel would not hear of the marriage taking place then; and this 
so increased the Count’s keenness in the matter, that he urged 
the girl to marry him privately before the registrar. She made 
me her confidant; and I approved of the plan. The marriage 
took place one morning, and I was present. As soon as it was 
over, I did what I had arranged to do. I took Violet back with 
me to her people, keeping the transaction a profound secret; and 
I told the Count that he should never claim his bride till he did so 
openly, in his own country.” 

To the astonishment of Madame de Saint Valery, Carew started 
to his feet ; an unexpected light showed itself in his lips and in his 
eyes; and, bringing down his hand hard on the back of a chair, 
with a long-drawn breath, and in a whisper, he exclaimed : 

‘Thank God! ” 

Then he subsided once more into his seat; and remained per- 
fectly silent, plunged in deep meditation. , 
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Madame de Saint Valery stared at him in bewilderment. He 
looked up and seemed to understand her expression. 

“You think me odd,” he said. ‘I will explain my conduct 
to-morrow. I can explain nothing to-night. You have so com- 
pletely astonished me that I hardly know if I am standing on my 
head or on my heels. Let me go. A thousand times, thank 
you.” And offering his hand to her, he prepared to move towards 
the window. 

“Don’t forget me,” Madame de Saint Valery said, and she 
looked up to him as if appealing to him for kindness. ‘‘ Let me 
hear from you, or come and see me, and tell me all about your- 
self. I, too, have something to tell you about my own future. 
I will see you into your boat, and tell you that unimportant piece 
of news by the way.” 

‘“‘ Begin,” said Carew, as they emerged together into the garden. 

‘*T,” she said, “‘am going to become a respectable woman. I 
am going to be married—married to an Englishman. I don’t 
pretend to love him, but I like him, and I shall be able to manage 
him ; and considering what my life for two months—two months 
only—was at Nice this winter, my life with him will be repose 
and happiness.” 

** And who is the man ?” Carew asked. 

“T won’t tell you to-night,” she said. ‘‘I am somehow shy of 
doing so. He isa great friend of the Comte de Vaucluse; and 
he already calls the Comte de Vaucluse his cousin. It was only 
arranged a week ago. You shall hear about it soon; but no—not 
now. Good night; and congratulate me.” 

An hour later, and Carew was in his own room again. The 
blank sheet of note-paper, which he had so lately tried to fill, and 
tried in vain, still lay in the blotting-book. Now he seized his 
pen, and began writing rapidly; and the word his letter began 
with was “ Consuelo”! 

He rang the bell; he told the servant to sit up for him; and 
unable himself to sleep, unable to rest, he again sought his boat, 
and rowed across to Baveno. It was then past twelve. The hotel 
where his friends were staying was dark in all its windows, and the 
door was closed. After much fruitless knocking and ringing, how- 
ever, he contrived to wake the concierge, and committed the letter 
to him, with special instructions that it should be given to Miss 
Consuelo Burton the first thing next morning. 

The envelope was superscribed ‘“ Immediate”; and next morn- 
ing, as the clocks were striking nine, an answer was put into 
Carew’s hands. It was an answer that to him meant happiness. 

By the same boat came Sunday night’s letters; and amongst 
them was a copy of the Morning Post. 
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He could hardly read, his pulse beat so rapidly; but as a mere 
mechanical distraction, his eyes strayed over the pages. All at 
once, however, his interest quickened. He smoothed the page 
open, and perused the following paragraph :— 

**A marriage is announced, and will shortly take place, between 
Mr. Geoffrey Inigo, of 50, Halkin Street, and of the Marlborough, 
White’s, and Turf Clubs, and Elise, Comtesse de Saint Valery, 
widow of the late Comte de Saint Valery, so long well known in 
the diplomatic circles of Europe. It is expected that the wedding 
will be of the most brilliant description, and that the bride will 
be given away by the Comte de Vaucluse, who will very shortly 
become her cousin by marriage.” 


Tue Enp. 
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AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION AND ITS 
REMEDIES. 


Sm A. Auison* in 1846 compared the probable effects which the re- 
moval of the protective duties on corn would have on the agriculture 
of England, with those which resulted from the free importation of 
corn from Africa and Spain in the days of the Roman Empire. 
Pasturage was found to be more profitable than growing corn, and 
the decay of agriculture brought about the extinction of the rural 
freed-men—cultivators of the soil—and the substitution of slaves, 
who conducted the pasture cultivation under large proprietors. It 
was on these grounds that Pliny said ‘“ Latifundia perdidere 
Italiam.” The same causes in the Middle Ages led to the de- 
population of the Campagna, viz. the free introduction of foreign 
grain by the Popes, and the sale of it by the Government at the 
lowest price at which it could be imported, and cheaper than it 
could be grown at home. 

Though the introduction of free trade in corn did not bring 
about the immediate results feared by Sir A. Alison, yet now that 
forty years have elapsed, some of them are distinctly visible. 
Agriculture is in a depressed state, the population is leaving the 
country for the towns, land is being laid down to pasture, and the 
importation of wheat from all parts of the world has rendered it 
almost impossible to grow wheat at a profit, except where there is 
a good market for the straw; and, in consequence, the acreage of 
arable land has fallen 1,288,418 acres from 1874 to 1884, and is 
still decreasing. 

Will the further results mentioned by the historian in Italy 
follow in this country, and will the agriculture of England be 
ruined, and the decline of the Empire commence? These are 
very important questions, and I propose to consider what is the 


* Essays by Archibald Alison—The Roman Campagna, 1846; Free Trade and Pro- 
tection, 1844. He quotes Gibbon: “ Since the age of Tiberius, the decay of agriculture 
had been felt in Italy; and it was a just subject of complaint that the life of the 


Roman people depended on the accidents of the winds and the waves.”—The Fall of 
Rome, 1846. 
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present position of agriculture, and what are some of the remedies 

uggested to relieve its depression. To take the latter first. Ido 
not intend to deal with the nationalization of land, as proposed by 
Mr. George, which is a theory too advanced even for Mr. Labou- 
chere ; but the fashionable remedy among the land reformers is 
the creation of small holdings and small proprietors. We have 
lately had an outcry against large estates in the hands of those 
“‘who toil not, neither do they spin”; and a demand for the 
compulsory creation of small holdings by the revival of yeoman 
cultivators, under the auspices of local authorities. This, though 
potent enough to upset a Ministry after it served its purpose, has 
borne no Parliamentary fruit. 

This question has now been pretty well threshed out; it is 
admitted, even in those countries which have been held up to us 
as a model, where small properties predominate, as in France, 
that the subdivision of landed property is nearly as fatal as the 
udgment of Solomon would have been to the living child, and that 
where brothers share the small paternal inheritance, it is only a 
blind statistician who can see two properties instead of one, when 
in truth there is nothing left.* 

Competent observers have recorded the failure of the system to 
promote good agriculture. Lady Verney has shown that the 
peasant in France and Belgium works longer and lives harder than 
the labourer does in England; that his plot is frequently mort- 
gaged to an unrelenting usurer, instead of his owing rent to a long- 
suffering and generous landlord. M. de Laveleye, in his Lettres 
@Italie, describes the misery of the Italian peasant owner and 
cultivator. Both in France and in Italy agricultural distress is 
felt as in England, and rents are falling in some parts 20 to 
30 per cent. In the country where I am writing, Savoy, there 
are, interspersed with larger holdings and estates,‘a good many 
small properties, which are cultivated like a garden; but such 
cultivation is only successful in a climate where there is a succes- 
sion of crops stimulated by a burning sun and frequent showers. 
In June the rye is six feet high, which, when cut, is followed by 
maize ; but the main crop, that of the vines, is a speculative one. 
If the vintage is bad, as it frequently is for a succession of years, 
the small cultivator suffers severely during the winter. 

It would no doubt politically be of great advantage if from 


* Enfin nous ne contestons pas que pour certains héritages le partage égal, auquel 
la loi convie les cohéritiers, rapelle un peu le partage non moins égal que la justice du 
Roi Salomon, proposa jadis aux deux femmes qui se disputaient le méme enfant... . 
Quand deux fréres ont pris chacun la moitié du domaine paternel, il n’y a que l’aveugle 
statistique qui puisse voir la deux domaines au lieu d’un, la vérité est qu'il n’y 


a plus rien.—De Foville, pp. 192, 195 (quoting Alex. Delaire, in L’£conomiste Frangats, 
Nov, 15, 1884), 
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natural causes the number of yeoman landowners in England 
could be increased, as those who have a substantial stake in the 
country form a strong Conservative element, as has been proved in 
France. But even if desirable, on political grounds, to subdivide 
land compulsorily, would it answer commercially or be permanent? 
If labourers were able to purchase land on easy terms, how many 
would fail from laziness or ignorance; the few who were successful 
would naturally buy out the less prosperous, and in a few years 
more than double their holdings; so that in ten or fifteen years a 
few would be left with five or six times as much land as they 
started with, and the remainder would be daily-labourers as before. 

The system of small holdings is no new thing; it has been 
tried over and over again, and has always failed, except under 
certain conditions, which I will mention later. In the early part 
of this century the custom of small holdings, in leasehold tenure 
for three lives, was prevalent; and most of them were farmed so 
badly that the natural result was that landowners, who wished to 
see their land improved, bought out the leaseholders and consoli- 
dated them into moderate-sized farms. In the next quarter ofa 
century it became the fashion to throw small farms together to 
save the multiplication of buildings, and to be able to introduce 
machinery on a large and economical scale. 

The enclosure of commons also tended to produce a large 
number of small proprietors, but few of the original owners trans- 
mitted their property to their descendants. The small strips of 
land were found inconvenient to work, and they were gradually 
absorbed by the larger landowners. Lord Onslow* mentions the 
case of Alnwick Moor, which was enclosed about thirty years ago, 
and divided among the freeholders. It has been so badly managed 
by the small holders that it is now partly going out of cultivation, 
and some of .the allotments are thrown together and let for 
pasture. 

In 1847 a land company was formed by Mr. Fergus O’Connor 
under the pressure of the Chartist disturbances, and, after about 
£90,000 of the earnings of the working classes had been subscribed, 
it completely collapsed in a few years. 

To create small proprietors, by artificial means or compulsorily, 
would be a retrograde step, and would end in disaster, as before. 
The Earl of Iddesleigh represented the general feeling respecting 
it in England when he said, at Bideford, in 1885 :— 


I do not wish to say a word against the increase of small holdings, or against 
encouraging labourers to obtain the possession of small portions of land of their own. 
I believe that when that is obtained by fair and reasonable work on the part of the 
labourer himself, by a course of steady industry, it will be very beneficial to him. 


* Landlords and Allotments, by the Earl of Onslow, 1886. 
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‘because he will know what he has done, and he will understand how to manage his 
land when he gets it ; but if you give a number of men each a portion of land of two 
or three acres, a great many will not know what to do with it, and they will only ruin 
themselves, and bring themselves to trouble and sorrow. 


Small proprietors would also be less able to withstand foreign 
competition than even the present tenant-farmers. The market- 
gardeners round Manchester feel severely the competition of the 
early foreign vegetables, which are now brought in such large 
numbers into the market, owing to the cheap through rates granted 
by the railways. 

If the number of proprietors in England were largely increased, 
would not the same result happen as in France—that there would 
be a universal outcry, at a time like the present, for a protective 
duty on corn, on the import of live animals, and for a total pro- 
hibition of the dead meat trade? An eminent statistician, M. 
Alfred de Foville, himself an advocate of the “ petite culture,” has 
inquired into its working in France, as fears were expressed by 
many that the compulsory sub-division of property by law was 
‘unduly extending the number of small holdings ; but it seems that 
there is no fear of such a result, as it carries its own remedy with 
it. He has ascertained from official documents that, while the 
estimated number of proprietors increased from about four and a 
half millions in 1789 to about eight millions in 1875 (including a 
large number of purely house property under an acre), in the last 
three years there has been, owing to agricultural depression, a 
marked diminution in the number of small holdings. No doubt 
the mortgagees have foreclosed, and thus a number of small hold- 
ings have been thrown together. He also estimates that the actual 
number of proprietors below fifteen acres does not, after all, form 
more than 25°79 per cent. Those from fifteen to 150 acres occupy 
88°94, or more than one-third; while those of 150 acres and 
upwards occupy 35°27 per cent. This shows that three-fourths 
of the proprietors in France have properties above fifteen acres ; 
and he reckons that, making allowances for inaccurate returns, 
more than half the landed property is held in large or moderate- 
sized estates. 

Another result of bad times in France has been that the métayer 
system is on the increase. This is really co-operation between 
landlord and tenant—the landlord finding the land, the agri- 
cultural machinery, and the seed, i.c. the capital to work the 
land, while the tenant finds the labour, and divides the profit with 
his landlord. One of the advantages of métayage is that it prevents 
absenteeism, because it is the interest of the landlord to super- 
intend the agricultural operations of his tenants. 

If we were to borrow any system from abroad, métayage might 
be worthy of a trial when the tenants have no longer sufficient 
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capital properly to stock or manure their farms. The principle 
has been adopted to a certain extent in the north of England by 
landlords giving their tenants allowances for boning and liming 
the land. This is a joint advantage to both parties, as it perma- 
nently improves the land. 

The system of allotments has been adopted for more than one 
hundred years, and for the last fifty years has become common, 
either away from the cottages or as gardens attached to the 
cottages. The inquiries made by Lord Onslow for the Voluntary 
Allotments Association show that there are 248 owners of estates. 
over 3,000 acres, or about one-fourteenth of the land under culti- 
vation, amounting to upwards of 2,441,620 acres, who have allot- 
ments and small farms on their estates, and are willing and 
prepared to meet any demand for them from those residing on 
their estates. 

At a meeting lately held at Grosvenor House, under the pre- 
sidency of the Duke of Westminster, Lord Onslow stated that he 
had ascertained the views of Mr. Joseph Arch, as claiming to 
represent the agricultural labourers. Upon being asked what steps 
he would advise the landlord anxious to give the labourers the 
opportunity of fulfilling the conditions of a successful allotment, 
he replied: ‘‘ Let the landlord call together the labourers of the 
village, without the assistance of any intermediary, and tell them 
that he proposed setting aside a convenient plot of land for the 
purpose of allotments; that on the one side he would divide it 
into small plots, and on the other into larger ones; that he should 
invite the labourers to apply for these plots in such sizes as they 
thought they could conveniently cultivate ; that the rent would be 
the same as that paid for a similar quality similarly situate, with 
such increase as might be necessary to cover outgoings of all 
kinds; that the landlord should insist, without a shadow of par- 
tiality or leniency, on the punctual payment of rent, and the 
maintenance of the land in a good state of cultivation; that he 
should give them to understand that, subject to these conditions, 
they would not be disturbed in their holdings, but that a breach of 
them would lead to immediate forfeiture.’ Mr. Arch further 
stated that if a large number of landowners would carry out the 
suggested apportionment of land, he would himself, if his engage- 
ments permitted, attend the meeting and express to the labourers 
his approval of the scheme. These proposals have already been 
practically carried out by numerous landowners, and therefore 
there seems no reason why compulsory legislation is required.* 


* On my own estate, three years ago, no response was made to an offer sent round 
by circular to 200 cottage tenants, to increase their holdings to any reasonable extent 
they wished. 
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However great are the difficulties which attend peasant pro- 
prietorship or co-operative farming, it is greatly to be desired that 
the experiment should be fairly tried, as the labour bill and the 
inferior quality of labour are great obstacles to profitable farm- 
ing. Anything which would tend to give the cultivator of the soil 
greater interest in his work and offer inducements to him to throw 
his whole heart into his work, as did the old-fashioned labourer, 
would be of the highest importance. One of the causes why many 
farmers have given up rearing stock and making cheese is that 
few of their servants will take the trouble to look after any opera- 
tion requiring more than ordinary care and intelligence, and 
without these failure is certain and ruinous. 

There are great difficulties in the way of co-operation in agri- 
culture, and hitherto it has not been uniformly successful. I 
have known a Manchester manufacturer who gave his bailiff on 
his home farm in Scotland an interest in it by handing over 
to him the surplus after it had paid the rent and 5 per cent. 
on the capital laid out. In the individual case it worked well ; 
but in another instance, where Lord Hampden tried to encourage 
his labourers by giving them a share in the profits of a good year, 
when a bad year came they refused to share in the losses sus- 
tained. 

In Lancashire the Co-operative Societies which have been suc- 
cessful in manufacturing undertakings propose to apply their 
capital to land on the same system; and when ample capital and 
knowledge exist, it may answer their expectations. 

The success of the experiment carried out by the Small Farm 
and Labourers’ Company, on the estate of four hundred acres at 
Lambourne generously given by Lord Wantage, must depend on 
their getting an industrious and thrifty body of labourers to take 
up the land either as tenants or proprietors. They ought not to 
depend entirely on borrowed capital, but mainly on their own 
savings, and even if they are able to purchase their holding their 
money would be better laid out in stocking a farm than in sinking 
their capital in land. 

Long before the “three acres and a cow” was made by Mr. 
Chamberlain into a political cry, many landowners, amongst them 
Lord Tollemache, had let, with success, small holdings to the 
most industrious of the labourers on their estates, enabling the 
tenants to keep a better and more contented class of servants on 
their farms. For the successful working of this plan, it must be 
supplemented by a cow insurance club, as, if the cow dies, without 
some such provision the labourer is unable to purchase another. 
A small holding of about three acres can only be profitably held 
by a day-labourer, provided his wife and family can assist in 
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managing it. Cowmen and teamsmen have not sufficient leisure 
time to look after a larger plot than a few hundred square yards 
of garden. In these cases Mr. Evershed, in his article on ‘“‘Cow- 
keeping by Labourers,” in the Royal Agricultural Society’s Journal, 
has shown there were other ways, such as a common field or 
cow-gait, by which a labourer is enabled to keep a cow. Small 
holdings are most successful when held by those pursuing other 
industries. There are, on my Cheshire estate, besides cottage 
gardens and allotments, sixty-three holdings under twenty acres, 
many of which are held by mechanics, such as carpenters, wheel- 
wrights, and plasterers; and on my Lancashire and Derbyshire 
estates those who work by day in cotton-factories and coal-mines 
have similar holdings. This is a class of holdings which it is most 
desirable to encourage. 

Is there anything in our system of entail and settlement which 
affects agriculture at the present time? If it is urged that land 
is concentrated in too few hands, it may be answered that the 
present low prices have brought very considerable estates into the 
market, and there is no difficulty in obtaining land on reasonable 
terms. By Lord Cairns’ Act many properties have been cleared 
of incumbrances by the sale of a portion, and the owners of land 
are now better able than they ever were either to farm the land 
themselves or assist their tenants. 

I cannot forbear adding, though I may seem to be prejudiced 
in the matter, that it must be remembered that it is owing to 
our custom of primogeniture that large estates have been kept 
together, and men of leisure and cultivation have lived on their 
estates and borne the duties and undertaken responsible posts in 
our local self-government. The owners of large estates have always 
led the way in improvements in agriculture, both in cropping, in 
draining, in the building of homesteads, and in rearing of stock. 
In past generations, as in the present, we owe much to the Cokes 
of Norfolk and to the Dukes of Bedford. The Tollemaches, Wal- 
singhams, and Sudeleys have made experiments in the tenure of 
land, in ensilage, and in fruit-farming, which have been of great 
value. It is owing to men of such a stamp, and to the encourage- 
ment they have given their tenants, that English agriculture is 
the foremost and most scientific in the world. It is on the large 
estates that farms are the most readily let, because in times of 
depression the landlord is able to give the greatest assistance to 
his tenantry, and even in ordinary times it is not an uncommon 
thing for a fourth or a third of the rent-roll to be laid out on 
the improvement of the property from year to year. 

The Ecclesiastical Commissioners are the largest landowners in 
England; and they have, during the past year, made an offer to sell to 
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certain agricultural tenants on their estates, at a price to be agreed 
on, the freehold of their holdings. About 700 acres have thus been 
sold at a price of £180,000. The largest sales have been made 
in small holdings in Wales, where the agricultural depression has 
not been so much felt, and as much as twenty-eight to thirty years 
purchase has been obtained. 

The working of the scheme is as follows :— 

** Suppose A. to be the tenant of twenty acres, with house, &c. 
thereon, at a rent of £45 per annum, the price required for the 
purchase of the freehold being, say, £1,300. Of this sum there 
would be paid down at the outset £195, or 15 per cent. on the pur- 
chase, leaving 1,105 on mortgage of the property. The half-yearly 
payment in respect of the mortgage, calculated at £5 10s. Od. per 
cent. per annum, would be £30 7s. 9d. This payment would clear 
off the mortgage debt in thirty years. If at any time during 
that period, say at the end of the fifteenth year, A should be in a 
position to pay off the balance of the mortgage, the Commissioners 
would be willing at once to accept such balance, which in this 
ease would be £698 Os. 9d. The stamp duty payable would be 
£8; viz. £6. 10s. Od. for the purchase deed, and £1 10. Od. for 
the mortgage deed. The title of the Commissioners being Parlia- 
mentary, no further charges for conveyancing are made.” 

If this offer is generally accepted a large acreage of land would 
be brought into the market on very easy terms to the purchasers, 
and without any loss to the Church Estates Commissioners. 

I have endeavoured to show that there is no one panacea, based 
on a system of land tenure, for agricultural depression, and the 
result of my inquiries is that if I am to judge of the general 
prospects of agriculture from the reports in various parts of 
England where the soil is poor, or where there is strong clay, and 
where good markets are distant, I should be inclined to predict a 
permanent fall in rents, and even that some land at present prices 
will remain uncultivated. But, though large reductions of rent 
have been made temporarily by landlords and the rent of agri- 
cultural land has fallen 20, 30, and even 50 per cent. over a large 
part of Great Britain, I do not think that there will be in the 
north and west of England, or in the neighbourhood of large 
towns, any material reduction of rents below the standard which 
existed thirty years ago. I mention that date because, in those 
cases where rents were raised owing to the sudden prosperity 
produced by the large influx of gold, the American and Franco- 
German wars, and the large demand for coal and iron, it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that they will fall again in the same 
ratio that the price of many other necessary commodities has 
fallen. When I read the favourable reports of the Judges of the 
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Dairy and Stock Farm Prize Competition for 1885, in the counties. 
of Lancaster and Chester, I see that in that year, when the prices. 
were nearly as low as they are now, those who farmed with 
intelligence and judgment in those counties could reap a profit 
and pay a substantial rent. 

These farms are in three classes: (1) those of 100 acres and 
upwards, and (2) between 30 and 100 acres, each devoted seve- 
rally to dairy produce and the raising of stock, and (3) those 
under 40 acres, where the principal part of the labour is con- 
tributed by the farmer’s family. There seems no reason why the 
above-mentioned results should not be obtained in other parts of 
England by farmers giving up the growth of wheat and adapting 
their farms to the rearing of stock or to dairy produce. 

The judges say, ‘‘ The commercial side of farming is one of the 
most important of the conditions on which agricultural success 
depends.” My own experience confirms that view, and that where 
farmers complain that they cannot get a good price for their cheese 
and butter, they have often only themselves to blame; they have 
not studied their business as a tradesman does. It does not pay in 
these days of foreign competition to turn out anything but the best 
article, whether it is in dairy or in stock farming, and those that 
can do so obtain remunerative prices. American competition will 
have even done good if it shows many farmers how necessary it is 
to apply the same care and thought in bringing their produce to. 
market in the best shape and at the right moment. 

What seems to have struck the very competent judge, Mr. T. 
Chalmers Morton, who writes this report, was “‘ the extraordinary 
development of land value, at their own risk, by yearly tenants.” 
Does not this testimony show that our present system of land 
tenure is not much at fault, and afford encouragement to those 
who believe that the varied size of farms from 30 acres to 100, or 
even 200, devoted to the production of milk, butter, or cheese, 
and the breeding and rearing of live stock, is most suitable to the 
existing state of the markets, and most remunerative both to land- 
lord and tenant? The small farms of 40 to 80 acres have passed 
through the crisis with the least loss, especially when the farmer 
is dependent on his own industry and that of his family, and he is 
contented to live in a more homely style than has been the case on 
the large farms. In the counties above referred to the farmer is 
not ashamed to take his coat off and do a day’s work on his farm, 
and that is mainly the cause of their success. This, however, is. 
not the only requisite. 

We have, with regret, to acknowledge that many of our farmers 
have been beaten in their dairy products by the French and Danish 
peasants, as well as the Americans, and they must emulate their 
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care, intelligence, and knowledge before they can successfully 
compete with them. The late Lord Vernon and his son have 
taken the first steps to remedy this defect by establishing a dairy 
school at Sudbury, where lessons are given in making butter and 
several kinds of cheeses at remunerative prices. Their example 
has been followed by the Cheshire Chamber of Agriculture in 
starting a County Dairy Association for training the daughters of 
farmers and others in the management of a dairy. 

Canon Bagot has largely improved the butter in Ireland by 
means of a travelling dairy, and Lord Midleton has initiated a 
butter factory, which has obtained good prices. 

But some general measure of technical instruction is necessary 
‘in order to enable our agriculturists to compete with the 
foreigner. 

The recommendations of the Royal Commission on Technical 
Instruction, founded on the report of Mr. Jenkins, are worthy of 
serious consideration. But before dealing with them let us follow 
Mr. Jenkins in his review of what has been done in England and 
Ireland and on the Continent up to the present time for agricul- 
tural education. There is a chair of agriculture at South Kensing- 
ton, and a grant is given by the Government of £150 a year 
towards a chair of agriculture at Edinburgh. Cirencester College 
was the result of a movement in 1842 to supply a scientific 
education to sons of gentlemen and large farmers. There is, 
besides, a college at Downton, but the course there is too ex- 
pensive for farmers’ sons; and there is the proposed instruction in 
the rudiments of agriculture in the elementary rural schools, which 
has hitherto not been carried out, but of which I will speak in detail 
further. Since 1882 there has been a course of lectures at South 
Kensington which are open to schoolmasters, and evening classes 
are being held in market towns by itinerant lecturers for those 
who have left school. Besides this there are county schools which 
have instructed a limited number of tenant farmers’ sons and 
others, who have competed for the prizes given by the Royal 
Agricultural Society at their annual examinations. In Ireland 
almost everything for the advancement of agricultural education 
has been done under Government supervision and with State 
assistance. The first Government grant was given in 1888 to the 
Dublin Normal School, which took a farm at Glasnevin. Its first 
object was to qualify schoolmasters to instruct their pupils in the 
theory of agricultural science. In 1843, the Devon Commission 
reported in favour of the establishment of schools for agricultural 
instruction throughout the country. The potato famine made it 
necessary to teach the cultivation of other crops, and in 1848 the 
Lord Lieutenant appointed a body of agriculturists, called prac- 
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tical instructors, to go about amongst farmers and to urge them 
to improve their system of cropping; and through them green 
cropping, as a systematic feature in farming, was introduced in 
the south and west of Ireland. In 1850 workhouse agricultural 
schools were started, which lasted, in the face of Parliamentary 
opposition, only until 1862. The greatest number of workhouse 
schools having agricultural departments attached was seventy-nine. 
The Board of Education in Ireland, about the same time, started 
agricultural schools and gave grants to 115 schools of £5 each for 
the teaching of agriculture. In 1870 the Earl of Powis’ commission 
recommended a reduction in the number of schools, and in 1872 
Lord Spencer gave prizes to the occupiers of small holdings round 
school farms. These were given to the occupiers of the three 
holdings in each of those areas, valued at under £8 a year, which 
were most commendable on the score of the neatness and cleanli- 
ness of the house, the amount and quality of the produce of the 
land, and the character and condition of the live stock of all 
sorts. In 1873 there was a committee under Mr. W. H. Glad- 
stone, which recommended the model farms to be abolished, so 
that two only are now left—Munster and Glasnevin. In 1880, a 
Dairy school started at Cork, which has been very successful in 
gaining prizes for butter and for educating young women as dairy- 
maids. The stipend paid by each for the six weeks’ course is £3 ; 
and the commissioners have now laid down in national schools, 
that agriculture, in the prescribed course, should be a subject of 
obligatory instruction in the three upper classes in every boys’ 
rural school, and a special results fee of 4s. or 5s., according to 
class, is awarded for proficiency, in order to encourage the teachers 
who are most successful in this project. In 1881 the number of 
boys examined in agriculture, under this provision, was 37,476, 
and the number of passes was 18,517; in 1883 the number ex- 
amined was nearly 45,000. In order to train the teachers, classes 
of masters have been instituted at Glasnevin, for a special practical 
course of six weeks’ duration. There are a considerable number 
of schools, to which small farms or cottage gardens, the property 
of the managers of the schools, are attached, and results fees in 
these cases are given, not only for the book knowledge evinced by 
the pupils, but for the degree of merit which the cultivation of the 
little farm or garden evinces, and the practical power of the boys 
in working the farms. 

Mr. Jenkins visited North Germany, France, Denmark, Belgium 
and the Netherlands, in all of which countries there are agricul- 
tural schools. To illustrate the general practice, it will only be 
necessary to allude to two countries. In Germany there are twelve 
day schools where instruction is given in theoretical agriculture, 
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and twenty boarding schools where there is a farm at which boys 
of fourteen to seventeen are educated, at a cost of £25 a year. The 
day schools are subsidized by the State, and the course there is 
eighteen months. Besides this, there are agricultural country 
schools, and travelling lecturers, and special dairy schools which 
are subsidized by the State. It is said by these means the know- 
ledge of recent discoveries in chemistry and the principles of 
manuring have been increased, better methods of cultivation and 
cattle-feeding have been adopted, and advances in dairying have 
been made. In France there are twenty-three farm schools for 
lower agricultural education. Apprentices are subsidized by the 
Government, and they remain about two years from sixteen years 
of age. These schools have only been in operation about ten 
years; the State makes an allowance of about ten guineas a year 
towards the keep of each apprentice, and the apprentices, when 
they leave, receive a bonus representing the value of their labour. 
The course of instruction is about two hours’ lesson and eight 
hours’ labour. Agricultural instruction is also given in elemen-. 
tary schools, but the basis of instruction is founded on facts rather 
than principles. Engravings, representing the various operations of 
agriculture, the animals, and the implements connected therewith, 
are used as a first means of instruction in agriculture.* They have 
only been in operation since 1882. At the Amsterdam exhibition 
last year the agricultural school in the North of France got the 
first prize for the best scheme of agricultural instruction. 

The result of technical instruction in Denmark has been that 
the butter sent from Denmark is considered the finest in the 
London market, whereas twenty years ago it was described as. 
execrably bad by the British Vice-Consul at Copenhagen. 

The education given in our elementary schools in England and 
Wales is not the best fitted to make the rising generation in our 
agricultural districts useful members of that class to which they 
belong. It is true that the education in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic is of a solid character, and would enable any boy 
with qualities above the average, who was ambitious, to rise in 
after life to any position he might be fitted for; but is the educa- 
tion given to a lad of ordinary abilities, the son of a tenant-farmer 
or labourer, such as would enable him to farm with greater skill 
and intelligence than those who preceded him? Is he trained to 
be more skilled in the knowledge of the machinery which now sup- 
plements the labour of the farm? Does it not rather induce the 
most intelligent to seek their livelihood in the towns as clerks 
and shopkeepers? Does it not fail to teach them to observe the 
phenomena of nature upon which the growth of the crops depend, 

Notions d’ Agriculture et d’Horticulture. Paris, 1883. 
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and those elementary laws of physiology necessary for the suc- 
cessful rearing of stock? Would not some knowledge of agricul- 
tural chemistry have saved thousands of pounds in the last few 
years by a more judicious purchase and application of chemical 
manures, which are not only often largely adulterated, but in the 
late wet seasons have been washed out of the soil without any 
benefit to the tenant, but at a serious loss to his pocket ? 

The Commissioners report that instruction in the theory and 
practice of agriculture should be given in Great Britain, as it 
already is in Ireland, with suitable introductory object lessons, 
and “ form in the upper standards a part of the ordinary elemen- 
tary education of rural schools, and should not be relegated to the 
class subjects; and that if time cannot otherwise be found for 
them, which we scarcely anticipate, some of the elementary 
subjects, such as the higher branches of arithmetic, should be trans- 
ferred from the former to the latter category. And further, that 
encouragement should be given by way of grants to practical work 
on plots of land attached to such schools. One good result of this 
would probably be that the children, taking a more intelligent 
interest in farm work, would be less anxious to migrate from the 
country into the larger towns. It is probable that if the demand 
existed for a practical knowledge of agriculture on the part of | 
teachers in rural schools, some of the farmers’ sons, who at present 
unhealthily increase the competition of farms, would qualify 
themselves to become elementary teachers.” 

Owing to the want of such technical instruction, it is now very 
difficult to obtain an intelligent bailiff or agricultural mechanic 
who can practically control the working of a traction-engine, 
or of a threshing-machine. The Scotch farmers have always 
appreciated the advantages of education in their elementary 
schools, and, therefore, are generally better farmers than the 
English. If the recommendations of the Royal Commission 
were carried out, the labourers’ and the farmers’ sons would 
have the opportunity of learning the principles of mechanics, or 
acquiring some practical knowledge of the physiology of animals 
and of their diseases, and of forming some acquaintance with the 
vegetables and plants of the farm and the ingredients of the soil in 
which each flourishes best. Such instruction should be illus- 
trated by pictures and diagrams, and the lessons learnt at school 
might be followed by practical instruction in the field, either 
during the school course or at its termination. 

Mr. Jenkins suggests that, after leaving school, boys should be 
entered as apprentices on a good farm where the tenant would be 
willing to take them for two or three years. Such apprentices 
would be selected from those who have passed the science and art 
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examinations, and might obtain scholarships, which the chief 
agricultural societies should be encouraged to give. The Commis- 
sioners also think that the funds of the agricultural societies, which 
have been hitherto devoted to the encouragement by premiums of 
improvements in cattle-breeding and in machinery, should be 
offered in aid of local subscriptions for the addition of an agri- 
cultural department to the existing county schools. But to my own 
knowledge, in one of the county grammar schools where such an 
agricultural department was started, no farmers’ sons took advan- 
tage of such an education, which was offered to them in the shape 
of scholarships, and the scheme was abandoned. 

As many farmers could not afford either the time or the money 
to send their sons to middle or grammar schools, the course of 
instruction in the national schools in agricultural districts should 
be altered so as to include the elements of practical agriculture by 
competent teachers. 

The half-time system, in my own experience‘during twenty-five 
years in a village twelve miles from Manchester, has failed to give 
us skilled labourers; and, therefore, the agricultural teaching 
should begin at an earlier age if we wish to secure better 
workmen. 

In each county or group of counties there should be a school, 
managed by a local committee and subsidized by the Government, 
for the instruction of schoolmasters. Landowners would readily 
find or let a small portion of land adjoining these schools, where 
experiments in the growth of crops might be carried out, and thus 
a series of experimental stations would be provided which have 
been only partially carried out by the liberality of the Duke of 
Bedford at Woburn, and by Sir John Lawes at Rothamstead. 

It may be objected, either that there is a difficulty in obtaining 
teachers, or that the education in our elementary schools will be 
prejudiced by such changes. But the experiment has already been 
tried at the expense of the State in the case of the poorest and 
most neglected of our children. Since the publication of Mr. 
Jenkins’ report, the Royal Agricultural Society have instructed 
him to conduct an inquiry into the farming and agricultural 
training of boys in reformatory and industrial schools. These 
boys receive an ordinary elementary education, together with an 
average of seven hours per day devoted to work on the farm, the 
contributions they receive from the Government and the local 
authorities amounting to from £12 to £15 a year out of the cost 
for each boy of £20. 

There is a general concurrence of opinion on the part of the 
managers and inspectors of these schools in favour of combining 
agricultural training with school work. Though-the book-work is 
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generally limited to three hours a day, their education does not. 
suffer. The evidence of the manager of the Bolton Industrial 
school, where the boys’ ages are from six to thirteen, is to that 
effect, and he adds, ‘‘ On the contrary, it seems to develop their 
faculties and sharpen their intellect.” Another manager says: 
‘‘With reference to the education of children who will have to 
maintain themselves by manual labour, it is of the first conse- 
quence that they should be taught to use their hands as well as 
their heads at an early age, or else they will acquire a dislike to 
physical labour which will render it difficult for them to 
acquire it.” 

Such an education would fit boys equally for either home or 
colonial work. Farmers would derive benefit from agricultural 
training in elementary schools, not only on account of themselves 
but the labourers they employ; and it is on their joint behalf I 
would urge this change. With the decrease of arable land fewer 
labourers will be employed; but they should be more intelligent, 
so as to earn good wages. They would then be able to live in 
a good cottage, with a plot of land sufficient to supply them with 
vegetables ; and when they have a family, and have saved money, 
a cow-run should be added. 

I am not one of those who take a desponding view of agriculture 
on the whole. There will always be depression from time to time, 
which must be met, not by legislation, but by patience and courage 
on the part of the farmer, and sympathy and assistance on the 
part of the landlord. Such a crisis we are now passing through, 
but better days will come. 

A combination of circumstances has kept down the price of 
agricultural produce :—the low freights ; the sale of surplus Ameri- 
can wheat at a price lower than the cost of production; the bonus 
which the depreciation of the rupee gives the grower of wheat in 
India; the low price at which the Australian and New Zealand 
mutton has been sold to attract purchasers; the exhaustion of 
capital, which forces the farmer to sell his produce to pay his rent 
rather than wait for better prices, and prevents him from re-stocking 
his farm. 

On the other hand, there is (1) greater immunity from disease 
in the flocks and herds by the prevention of the introduction of 
foreign cattle from infected countries. (2) The price of meat, 
though much lower than it has been of late years, is not lower 
than it was in the seven years from 1847 to 1854, taking the prices 
realised at the Christmas markets in those years, when it varied 
from 2s. 8d. to 5s. 4d. a stone, and in 1885 when it ran from 3s. 6d. 
to 5s. 4d. (8) Though the price of wheat has fallen, the price of 
oats and barley has not materially been reduced, and butter has, 
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until lately, been higher than it was thirty years ago. (4) Our 
agriculture is the most scientific in the world, and our stock in its 
purest and selected races is purchased by agriculturists from every 
part of the globe. 

It is to be hoped that the large profits made by middlemen, and 
the preferential rates given by the English railways to foreign 
produce, are in course of remedy by the joint action of the pro- 
ducers. 

I will not dwell upon the general depression of trade, which 
must re-act upon agriculture, and upon the causes which create it ; 
whether it is the depreciation of silver and the appreciation of 
gold since France and Germany have adopted a gold currency ; 
whether all markets are glutted by over-production stimulated by 
Free Trade; or Trades Unions, by keeping up the price of labour, 
have driven our capitalists to transfer their workshops and manu- 
factories to other countries. All these questions will have the 
light of the Royal Commission on Depression in Trade thrown 
upon them. But much of the responsibility for this depression 
must rest upon those statesmen who have shaken confidence in the 
security of the tenure of land, and who have advocated “‘ ransom ” 
from those who hold it, who have substituted the policy of the 
weathercock for the traditional steadiness of English statesmen, 
who have in our foreign affairs introduced a policy of alternate 
surrender and spasmodic activity at a ruinous cost of armaments 
by land and sea, who have never acted with vigour till too late, 
and have therefore paralyzed the action of our commerce. When 
confidence in the stability of government, which is the source of 
trade and commercial activity, is restored, then, and not till then, 
we may expect better times for English agriculture. 


EGERTON or Tatton. 


Books quoted: Report of the Royal Commission on Technical Instruction, and 
Mr. Jenkins’ article in Royal Agricultural Journal; Le Morcellement, par Alfred 
de Foville, Chef du Bureau de Statistique, &c., au Ministre de Finances, 1886. 
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True ease in acting comes from art, not chance, 

As those move easiest who have learnt to dance. 
No question is more often debated by theatrical theorists than 
that of the respective merits of trained and untrained acting. 
Stated thus crudely, the question seems an absurdity; and in my 
opinion, I may confess at once, it is every bit as absurd as it 
seems. A little artful disguise, however, serves to conceal the real 
issue and to make it appear a subject for rational debate. Is 
a systematic course of instruction necessary to the development 
of a young actor’s powers? Does it not tend to foster conven- 
tionalism and beget an academic pedantry of manner? Is it not 
like the severe gymnastic of the Greek simpleton, who determined 
to make himself an accomplished swimmer on dry land before 
venturing into the water? And is not the end better served by 
simply throwing the ambitious youth at once into the deeps and 
letting him learn to strike out as best he may? More shortly 
stated, the question runs thus: Is not an actor his own best 
teacher ? Should he be school-trained, or self-trained ? 

Here, in England, we have every temptation to adhere to the 
latter opinion.* To reject it is to confess the inferiority of 
English acting; and however ready we may be to criticise this 
individual or that, our patriotism shrinks from such a general 
admission. All our leading actors are products of the “‘ go-as- 
you-please ” system, and are consequently its foremost champions. 
The few who have undergone a special training are by no means 
in the front rank of their art; which seems a conclusive argu- 
ment in favour of self-instruction, until we reflect that a teacher, 
to teach well, must himself have been well taught, and that 
whereas in France the greatest actors have for generations 
devoted a large part of their best years to training their successors, 
in England it is generally superannuated third-class actors, them- 
selves untaught, who condescend to transmit their mannerisms 
to the rising generation. No teaching is better than bad teach- 
ing, that is self-evident ; but does it follow that there is no such 


* It is only fair to mention that there are theorists in France—and these not quite 
uninfluential—who take the same view, and declare the Conservatoire to be the bane 
of French acting. 
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thing as good, competent, and valuable teaching? In acting, as 
in every other art, are there not indispensable methods, secrets, 
artifices if you will, which a teacher can easily impart in a few 
months, while the self-taught aspirant will master them but im- 
perfectly after the laborious experience of years? Are there not 
in acting, even more than in other arts, specific dangers, pit- 
falls, vices into which the unwary are api to fall irrecoverably, and 
against which a skilled instructor will instantly and effectually 
warn his pupils? We all know that it is possible to speak a lan- 
guage fluently and even expressively with little or no knowledge 
of its grammar; but is it not, after all, the simplest and most 
effectual plan to start from a good grounding in the rudiments ? 

This question has been argued out in theory a hundred times. 
My present purpose is to see what example can teach us in a 
glance at some of the leading actresses of the day. Examples of 
self-training are to be found in every London theatre; we shall 
take as our chief example of school-training an actress almost as 
well known to the English public as one of our own, an actress 
who was among us only the other day, and whose departure on a 
long and perilous voyage of conquest affords an apt occasion for 
an attempt to read the lesson of her career. 

Madame Sarah Bernhardt, it is scarcely necessary to premise, 
is eminently a product of school-training. Provost and Samson, 
with whom she studied at the Conservatoire, were noted as the 
best teachers of their day, Samson having been the professor of 
Rachel. She went through the prescribed course with diligence 
and with some distinction, though not the highest. As yet her 
peculiar gifts and graces were only in germ; but when they came 
to maturity she had learnt what to do with them. In the mean- 
time her fantastic eccentricity of character needed no develop- 
ment. It is said that her very short engagement at the Théatre 
Francais, immediately after leaving the Conservatoire, came to 
an end on account of a slap on the face administered by her 
to another lady of the company, unfortunately a sociétaire. 
‘“‘ C’était une jeune bohéme,” says M. Sarcey; “‘doublée d’une 
enfant gatée. Colére, mutine, fantasque, libre en ses propos et se 
moquant de tout le monde, ce démon femelle devait étre une 
exécrable pensionnaire.” It is curious to note that M. Sarcey, 
one of her warmest admirers, in writing what is intended to be a 
eulogistic biography of Madame Bernhardt, and one which she 
seems to have taken in good part, since it is not recorded that 
she has either horse-whipped the critic or stigmatized him as 
‘“un imbécile doublé d’un malhonnete homme,” yet speaks of 
her personal character and hints at episodes of her life in 
terms which, in England, would constitute a defamatory libel. 
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These matters, however, do not directly concern us, and are men- 
tioned only to show that if dignity and self-restraint are to be 
reckoned among Madame Bernhardt’s artistic qualities, they are 
certainly the acquired graces of the actress, not the inborn virtues. 
of the woman. 

We need not follow her closely through the stages of her career. 
She went to the Gymnase, and ran away without fulfilling her 
engagement. She appeared under an assumed name as the 
Princess in a Porte-Saint-Martin féerie. In 1867 she joined the 
Odéon company, and first attracted the attention of the critics in 
the small part of Zacharie, the friend of Joas, in Athalie. Her 
first popular success was Anna Damby in Kean; after which she 
played Cordelia in Le Roi Lear, and confirmed her reputation by 
her performance of Zanetto in Le Passant, and of the Queen in 
Ruy Blas. Passing to the Théatre-Francais, she made an unfortu- 
nate first appearance in Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle, and was equally 
unsuccessful in Chérubin and in Feuillet’s Dalila. Berthe de 
Savigny in Le Sphinx, however, Mistress Clarkson in L’Etrangére, 
Zaire, Phédre, Berthe in La Fille de Roland, and Doiia Sol in 
Hernani, combined to place her in the front rank. Then came the 
memorable visit of the Comédie Frangaise to London, when 
Madame Bernhardt found herself a bright particular star, even 
amid so illustrious a constellation, when Society flocked to kiss the 
hem of her garment, when Propriety itself found a nameless. 
charm in her “eccentricities,” and when, finally, she began to-. 
realise the pecuniary potentialities of star-worshipping Anglo- 
Saxondom. After this, she could not but feel herself cabined,,. 
cribbed, confined in the House of Moliére; and the rupture, in 
fact, followed promptly. She was now no longer a member of an 
art organism, but a self-centred and independent money-getting 
machine. It is unhappily no secret that she lives in a chronic 
state of pecuniary embarrassment. ‘‘ She contracts debts always,” 
says M. Sarcey, as though nothing could be more: laudable, “‘ and 
pays them sometimes.” In a word, she has said to her genius, 
“You must make money, money—artistically if you can, but by 
all means make money.” ‘To this end she has sought out all the 
most vehemently sensational parts in the whole modern repertory 
—Marguerite Gautier, Adrienne Lecouvreur, Frou-Frou. Not 
content with these, she has gone to Victorien Sardou for characters 
still more feverishly violent, and he has answered her call by pro- 
ducing those epileptic masterpieces, Fédora and Théodora. In 
such parts as these she has appeared night after night, and often 
twice in the twelve hours, for months on end. She has perambu- 
lated Europe restlessly and by forced marches, and she has shared 
with Mrs. Langtry the applause of the great American public. 
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Besides her excessive professional toils, she has undergone fatigues 
of travel and social excitements such as might well have broken 
down the strongest physique, not to mention so fragile an organiza- 
tion as hers? What art could survive a life like this? What 
talent could come unscathed through such an ordeal ? 

Strange to say—and this is the point on which I desire to 
insist—her art has survived the ordeal, not scatheless, indeed, but 
in marvellously good preservation. When she appeared last April 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre, the differences between the Sarah Bern- 
hardt of to-day and the Sarah Bernhardt of ten years ago were 
scarcely greater than the mere lapse of time must have caused, 
even had she scrupulously husbanded her resources. If she is no 
longer the silver-toned sylph whose nameless charm of speech and 
movement still haunts us at the mention of Le Sphinx or La Fille 
de Roland, that is merely because the most perfect of conservatoires 
cannot impart the secret of eternal youth. All the essentials of 
her talent she retains well-nigh unimpaired. If she puts them to 
less exquisite use than heretofore, sacrificing nobility of pose to 
restless vividness of gesture, purity of diction to ingenious elocu- 
tionary effect-seeking, that is the fault of the plays in which she 
appears. She has the old means at her command, and she uses 
them with the old mastery, though sometimes to less worthy ends. 
What, then, has given her this power of passing undegraded 
through all the influences that make for degradation? What 
talisman has saved her voice from becoming coarse, her plastik 
from hardening into mechanism, and her passion from habitually 
rushing into rant? Simply, I believe, the talisman of a thorough 
training, an early and systematic mastery of the methods of her 
craft. It is one of the characteristics of physical accomplishment 
—and the qualities which can be acquired by training are mainly 
physical—that it is even more difficult to unlearn than to learn. 
A good swimmer, a good skater, a good cricketer may, by sheer 
disuse, decline in actual power; but he will never lose his form, and 
swim, skate, or bowl like one untrained or ill-trained in these exer- 
cises. Similarly, an actress who has once learned to move grace- 
fully and speak beautifully will retain these distinctions in spite of 
star-parts and long runs, and boulevard audiences and England 
and America; in spite of all the circumstances, in short, that 
tend to produce crudity and commonness. 

If we go a step farther, and look closely into the constituents of 
Madame Bernhardt’s talent, the testimony in favour of training is 
still more cogent. It is certainly no exaggeration to say that she 
is the foremost figure on the contemporary stage, having attained 
@ wider celebrity than has ever before fallen to the lot of a 
dramatic (as opposed to an operatic) artist. Ristori was the rival 
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of Rachel, and for that very reason can scarcely enter into effective: 
competition with Madame Bernhardt. Salvini, with all his genius, 
has the disadvantage of being a man. Other actors and actresses, 
in Germany, England, America, enjoy great popularity; but, 
compared with the world-wide celebrity of Madame Bernhardt, 
their vogue is merely local. Nor will it be denied that, on the 
whole, she merits this eminence. Not to have seen her is to 
have missed the subtlest sensation of the contemporary stage. 
Her personality interests those whom it most irritates, and fasci- 
nates even while it repels. Taken all in all, she is one of the 
strangest products of modern civilization, “significant of much,” 
as Carlyle would have put it. Yet, closely considered, she is not 
a great actress. She is a woman of unique, though limited, 
physical powers and graces, and of peculiar, though still more 
limited, mental aptitudes. It is scarcely fair criticism to say 
that she can express nothing but what comes within the gamut 
of her own personality; for this applies to many great actors, 
and almost all actresses. The true point is that her person- 
ality is narrow, monotonous, and inadequate to the comprehension 
or expression of what is deepest and noblest in human character. 
A languishing sensuousness is the note of her organization. It 
is when she droops her large eyelids and lets her words glide 
forth with silken softness from between her half-opened lips, 
that Madame Bernhardt is in her most characteristic mood. Her 
finest effects are all variations upon this theme, or spasmodic 
interruptions of it. She has received from nature an insinu- 
ating, undulating, cat-like grace, which, in its maligner mani- 
festations, becomes snake-like as well. Her strenuous arms and 
supple frame are equally adapted for clinging convulsively to a 
lover and treacherously twining round a victim. She can impart 
to her voice something of that rhythmic subtlety, that penetrating 
and enervating sweetness, which belongs, in our imagination, to 
the spells of sorceresses and the songs of sirens. In her smile 
there is more than a trace of the enigmatic charm which hovers 
round the lips of Lionardo’s Monna Lisa. The scenes, then, in 
which she dwells in our memory as supreme and incomparable are 
scenes of sensuous self-abandonment, whether sincere or trea- 
cherous—in the last act of Hernani, in the second and third acts 
of Fédora, in many passages of La Dame aux Camiélias, Adrienne 
Lecouvreur, and Théodora. The hectic passion of Phédre, too, 
found in her an interpreter to the manner born, though this is one 
of the few parts in which she was at some points betrayed into 
rant. Even in the passages where her temperament develops itself 
freely we recognize a good deal of artifice in detail, but it is such 
personal, characteristic, and, so to speak, inspired artifice, that we 
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have not the heart to quarrel with it. Where her temperament no 
longer aids her, on the other hand, her whole talent is artifice. 
She does not grapple with difficulties and overcome them, but 
simply eludes and passes them by. So long as she does something 
peculiar and clever, she heeds not whether it be natural or pos- 
sible. Now she delivers a tirade of which she cannot master the 
true inflexions, in a low and rapid monotone, as though she had 
backed herself to utter so many hundred words in a minute, and to 
defeat the pencil of the swiftest stenographer. Again, in the ex- 
pression of lofty scorn or tragic despair she will grind her words, 
as it were, between her clenched teeth before shooting them forth 
from her protruded lips. Her scenes of statuesque placidity and 
rapt absorption, her scenes of nervous eagerness, with their flash- 
ing light and sudden shade, her famous death-scenes, powerful as 
they are, and sometimes impressive—all these are merely artifice, 
the product of uninspired calculation. But now comes the point 
I wish to emphasize. It needs but little study of Madame Bern- 
hardt to find her out, to recognize the narrow limits of her genius 
and the artificiality of her talent; yet, so perfect are her methods, 
80 exquisitely does she move and speak, so various and beautiful 
are her gestures, her poses, her intonations, that we see her with 
never-failing pleasure and pay her willing allegiance as to the 
queen of the modern stage. Even when least convincing, she in no 
wise shocks us; she often fails in inspiration, but seldom in accom- 
plishment. In one word, she is a thoroughly-trained actress. 
“‘Temperament and quick intelligence,” wrote Mr. Matthew 
Arnold in 1879, ‘‘ passion, nervous mobility, grace, smile, voice, 
charm, poetry—Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt has them all; one watches 
her with pleasure, with admiration, and yet not without a certain 
disquietude. Something is wanting, or, at least, not present in 
sufficient force; something which alone can secure and fix her 
administration of the charming gifts which she has, can alone keep 
them fresh, keep them sincere, save them from perils by caprice, 
perils by mannerism ; that something is high intellectual power. 
it was here that Rachel was so great; she began, one says to one- 
self as one recalls her image and dwells upon it—she began almost 
where Mile. Sarah Bernhardt ends.” Iam far from disputing 
either the lack of ‘‘ high intellectual power” or the inferiority to 
Rachel, who seems to have differed from her successor as the 
tigress from the tortoise-shell cat. Yet events have shown, as it 
seems to me, that Mr. Arnold was wrong at once in his diagnosis 
and his forecast. ‘‘Mannerism,” I believe, was already present 
in Madame Bernhardt’s art, while “sincerity” was already lack- 
ing; but, on the other hand, her “ administration of her charming 
gifts” was long ago “ secured and fixed” by her perfect training. 
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Let us turn now to the English stage, with its self-taught 
artists, sent forth to pick up their craft at haphazard, as a street 
urchin picks up his mother-tongue. Among English actresses Mrs. 
Kendal stands easily first, in right both of genius and of accom- 
plishment. Her organization is less peculiar than Madame Bern- 
hardt’s, but her instinct is far deeper, truer, and healthier. She 
is as a rose to an orchid—a homely, bourgeois flower, perhaps, but 
one of inexhaustible charm for all lovers of sincere, normal, open- 
air beauty and fragrance. It so happens that Mrs. Kendal served 
her apprenticeship in the old Haymarket company, the last of those 
theatrical organizations which, however imperfectly, used to per- 
form some of the functions of a training-school. The Haymarket 
possessed a method and a tradition in which its younger members 
were, consciously or unconsciously, indoctrinated, and Mrs. Kendal 
certainly learned all of good that was to be learned in that school. 
The characters, again, in which she is wont to appear, are pre- 
cisely those in which a special training is least necessary, or rather 
in which the lack of it is least apparent. They call for no grace 
of diction beyond that of speaking plain conversational prose 
plainly and intelligently, they involve no very great physical or 
vocal strain, and what they do involve is well within the range of 
Mrs. Kendal’s splendid physique. Thus she is at once the best- 
trained of our leading actresses and the one who could best have 
dispensed with training. With twice Madame Bernhardt’s phy- 
sical power, she does not make half such violent calls upon it. Yet 
even Mrs. Kendal, when she leaves the beaten track of modern 
prose, shows symptoms of defective training. Some of us have 
terrible recollections of her Pauline in The Lady of Lyons. I 
regard it as a sign of the innate sincerity and genuineness of her 
talent that she failed to put her heart into the somewhat ex- 
aggerated sentiment of that play; but a perfectly-trained actress 
would have shrunk from the mere exhibition of over-strung phy- 
sical frenzy which the part involves. Mrs. Kendal ranted—that is 
the only word for it. Her Rosalind, again, a healthy and pleasant 
performance, instinct with the spirit of comedy, missed the perfect 
charm of the part for lack of that subtle exquisiteness of diction 
which is clearly within Mrs. Kendal’s range had she ever mastered 
the secrets of Shakesperean verse and Shakesperean prose. That 
Mrs. Kendal can be a deeply poetic actress she has proved in many 
parts. Her Monna Giovanna in Lord Tennyson's Falcon, for in- 
stance, was memorably noble and tender. But in characters which 
call for vehement self-abandonment, or for great elocutionary grace 
and refinement, her lack of perfect training prevents her rising to 
the highest heights. _ 

Unlike Mrs. Kendal, Miss Ellen Terry is endowed with some- 
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thing of the exotic witchery of Madame Bernhardt. A delicately 
sensitive face framed in an aureole of flaxen-tawny hair, mys- 
terious grey-blue eyes of the kind which seem to float in limpid 
never-dried tears, a tall and commanding yet lissome and willowy 
frame ; these are the peculiar gifts which so strongly fascinate so 
large a circle of devotees. Her dramatic instinct, too, is very con- 
siderable. She shines most of all in eighteenth-century characters, 
such as Mabel Vane, Letitia Hardy, and Olivia; but in the 
passive pathos of Desdemona, in the playful sentiment of Viola, 
in Margaret’s madness, and in Iolanthe’s* wistful helplessness, 
she proved her intelligence, refinement, power, and originality. 
Yet so gravely does Miss Terry’s lack of training interfere with her 
“administration,” as Mr. Arnold puts it, ‘of her charming 
gifts,” that even in her best performances there are passages in 
which she descends to the level of the graceful amateur, while her 
“* worser parts” are very painful. She, like Madame Bernhardt, 
ekes out her genius with artifice ; but her artifices are home-made, 
naive, and monotonous. One could, without much difficulty, make 
an exhaustive catalogue of Miss Terry’s attitudes, and illustrate it, 
like a manual of fencing or gymnastics, with a series of diagrams, 
so that whoso reads may pose. And these attitudes, graceful as 
they are for the most part, have not even the external semblance 
of spontaneity. Like Beau Brummel with his necktie, she 
evidently gives her whole mind to them, diverting it from the 
business of the play and the words she is speaking. As to her 
voice, one scarcely remembers what was its original quality, so 
rapidly did it deteriorate after being put to the strain of the 
“legitimate” drama. Training would have enabled it to resist 
this strain; untrained, it succumbed, and is now, I fear, irre- 
coverable. Even when Miss Terry is in perfect health it is woolly 
and veiled ; a little cold or fatigue makes it hoarse to the verge of 
painfulness. In the expression of vehement and “ word-rich” 
emotion (to use a Germanism for which we have no exact equiva- 
lent) Miss Terry is utterly at sea. It is doubtful whether any 
actress of the first rank ever made such wonderful and woeful 
blunders as her Pauline and her Juliet. Their utter inadequacy 
was due in part, but only in part, to the final and most fatal dis- 
ability in which her lack of training has involved Miss Terry. She 
shares it, indeed, with almost all the leading actors and actresses 
of the day, but in her it is somehow obtrusively noticeable and 
disturbing—I mean, of course, her inability to speak verse. A 
teacher of elocution might find in her an accomplished model of 
how not to do it. To say nothing of such higher matters as the 
art of giving to a blank-verse period its due structural or architec- 
* In Mr. Wills’ adaptation of Herz’s King Réne’s Daughter 
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tural value—an art of which scarcely anyone now dreams for a 
moment—NMiss Terry has not the most elementary idea of giving 
grace or beauty even to the individual verses she utters. She jogs 
through them like a school-boy repeating his task, emphasising all 
the monosyllables,throwing the prepositions and conjunctions into. 
high relief, and even—I have seen this frequently—beating time 
with a see-saw motion of her hands to the “ very false gallop” of 
the jolting iambics. And this is the Ophelia, the Juliet, the 
Beatrice, the Portia of our day! In all her poetical parts we feel 
and deplore this terrible deficiency, but in these it is positively 
torturing. The public, I shall be told, clearly does not find 
it so; but that is because the public has been so long at the 
mercy of self-trained actors and actresses as to have forgotten 
the fact that there is any specific beauty in Shakespeare’s verse. 
Hear what French critics say of Madame Bernhardt’s elocution. 
M. Sarcey enlarges upon ‘‘sa diction d’un rhythme si juste et 
d’une netteté si parfaite qu’on ne perd jamais une syllabe alors 
méme que les mots ne s’exhalent plus de ses lévres que comme une 
earesse ”” ; and Théodore de Banville, speaking more exclusively of 
prosody, says: ‘‘On ne peut la louer de savoir dire les vers, 
c'est la muse de la poésie elle-méme. L’intelligence ni l’art ne 
sont pour rien dans son affaire; un secret instinct la pousse. Elle 
récite les vers comme le rossignol chante, comme le vent soupire, 
comme |’eau murmure, comme Lafontaine les écrivait jadis.” M. 
de Banville is a poet, and pays poetical compliments. He knows 
as well as anyone, perhaps better, that, in reciting Racine or Hugo, 
Madame Bernhardt is by no means warbling native wood-notes 
wild, but, however great her natural aptitude, is exercising a 
laboriously-acquired art. If it were true, he would not dare to say 
that “l’intelligence ni l’art ne sont pour rien dans son affaire” ; 
but applied to Miss Terry, it is the bitter truth. She has had an 
opportunity of speaking much of the loveliest verse that Shake- 
speare ever wrote, yet none, even of her many panegyrists, has 
thought of touching the note of praise which M. de Banville 
strikes so strongly, and complimenting her on her musical recita- 
tion ; while, on the other hand, it will scarcely be argued that the 
English iambic affords less scope than the French Alexandrine for 
exquisiteness of melodic utterance. 

A third actress, Miss Eastlake, may now be said to approach, 
if not to equal, Mrs. Kendal and Miss Terry in popularity. Until 
a few months ago one would have described her, unhesitatingly, 
as a tragic example of early promise utterly and hopelessly 
blighted by lack of training ; but recent events have proved her 
to possess a peculiar talent, which the untoward influences of 
her career have not succeeded in destroying. We all remember 
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her, at the Criterion and the Haymarket, as a fresh and charm- 
ing ingénue, full of humour, vivacity, and feeling. Then she was 
transferred to the Princess’s, to play the heroines in the melo- 
dramas of Messrs. Sims and Jones. She did not know how to 
economize her voice, nor had she the art of restraining excited 
movement and vehement gesture within the limits of grace. The 
result was inevitable. Her voice was ruined, and she acquired an 
ungainly gait and a jerky, monotonous system of gesture. It was 
painful to listen to her hoarse and relaxed organ even in the 
quieter scenes of such a play as The Silver King; and in the 
passages of sound and fury she screamed and raved excruciatingly. 
She was guilty of rant in the exact sense of the word—she 
exerted herself beyond her powers, and allowed the hearer to 
feel that she was at the end of her resources, and no longer mis- 
tress of the effects she was producing. Until the appearance of 
Hoodman Blind, this seemed the last word to be said with regard 
to Miss Eastlake : where no stamping and shrieking was required 
(as in Ophelia), one’s pleasure in the undoubted ability of her 
performance was marred by her spoilt voice and her bad carriage; 
where there was room for rant she became positively distressing. 
In other words (to quote a poem attributed, on I know not what. 
authority, to Longfellow) :— 
When she was good she was tolerably good, 
And when she was bad she was horrid. 

Hoodman Blind, however, revealed in her an unsuspected and 
really astonishing vein of ability. In it she played two parts, 
the virtuous heroine and her half-sister, a ‘ waif.” The former 
was commonplace, the latter was tragically true and touching. 
There was a scene in a low public-house, in which the ‘ waif,” 
broken down by fever and starvation, sought to win back the 
liking of a man who had deserted her, by outstripping her rival 
in sprightliness and joviality. The whole passage did not last 
three minutes, but in it Miss Eastlake displayed a power of exact 
observation and reproduction which was positively startling. The 
hoarseness of her voice and the angularity of her gestures stood 
her in good stead in the part of this miserable outcast. It was 
realistic acting of the most perfect order. Her performance of the 
courtesan heroine in Mr. Grundy’s Clito, has confirmed the re- 
putation which she gained in Hoodman Blind. Her cynical self- 
abandonment in the fourth act was, on the first night, really 
magnificent, though when I saw it again some time later it was 
already verging towards rant; and in the fifth act her portrayal 
of abject, grovelling, soulless terror could scarcely have been finer. 
All this, however, merely makes it the more deplorable that a 
lady in whom we now recognize the makings of a great actress 
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should have been forced to let her talent degenerate for sheer 
lack of method. She might have had grace and distinction as 
well as crude power; she might have preserved her voice while 
extending its range and subtilizing its qualities. As it is, she 
has a genius for being splendidly and pitiably canaille: a narrow 
and unhappy domain in which to reign supreme. 

Thus two out of the three foremost actresses of our stage are 
glaring instances of the evils of self-training, while the limitations 
of the third and greatest are clearly traceable to the same cause. 
Other examples could easily be adduced, though it is, of course, in 
those whose powers are most severely tested that lack of method 
shows itself most clearly. Mrs. Bernard-Beere is the possessor of 
a peculiarly powerful voice, and has, moreover, received what is 
probably the best training now obtainable in England; but her 
talent is too narrow and imitative to allow of her being taken as 
a case in point, on one side or the other. We have several young 
actresses of remarkable promise—Miss Rose Norreys and Miss 
Kate Rorke are, perhaps, the most noteworthy—who have not yet 
been put to the tests under which self-taught methods collapse. 
Miss Norreys, a born comedian, may, perhaps, be restrained by 
her small stature and fragile physique to the line of parts in which 
her natural genius suffices her. Miss Kate Rorke, on the other 
hand, runs evident risk of going the way which Miss Terry and 
Miss Eastlake have gone so disastrously. 

“Where is the remedy?” it may be asked; and, for my part, 
I have none to propose. In France the methods of the highest 
acting are a carefully-preserved tradition, modified by time, no 
doubt, but handed on from generation to generation with no break 
in its continuity. Here, a similar tradition was preserved, less 
scrupulously and scientifically, yet with tolerable practical results, 
in our Patent Theatres. With their decline the tradition lapsed ; 
and nothing is more difficult than to recover a lost art. As I 
remarked before, the leading actors of France are also the chief 
professors of acting. Samson and Regnier trained this generation, 
Got and Delaunay are training the coming race. If a Conserva- 
toire were established in this country to-morrow, who would be the 
first professors? Mr. Irving and Mr. Wilson Barrett? Alas for 
the young idea these mentors teach to shoot! Not until we have 
what Mr. Arnold calls an “organized theatre” is there any chance 
of our recovering the lost methods of this now chaotic art. 
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Even where the milder zone afforded man 
A seeming shelter, yet Contagion there, 
Blighting his being with unnumbered ills, 
Spread like a quenchless fire; nor Truth till late 
Availed to arrest its progress. 

SHELLEY. 


My object in life is to be a great high priest of Nature and a great benefactor of 
mankind. . .. I am truly thankful for all mercies, because all is the gift of God, 
From Him, of course, all I know proceeds. Some think nothing of Him who gave 
them their commission to work. Pray whence do new ideas come, but by a mysterious 
influence of a God-proceeding Spirit, which gives unto all men severally, as He will ? 

Journal of Frank BucKLaND. 
From time to time a paragraph appears in an English newspaper 
which states that in some of our industrial centres, where the 
canine, like the human, population is too dense, a mad dog has 
just bitten one or more persons. It goes on to say that these 
persons have all started for Paris, to undergo the Pasteur treat- 
ment. 

The paragraph arrests a certain amount of attention ; first, 
because there has been a scare about mad dogs, with new police 
regulations intended to meet both the popular panic and the real 
needs of the case; secondly, because hydrophobia when genuine, 
and when fully developed in the human subject, has, as yet, 
resisted all methods of cure; thirdly, because the name of 
Pasteur is becoming known through all the civilized world; 
fourthly, because the public, always impatient of failures, and 
also too impatient to master a new theory, feels aggrieved when- 
ever one of Pasteur’s patients does not escape hydrophobia. 

It is the object of the present paper to call even greater attention 
to the subject, to explain what the Pasteur treatment of rabies is, 
and to show what the French savant really aspires to do. Jenner 
did not cwre smallpox, but he found in vaccination a safeguard 
against it. Pasteur does not cure rabies. To arrest its terrible 
symptoms, and to lessen the sufferings of its victim, is beyond his 
power. Perhaps I might say that it was not even in his province ; 
for the patient already becoming rabid from the bite of a mad 
dog is not a case for inoculation but for the Hotel-Dieu, where 
surgeons and physicians try to soothe or cure him. Since the 
day when Joseph Meister (July 1885) was first experimentalized 
upon, and since Mdlle. Pelletier (November 1885) opened the list 
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of Pasteur’s actual patients, he did, up to July 6th, 1886, treat 
1,478 persons bitten by dogs believed to be rabid. Out of those 
1,478, only eleven are dead, as follows:—Two young French girls, 
one of whom, Mdlle. Pelletier, was ill before the treatment began ; 
8 Russians, out of 189 ; and one Roumanian gipsy. 

Let us see the figures in the Police Reports of the Prefecture 
of the Seine :— 

Bitten Persons. Deaths. 


1878 103 24 
1879 76 12 
1880 68 5 
1881 156 23 
1882 67 11 


1883 45 10 


That is to say, without the preventive treatment (in 1882) eleven 
persons out of sixty-seven died ; with the treatment (in 1885-6) eleven 
persons out of 1,473 died.* 

M. Leblanc, a great authority on veterinary matters, puts the 
average death-rate for the Seine at sixteen, or five in excess of 
the whole loss sustained by Pasteur, through his enormous ex- 
perience of 1,473 cases. 

These figures suggest an inference, and that inference is so 
favourable to Pasteur’s experiment, that I mean to give here, not 
only the experiences of an eye-witness, but a popular account of 
his work in Paris for the prevention of rabies. 

It consists of two parts: first, the culture and preparation of the 
virus, of what he terms his vaccine. This is grown in the cellars 
and laboratory of the Rued’Ulm. Secondly, the inoculation of 
the patients, viz. of persons who have been bitten, and who either 
are, or suppose themselves to be, in danger of becoming rabid. 
They are subjected to a ten or twelve days’ treatment by inocu- 
lation. When I was in Paris, in early summer, this ceremony 
also was carried on in the laboratory of the Rue d’Ulm, but the 
heat and overcrowding became so great, that those always in- 
convenient quarters have been exchanged (since the 16th June) for 
the new Clinique in the Rue Vauquelin. In the fulness of time 
Pasteur hopes to have a regular hospital, and to be able to follow 
up the subject of inoculation under advantages which are wanting 
at present. 

The Rue d'Ulm is a comparatively small street, leading up 
to the Place du Panthéon. The Rue Vauquelin is distant only a 
few yards, and both streets, like all those of the quarter between 
the Panthéon and the Luxembourg, are rather narrow and sombre 


* In London, during the first five months of 1886, seven deaths were reported from 
rabies. 
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coloured. Their pavement leaves something to be desired ; but if 
they have none of the noisier trades of Paris, they have also no 
showy shop-fronts, and no fashionable crowds. We are here in 
the Paris of letters, of specialists, and of students. Half-way up 
the Rue d’Ulm, on its left-hand side, is the great mass of the 
buildings of the Ecole Normale Supérieure. It has a long railing 
in front of it, and between the schools and the laboratory a longer 
garden, where the horse-chestnut trees set up tents of leafy green 
over the heads of a large and motley crowd. 

That was the aspect it presented to me on a morning of early 
summer. Dr. A. Thuillier, who had promised to take Mrs. H. R. 
and me into the laboratory, had not yet arrived, and, as the porch 
of the schools offered a shelter from the sun, I was able to survey 
the scene attentively and leisurely. 

When Pasteur was a youngster his love of the woods and fields 
got him into constant scrapes with his teachers. Yet that passion 
for the outside world, for the bird’s-nest and the river pool, was 
really a presentiment, an instinctive absorption into Nature, the 
first symptom of the passion with which he was to throw himself 
into her conquest. By degrees there was to dawn upon the son of 
the tanner of Arbois what is the ordained position of man, as lord 
of the creation. From the study of created things he was to be led 
on to consider the admirable construction of the universe, the 
adaptation of means to ends, and the infinity of resources which 
Nature has placed in the hands of those who love her. Pasteur’s 
first wish was to become an artist, to transfer to canvas the im- 
pressions which Nature made on his eye and on his mind. This is 
very curious. To this day he has an artist’s head on a soldier’s 
figure, and in him is curiously exemplified what old Jacob Bohme 
held, that though the Will be the inmost thing in man, and the 
principle of our personality, yet fancy, the form-fashioning, image- 
shaping energy, is the necessary complement of the will. The 
love of Nature came first, later came sympathy with humanity. 
As the sacredness of law dawned on his mind, Pasteur saw that 
disease and death follow on the infringement of law, and soon, 
on all sides and from all things, he was to hear a ceaseless cry go 
up. Then the paint-brushes were laid aside ; someone lent him a 
microscope, and the inexhaustible wealth of individual forms which 
it revealed to him fixed his vocation. 

One of his teachers in the little college of Arbois, more prescient 
than the rest, had early gauged the depth of the lad’s mind. 
‘‘Think, my little friend,” he used to say, “think of the great 
Ecole Normale.” So well was this advice followed that the young 
Pasteur not only went up there to study under Ballard, but he is 
now attached as professor of chemistry to a school which will be 
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for ever associated with his name, and with discoveries which 
have, as said his old master, J. B. Dumas, “‘ opened up a third 
kingdom ” of the economy of nature. 

His laboratory daily attracts scores of pilgrims. They arrive- 
from all parts of the world, eager to watch his experiments, to- 
understand his theory, to undergo his treatment, or perhaps only 
to realise the identity of a man who has done so much to enrich his. 
country, and to relieve sufferers in their hour of peril. 

For months the Salle des pas perdus for pilgrims and for patients. 
alike was the laboratory. The patients have, as I stated, now been 
removed to the Rue Vauquelin, which is better for them, and 
better also for the students of the Ecole Normale, since wolf-bitten 
mowjiks and panic-stricken ladies no longer have their wounds. 
dressed in what was simply the experiment-room of the great 
chemical school of the Ecole Normale Supérieure. The inocula- 
tions were for eight months performed in this crowded laboratory, 
where in book-cases are now preserved the archives of rabies, the 
daily registers of every experiment, the catalogue of all the cases, 
the telegrams, and the replies to all the messages necessitated by 
the constant arrivals of patients, along with the police reports of 
rabid dogs, and the further history of the men and of the animals. 
who had gone through the anti-rabic treatment. 

It was in this room that I first saw M. Pasteur, before I was: 
presented to him by Dr. A. Thuillier; he was bending over a micro- 
scope. His watchword is that of the old Scottish knights, “I’ll 
mak siccar”; so here he was passing his arms under review, 
before beginning the morning review of his patients. 

They, in the meantime, were collecting from the lodging-houses. 
in the neighbourhood where they are distributed, and there was, 
by 11 o'clock, a perfect Babel of speech. The street-arab element 
was not as numerously represented in the crowd as I should have 
expected, considering that street-boy and street-dog are only too 
likely to come in contact when rabies is in question; but on a 
bench close to the school there sat a genuine Arab. Voiceless and 
motionless sat the Kabyle, his white robes fell around him as 
around a statue ; his hands were spread on his knees in an atti- 
tude of patience, and in his eyes you read all the dignity of his 
race, and all the fatalism of his creed. ‘Allah is great. A dog 
has bitten me. They pretend that one of these white-faced 
giaours has a secret which can save me. We shall see. Kismet: 
it is destiny ; and Allah is great!” 

Beyond the Arab is an American doctor, talking rapidly, a Dutch 
peasant from Overyssel, and a group of Roumanians; one of them 
being a woman who was delivered of a child immediately on arriving 
in Paris. But she follows the treatment, and both she and her 
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infant are as yet doing well.* There is a sallow Spanish officer, 
an old man, three women of the lower orders, with children in 
their arms, and three Russians in high boots. Add to these a 
number of patients who look so unconcerned that one might fancy 
oneself rather waiting at a Pimlico dispensary than at the clinique 
for the treatment of rabies. There is no moaning or complaining. 
An elderly man, very badly torn about the shoulder by a horse, 
walks twisted, and looks, it is true, shattered by his accident ; and 
there is a rather lady-like woman, in deep mourning, who has 
the saddest eyes I ever saw. As I converse with her the face dis- 
tresses me more and more, and I say to myself that though . 
Pasteur may treat her so scientifically as to avert the conse- 
quences of her accident, he may not be able to prevent this poor 
lady from going melancholy-mad under the influence of a fixed 
idea! I asked her, at length, how long it was since she had begun 
to come here, and to seek the help of a man who, from the God 
of Wisdom, had got such gifts of wisdom and insight that he can 
work what looks like a miracle. She replied: “It is five days 
since my little girl was bitten by a mad dog.” She is not herself 
a patient, and it is maternal love and anguish that have impressed 
on her countenance such an expression of sorrow. She is already 
in deep mourning, and for months she will yet have to watch and 
pray against the ghastly fate which threatens her child, in a sus- 
pense which the popular imagination makes more terrible by pro- 
longing it to a most fantastic length. But the pallor and the 
pre-occupation of this poor mother were exceptional—a cheerful 
good-humour prevailed among the crowd; and if Pasteur has only 
succeeded in so far allaying fear, he has already performed a 
miracle. 

Rabies is a disease which is essentially localized in the nervous 
system. It is not a disease of the imagination, any more than it 
is one which can be self-developed; but the most essential lesion 
which has been remarked after death is an acute inflammation of 
the floor of the fourth ventricle, spreading both upwards and 
downwards into the spinal chord. Fear must have a marked 
effect, by depraving all the functions, in intensifying the danger, 
and in hastening a fatal termination to the symptoms. Take an 
example. A young woman having been bitten by a mad dog, was 
admitted to the Hotel-Dieu, and treated there, as treatment was 
understood in the pre-Pasteur period. She did well, was dis- 
charged from hospital in good health, and continued so for some 
months. One day the young surgeon who had dressed her wounds 
chanced to meet her in the street. ‘‘ Tiens/” he cried, “so you 
are still alive? That dog, however, was just as mad as he could 


* This woman left Paris in good health, and was doing well when last heard of. 
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be.” The woman turned pale at the brutal speech, sickened 
almost immediately, applied for admittance at the Clinique of 
Dr. Bucquoy, and died there in the greatest sufferings of mind and 
body. So true is the Italian legend of the Cholera hag. The 
recording angel once reproached her with having taken 5,000 
people out of a doomed city whence she had promised not to 
carry off more than 50. ‘I only took the fifty who belonged to 
me,” retorted the hag; ‘‘ fear took all the rest.” Pasteur has had 
such success in ministering to the minds of his patients that 
only one of them has so far given way to terror as to drink 
himself, first into oblivion, and then to death. The men, women, 
and children whom I saw were serene; and the mouwjiks were 
smiling as they described to me, through the medium of Dr. A. 
Thuillier’s interpretation, how big and how fierce had been their 
wolf-antagonist. Poor fellows! arriving in Paris sixteen days after 
being bitten, Dr. A. Thuillier tells me the chances of saving them 
are much lessened; but their hopes are strong, they smiled while 
their wounds were being dressed, and, when I took leave of them, 
with a ‘“‘ Gospodi pomiliou!” (“God be merciful to us”) they 
smiled again. 

My own anxiety increased every moment to meet M. Pasteur, 
to see this last of the dragon-slayers, the man who has wrested 
from Nature some of her most fateful secrets, and who is also 
able to put his foot on the neck of Fear. 

Dr. A. Thuillier took me into the laboratory. On its threshold, 
bareheaded, and with some slips of paper in his hand, stood 
Louis Pasteur. 

There are two portraits of him in the Salon this year. Edelfelt’s 
is preferred by some critics, because it has not got the hot 
bituminous background of the other. Yet it is Bonnat who has 
caught the expression of waiting in the sitter’s face. It suggests 
Pasteur’s own phrase, “‘ Attendez ; vous allez voir comme tout cela 
va devenir grand.” Yet the picture does not do justice to the head. 
The brow really widens upwards, and, with its many folds, re- 
minded me of Beethoven’s. The hair is dark, the beard short and 
grizzly, the complexion pale, the eyes dark blue. He is rather 
under the middle height, but the strong, square shoulders give an 
air of great resolution to the figure. He limps like a soldier who has 
a bullet-wound in the leg. And Louis Pasteur was once wounded. 
Not, it is true, by fire or sword, but in his long wrestle with 
Nature the Sphinx once touched him, and he fell stricken with 
paralysis. At forty-six years of age he feared that his race 
was run. This shock to the continuity of his labours almost 
overcame his courage, and he dictated to his wife what he imagined 
would be his scientific testament. But there were still latent 
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-stores of strength. He recovered; had himself carried across 
France to the scene of his investigations into the disease of silk- 
worms, and was again successful, both in theory and in practice. 

The man who, in 1868-9, grieved so deeply because death 
threatened to summon him from a world “ where there was still so 
much to be done for his country,” stands here to-day, and con- 
fronts his patients, especially the children who are carried up to 
him in their mothers’ arms, with a sad, sweet, womanly smile. 

But, notice, that his mouth never smiles. The expression of the 
brow is that of the discoverer and the idealist, but the mouth, and 
the strong square jaw, are indicative of a will which nothing can 
turn aside. Pasteur is happy in his married life, happy in the 
marriage of his daughter to the M. Valery-Radot who has written 
such a charming “ Life of a Savant by an Ignoramus,” and happy in 
the company of the grandchild whom Bonnat has painted standing 
beside him, the savant’s hand half hidden among the girl’s 
clustering curls. Because of his experiments on animals,* he was 
once reproached with cruelty. ‘‘ Never,’’ he replied, ‘‘ never in my 
life have I taken the life of an animal for sport; but when it is a 
question of my experiments, I claim the right to make them ; I am 
deterred by no scruples.” He has had struggles with rabid animals, 
and lives in daily contact with diseases that might well appal the 
boldest, but he does not know fear. He is the son of an old soldier, 

-and for him to will anything, is to will it with tenacity and perse- 
verance. He is not content with the restless aspirations, the 
intuitions, and the presentiments of genius; not even with its 
happy accidents. He has methodized genius, and he waits for the 
results of his work with the zeal of an enthusiast, but also with the 
cold, questioning discrimination of a sceptic. He will neither 
willingly deceive or be deceived; and when he falls into error, it 
is when the wish is father to the thought. The only eloquence he 
possesses is that of his own simple convictions; but few men have 
ever been better able to express their meaning, for he brings to bear 
upon his hypothesis, and upon the facts which support it, the clear- 
ness which is genius. He has never written much about himself. 
He says that his biography is in the annals of the Académie des 
Sciences. It is written also in the history of his country, in the 
statistics which prove how he has given to France an increase of 
fortune, of which the sum now exceeds the cost of the war in- 
demnity paid by her to Germany. His life is also written in the 
hearts of his patients, in the minds of his pupils, and in the 
impetus communicated by his achievements to men who never 


* M. Pasteur invariably uses chloroform when operating on animals, but the suffer- 
ings of the dogs that have to die for the relief of mankind is the dark side to this 
picture. The anti-rabic treatment is purchased at the price of their innocent lives. 
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even beheld his face. Pasteur is courteous. He is quite ready 
to allow strangers to investigate his experiments, and to interview 
his patients. He has nothing to hide, and what is true in his 
work will speak for itself. He is sparing of words, but this makes 
him a formidable antagonist, for his few words hit hard, even 
when he goes forth voluntarily to meet ‘‘ that militant scepticism 
which makes a method of doubt, and of which the motto is, Give 
us light, and yet more light.” 

If he is determined to wrest her secrets from. Nature, he is also 
determined to prevent blunders. It is impossible to be more ably 
assisted than he is and has been by MM. Roux, Chamberland, 
and Grancher, but he and they alike dread a blunder. What they 
have to fear is some miscalculation which would not only render 
the whole reckoning illusory, but might, through what is called 
an oversight, induce the very madness and death which he hopes 
to conjure away. So before the doors were opened to patients, I 
saw him at his microscope; and now that they are open, no 
patient is allowed to enter the room for the inoculation till 
Pasteur, standing in its doorway, bas read out his name from 
a list, has identified him, and then permitted him to pass up the 
room to the table where Grancher and the assistants wait. On 
one of these tables are the glasses containing the cultured or 
mitigated virus of rabies. Each vial has a label stating its number 
and strength, and an aperture through which the syringe can pass. 
The mere act of inoculation does not occupy above a few seconds. 
It consists of thrusting under a fold of the skin the sharp, hollow 
needle of a Pravaz syringe. Then, by pressure on the piston, half’ 
a syringeful of this decoction, which is virulent in different and 
ascertained degrees, is emptied into the patient. The little chil- 
dren cried; some men turned very pale; but I saw the Arab inocu- 
lated (in a leg so small and lean and brown that it looked like a 
piece of a roe-deer), and he dropped his ragged white robes over 
the place without an observation, and then stalked out of the room. 
All the patients belonging to the same series—entitled, we will say, 
to a dose of virus from marrow that is seven days old—are called off 
the same piece of paper, and admitted at the same time. The 
door is shut till their inoculation is finished, when they are dis- 
missed, and the next series is called. 

The treatment lasts ten or twelve days, but sometimes fourteen 
inoculations are made. The first is so weak that it will barely give 
rabies to a rabbit, the last is so strong that it is more virulent than 
the saliva in the mouth of any mad dog. I could not but admire 
the faith with which a woman received the injection of anything so 
deadly and so repulsive. 

The first human being who ever underwent the preventive treat- 
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ment was a boy from Alsace, so frightfully injured that his life was 
despaired of. This is the record of the treatment of Joseph 
Meister, commenced on the 6th of July 1885 :— 


Number 
Date of the Inocu- Marrow of of the 
lations, Go. Bap. Date of. 
1 7th July 1885 9 AM. 23rd June 14 days 
2 7th 6 P.M. 25th ,, 
3 8th 9 AM. 27th ,, 
4 8th ~ 6 P.M. 29th ,, « 
5 9th 11 am. 1st July 
6 10th 11 aM. 8rd_,, » 
7 11th 1l aM. Sth ,, 6 
8 12th 11 am. 7th ,, » 
9 13th 11 aM. th & 
10 14th 11 am. llth ,, x 
11 15th 1l am. 13th ,, 
12 16th 11 am. 15th ,, 


He is now alive and well. But the non-scientific reader, one un- 
familiar with the theory of such preventive vaccination, will now 
ask: “ What is the meaning of marrow of the fourteenth day, and 
of marrow of the seventh day? and wherein do they differ from the 
marrow of the first day? Why does Pasteur commence with the 
oldest marrow? and why is the old marrow not putrid? and why 
does it not kill by producing pus, and finally poisoning of the 
blood ?” 

Pasteur began by convincing himself (1) that rabies is not self- 
‘developed, but is communicated from dog to dog, and,dog to man ; 
(2) that the poison of rabies depends for its virus on the presence 
of a microbe, or bacillus; (8) that the realm of this microbe is the 
nervous system, so that, for collecting and cultivating the virus, it 
is not necessary to have the saliva of a rabid animal, since a piece 
-of the spinal marrow or brain contains the microbes, and can com- 
municate the poison; (4) that the microbes can be artificially 
cultivated in appropriate fluids, at an appropriate temperature ; 
(5) that the virus, when artificially passed from dog to dog, or 
dog to rabbit, produces rabies ; (6) that the period of incubation 
is never shorter than seven days, and that its duration seldom 
-exceeds eighty days. 

These truths were already far ahead of the popular notions about 
hydrophobia, yet from these truths to the prevention of rabies 
there would seem to be many steps. The man who had to face 
these difficulties had, however, travelled much of the path before. 
He had discovered already how to vaccinate for splenic fever, and 
how to make pigs resist swine-fever ; fowls, also, thanks to an 
attenuated virus, had been protected from further attacks of fowl 
cholera. It remained for him to take the first step towards the 
-extinction of rabies. 
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After three years of labour, of labour attended by deadly risks, . 
and calling for the most unceasing attention, Pasteur was able to. 
address the Académie de Medicine in the following words :— 

I have at last been able to arrive at a prophylatic method for the prevention of rabies, 
at once prompt and practical. Its successes, when tried upon dogs, have been suffi- 
ciently numerous and sufficiently assured to give me confidence in the generality of its 
application to all animals, even to man himself. This method rests essentially on the 
following facts: (1) the virulent spinal marrow of a dog that has died rabid does, when 
inserted by trepanation into the dura mater of some rabbits, give rabies to those animals 
after a period of incubation of the medium period of fifteen days; (2) if the virus is 
passed on from the first rabbit to the second, and from him to a third, and so on, by 
the same method of inoculation, a marked, and always more marked, tendency is noted 
in the length of the period of incubation in the animals successively treated. After 
twenty to twenty-five such passages through rabbit to rabbit we find a period of incu- 
bation of only eight days. After that, a period of seven days is reached, and that is 
maintained, with striking regularity, during a fresh series of passages, as far as the 
ninetieth passage, and that is the point I have reached at this moment. 

These experiments began in 1882. I have continued for three years, without a single 
interruption in the series, and without ever having had recourse, in a single instance, to 
any other virus than that of the rabbits. Nothing, therefore, is simpler than to have 
at one’s disposal from time to time a virus of rabies, of perfect purity, and always, as. 
nearly as possible, identical. This is the practical knot of my method. 


Up to this moment Pasteur had treated only of an existing virus, . 
pure and simple, and lethal after fourteen or fifteen days, when 
applied to the surface of the brain, or of virus become intenser 
through successive passages, and lethal after seven or eight days. 
If virus can so gain in intensity as to develop its fatal qualities in 
half the original period of incubation, might it not be attenuated 
so as to form a preventive vaccine, bearing to the virus of genuine 
rabies the same relation that calf’s lymph does to the virus of 
genuine small-pox ? 

That was the question. For its solution Pasteur had to rely on 
‘the scientific knot of the method.” Microbes are divided into. 
distinct classes, not by their shapes, for they are generally bi- 
morphous, or polymorphous, but by their modes of life and the 
habitats in which they live. The specific microbes of rabies mul- 
tiply by fissure, and are shaped like the open cover of a pea. 
They flourish in the warm and moist atmosphere of the interior of 
a body, but, in the open air, they first lose their strength and then 
perish. This effect of oxygen on the microbes was to suggest to- 
him a method of attenuating the virus. He began by exposing. 
pieces of a mad dog’s brain to dry air, under the greatest pre- 
cautions for keeping that air sterile of all other microbes. He 
found that the lower the temperature, the longer the strength 
of the virus lasted. Setting aside a series of twisted-necked 
bottles, in which, by fragments of potass, dryness of air was 
secured, he suspended in each bottle, on successive days, a piece of 
rabietic marrow. He then commenced, on successive days, to 
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vaccinate a dog with a fluid (veal broth), in which the attenuated 
marrow was dissolved. The creature not only did not die under 
such a progressive vaccination, of which the last doses were of great 
strength, but he became proof against rabies. Fifty dogs in suc- 
cession had stood the same test, when Joseph Meister’s fate and 
his frightful wounds sent him to the laboratory of the Rue d’Ulm, 
and Pasteur believes that the day of his entrance, July 6th, 1885, 
was the birthday of the anti-rabic treatment. 

There are persons who disbelieve all this. 

There are, in the first place, those who discredit the microbian 
theory as accounting for disease. There are, in the second place, 
those who, like Gautier, claim to have found in the ptomaines, or 
leucomaines, a truer explanation of our diverse diseases, and our 
sundry kinds of death. To their way of thinking, cultured microbes 
are foolishness. 

Some visitors turn away remarking that it is a fair definition of 
magic to seek “to produce an effect by antecedents obviously 
inadequate in themselves.” Pasteur’s method falls, according to a 
fourth set of cavillers, under the head of sheer empiricism, since he 
has said that the microbes “of a virus introduced by inoculation 
use up some element,” without which the advancing foe of rabies can 
neither live nor multiply, but he has not specified what element ! 
In the same way he has said that the vaccine acts through the 
probable growth in it of some material antagonistic to the primary 
virus; but he has not specified what material ! 

A fifth class of objectors might admit the theories, but is staggered 
by the practice. They complain that the same syringe is used for 
all the decoctions, and that the same dose is given to the child . 
and to the adult. The prospect of a flight of such inoculators into 
the chief towns of Europe and America, operating compulsorily 
on our dogs, and carelessly on ourselves, terrifies them. 

The most unfriendly of all the visitors to the Clinique looks on 
the Pasteur experiment as a curious example of craze on the part 
of the public, and of clever speculation on the part of a French 
scientist, who is as astute as he is inventive. 

To quite another class of sceptics belongs the medical man who 
has never seen a genuine case of rabies, and who, doubting 
whether the disease be communicable at all to men, attributes the 
deaths by simulated hydrophobia to every cause except a dog’s 
bite. 

Close behind this professional doubter comes the lay critic, who 
has not worried himself with mastering the elements of the 
medical problem, or of questioning the rationale of Pasteur’s present 
treatment. He only asks (and very pertinently) if the dogs who 
bit 1,473 persons in a few months were all mad dogs? and if the 
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1,473 persons so bitten were all in equal danger of becoming 
rabid? If they were not in danger, what results do they expect 
from inoculating themselves with a horrid poison ? 

It is precisely to the good faith of the cases that the English 
Commission has directed its attention. Sir Henry Roscoe took the 
trouble to go out to Brie, and to other places where accidents had 
happened, and so endeavoured to sift on the spot all attainable 
evidence as to the genuine nature of the injuries. Pasteur believes 
that the Report, as drawn up by Professor Horsley, will be favour- 
able to him, and to the care with which he investigates the 
antecedents of his patients. 

Finally, it is urged that time is required to test the validity 
of this preventive method. It remains to be seen whether the evil 
day is only postponed by it, or whether men and dogs so inoculated 
are safe from rabies for life. The illiterate have always plenty of 
*‘ modern instances” to back up their favourite “saw” that the 
poison may lie long dormant in the body, becoming active after a 
period that far exceeds the three months of Pasteur. It is an 
old story now, but all the medical men of Southern Italy are con- 
vinced that Dr. Lupacchini died in the convulsions of hydrophobia 
sixteen months after a bite to which, being a busy man, he had at 
the time attached very little importance. 

“Time trieth truth,” says the proverb, and Pasteur, so far 
from having anything to fear from time, always says “ wait.” If 
this method does not satisfy him, he will try another, or some 
modifications of this one, for there are, as Goethe says, many 
foreshadowings (Vorahnungen) in these matters. For example, Dr. 
Eusebius Valli,* a friend and coadjutor of Volta, says that he 
“communicated rabies to several animals by inoculating them 
with saliva taken from a mad dog. Inoculating other animals with 
the same saliva corrected with the gastric juice of a frog, I found that 
none of them contracted rabies. Then I treated with this same 
gastric juice the son of the widow Rosselmini of Pisa, and a maid- 
servant, both of whom had been bitten by a fox-hound suffering 
from hydrophobia. This inoculation neutralized the poison. By 
the same means I cured a case of snake-bite.” 

This curious passage proves nothing except the way that, at 
different times and by different methods, men’s minds have pursued 
and, as it were, groped after the same results. It does not follow 
that the treatment at present followed by Pasteur is the one 
which will be finally adopted : for the sake of the suffering animals 
in the cellars of the laboratory, let us hope that he, or his suc- 
cessor, will find a substitute for the present ‘‘ vaccine.” 

Pasteur has been accused of wishing to keep a monopoly of 

* Died of the plague, 1816. 
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his vaccine ; but he has just given some to Dr. Mott, of New York, 
so that the secret, if secret there be, must soon be an open one. 
What Pasteur really wishes to have is a large hospital, as part of 
that still large Pasteur Institute, which will really be one of the 
“glories of France.” The hospital has the first claim, for one 
hardly knows whether to laugh or to cry in attempting to realise 
the position of a poor stranger arrived in Paris and in search of a 
lodging while he undergoes the Pasteur treatment. Imagine his 
fate on the day when the landlady and the concitrge choose to 
consider him as rabid and dangerous! 

There have already been collected 2,034,074 francs for the 
Institute, the Emperor of Russia having given (besides the Ribbon 
of St. Anne) 100,000 francs in consideration of the care bestowed 
on 139 horribly mangled patients. 

But it was now time to take leave of M. Pasteur. When I saw 
how heavy was the work and how great the pressure of the crowd, 
I had felt some compunction in taking up both time and space 
that morning. My companion, Mrs. H. R., had a good right to 
be presented, since the Edinburgh Review had lately published a 
notice of Pasteur’s career which could not but have gratified both 
him and M. Valery-Radot ; but I had no such passport, nor could 
I lay claim to be one of those of whom Socrates said that they 
might go unbidden to the house of the wise. Yet on the indul- 
gence of the truly wise one may always reckon. So as I left 
M. Pasteur I ventured to say to him that I had greatly known and 
greatly beloved the man who had conquered Pain by chloroform, 
and that I should always be grateful to have met the savant who 
was about to rid the world of one of its most cruel scourges. As 
he lifted his eyes to my face, and replied, ‘‘Madame, you are 
really very good to speak thus to me,” I noticed their peculiar 
expression. They seemed to look and yet not to see; and I asked 
myself, was this only the effect of the day’s fatigue, or of that 
incessant use of the microscope which had brought on his illness ? 

His figure remains graven on the memory. In the middle of 
Paris, of the Paris which stews for ever in the juice of her own 
democratic passions and of her own godless and clandestine joys, 
he seemed to stand out a high priest of Nature. Nor is he a 
mere scientist searching for knowledge under the dry light of his 
intelligence. Science in her gravest mood tends ever to utility; 
and Pasteur seeks for the truth that is alone worth knowing— 
how to be accurately and practically useful to mankind. 
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THE WAKING OF ENGLAND. 


O’rr all the land the darkness lowers, 

O’er young and old the numbness creeps ; 
The poet dreams in lotus bowers, 

The sage in gall his warning steeps : 


“Not now, not here, is life worth living ; 
England is strong and free no more— 
. To broken vows her honour giving, 
To base emprise her children’s gore. 


“The noble champions right no longer, 
The poor has wormwood in his breast, 

The weak is trampled by the stronger, 
The statesman thinks his cause a jest. 


“To One alone your souls you render, 
Or, reckless, count the game as lost ; 
His is the gospel of surrender, 
And yours—of peace at any cost. 


‘** Vainly ye strive the flame to kindle, 
For faith and hope and love are gone ; 
Stand still to see your empire dwindle, 
Or turn aside and revel on.” 


What—through the fog-bank dull and leaden— 
What is the voice that speaks of strife ? 

Is there no way its tones to deaden ? 
Why would ye call us back to life ? 


Whence is the shock electric given ? 
What tocsin has our slumber stirr’d ? 

Say ye ‘‘ Your empire will be riven” ? 
What is our empire but a word ? 


Nay, but the light the welkin filleth— 
Whence is its mystic radiance shed ? 

What clarion trump our spirit thrilleth ? 
Hush ye, and hear your country’s Dead ! 


Awful they stand on peak and spire, 
Holding the torch they held of yore, 

Lighting for you the beacon fire, 
Bidding their children live once more. 
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Fearsome they rise o’er rock and ocean, 
Where, for your heritage, they fell, 
Asking of you a son’s devotion 

To that fair land they loved so well. 


The living were not dead but sleeping, 
And to the dead is answer made : 
‘Where watch and ward our sires are keeping 
There shall our children’s bones be laid.” 


He was the first, the proto-martyr, 

Who joined their ranks in far Khartoum, 
And now you too refuse to barter 

Your faith, or speak your country’s doom. 


Soldier and statesman, seer and poet, 
Alike have nobly made their choice, 

And they, the best ye feel and know it, 
Who heeded not the luring voice— 


The voice that said, ‘“‘ Ye are not brothers, 
The high and low are never one.” 
Boldly they answer “‘ We, as others, 
Care but for truth and justice done.” 


Therefore see to it, ye the classes, 
As England’s heart is sound to-day, 
That they have right, those toiling masses, 
And England's hand shall yet bear sway. 


Let not one cause to you be stranger, 
Where English men and women plead, 

Who stood by you in time of danger, 
And turn to you in time of need. 


Life is worth living, not worth dreaming, 
Life is in action, not in speech, 

Life is in work, not selfish scheming, 
Work all for all and each for each. 


Twas this that dug the deep foundation, 
And reared the ever wid’ning state ; 

Tis this has power to weld a nation, 
And force to keep an empire great. 


O’er fraud unveiled and vanquished foemen 
Exult we not in triumphs won ; 

Turn we to hail a brighter omen, 
A living future’s work begun. 


M. E. Jersey. 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 


ALEXANDER Hamitton, next to Washington the most striking figure 
in American history, was born in the year 1757, in the small West 
India island of Nevis. He was the son, whether legitimate or 
illegitimate has never been rightly ascertained, of a Scotch mer- 
chant. His mother, who appears to have been both talented and 
beautiful, was of Huguenot descent. She died early, and, his father 
proving unsuccessful in business, the boy fell into the charge of 
his maternal relatives. By these he was placed in a counting- 
room before he was twelve years old. His extraordinary precocity 
may be estimated by the following extract from a letter to a friend, 
written when he was barely thirteen: ‘“‘I contemn,” it says, “‘ the 
grovelling condition of a clerk, or the like, to which my fortune 
condemns me, and would willingly risk my life, though not my 
character, to exalt my station. I am confident, Ned, that my 
youth excludes me from any hopes of immediate preferment. Nor 
-do I desire it, but I mean to prepare the way for futurity.” 

Even before the date of this singular production he had been 
left for some time in sole charge of his employer’s affairs, and some 
of his business correspondence in this capacity is still preserved. 
Much of his leisure time, even in those days, is said to have been 
devoted to reading and writing. 

It, happily, became evident at a very early date to young Hamil- 
ton’s protectors that his talents were worthy of a wider field than 
that presented by the diminutive West India island. As a boy, 
then, of fourteen, he was sent to New York with good introduc- 
tions to people in that city. In October 1772, by the advice of his 
new friends, he entered a grammar-school of some repute at 
Elizabethtown, and prosecuted his studies there with much success, 
writing at the same time a great deal both of prose and verse. A 
year later he entered King’s College, New York, and devoted him- 
self with more assiduity than ever to the cultivation of his intellect. 
Already questions of politics and finance had begun to occupy his 
thoughts, and the small dark-skinned student, the young West 
Indian as he was called, became a familiar figure in Badeau Street, 


muttering to himself as he walked rapidly to and fro beneath the 
trees. 
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The Revolution was now at hand. Mutterings of the coming 
storm were heard upon every side, and young Hamilton was 
greatly exercised in his mind as to which side he should espouse. 
A visit to Boston, the hot-bed of rebellion in the spring of 1774, 
however, decided him in favour of the Colonies. 

Now, the Government of New York was at that time strongly Tory, 
and the frequent pressure brought to bear upon it by the people 
was the occasion of many great open-air meetings in the environs 
of the city. At the close of one of the largest and most important 
of these, Hamilton, who was just seventeen, an obscure youth and 
a stranger withal, mounted the rostrum, and began to harangue 
the astonished crowds. The natural bashfulness of youth and 
inexperience once conquered, he poured forth such an eloquent 
attack on the policy of the Mother Country that shouts of applause. 
and admiration rent the air at its close. He had now chosen his 
path, and, in spite of his extreme youth, he moved rapidly along 
the road to fame. =e 

Pamphlets were in those days the chief instruments of political 
discussion. The Tories of New York about that time published 
two tracts attacking Congress with marked success. Hamilton 
answered them anonymously. The Tories replied, and Hamilton 
published as a rejoinder a pamphlet of seventy pages. Both these 
tracts created a considerable sensation, and were attributed to some 
prominent man. When the author became known, Hamilton’s. 
reputation was assured once and for ever. Early in 1775 New 
York declared for the Colonies. Hamilton continued to gather 
laurels by vigorous newspaper essays and public speeches on behalf 
of the popular cause. He joined a volunteer corps, and acquitted 
himself with great judgment in several trying emergencies. On 
more than one occasion he distinguished himself by his strenuous 
exertions to repress mob violence, and his keen sense of justice was 
early displayed by risking his life in attempts to stem the torrent 
of lawless injustice that was rolling in upon the unhappy loyalists. 
When active operations were commenced, a company of artillery 
was ordered for the State service. Hamilton, then just nineteen, 
applied for and received the command of this force, and spent what 
little money he possessed in its equipment. 

He soon made his company so conspicuous for its excellence that 
he was highly complimented by General Greene, and introduced to. 
Washington. At the battle of Long Island we find him bringing 
up the rear in that retreat which first gave evidence of Washing- 
ton’s genius. Again young Hamilton distinguished himself in the. 
backward march up the Hudson, and gives an instance of his. 
personal daring in an offer to carry by storm Fort Washington, a 
proposition so reckless that permission to attempt the feat was. 
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refused. In the famous retreat through New Jersey Hamilton was 
still with the army, and in the more fortunate campaigns of 
Trenton and Princeton he was ever in the thickest of the fight. 
His literary abilities were already known, and his military capa- 
‘cities had by now so fully impressed themselves on the whole army 
that the year 1777 saw him, at the age of twenty, a lieutenant- 
colonel and aide-de-camp to General Washington. 

From henceforth, though Hamilton took part in every battle 
which Washington fought, and never failed to reap distinction 
whenever it was within his reach, it was by the pen rather than 
the sword that he shone most conspicuously, and it is as Military 
Secretary to the Commander-in-Chief, and conductor of all his 

‘correspondence, that his name is most familiar to students of that 
stormy period. His intimacy and life-long friendship with Wash- 
ington commenced with this appointment. The confidence which 
his great chief placed in him was very early displayed by a mission 
to Gates being entrusted to his charge, a mission that required the 
utmost delicacy and tact, but was performed by Hamilton with the 
most complete success. 

His services to Washington, while a member of his military 
family, were great. Boy though he still was in years, there is no 
question but that Washington owed much, not only to his ready 
pen, which rapidly became famous all through the struggling Con- 
federacy, but to his keen penetration and sound common-sense. 
In this capacity he was a witness of Arnold’s attempt to betray 
West Point, and it fell to his lot to console the traitor’s unhappy 
wife, and to be much with poor André, whose tragic fate is nowhere 
better described than in Hamilton’s letters to his future wife. 

An unimportant tiff with Washington—which in no way, how- 
ever, diminished their intimacy—was the cause of his resigning his 
post upon the Staff. Warlike and impetuous, he had no doubt 
chafed at a position which, however honourable, cut him off from. 
actual military fame and high command. Once emancipated, 
however, he did his utmost to make up for lost time. Washington 
gave him a command at Yorktown, and appointed him to lead the 
assault on the British outworks. Hamilton rushed upon the enemy 
at the head of his men with characteristic impetuosity, cleared the 
works in ten minutes, and finished that military career which the 
subsequent surrender of Yorktown put an end to, with satisfaction, 
doubtless, to himself, and with éclat in the eyes of his compatriots. 

Hamilton had not the opportunity to prove whether or no he was 
a great soldier. His position in the army as an efficient and gallant 
subordinate, and still more as confidential secretary of Washing- 
ton, was prominent enough for one of his years. His genius and 
character were not of a kind to appeal to the popular imagination, 
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either at this or at any time of his life. He had a wonderful 
power, we are told, of attracting and keeping the affection of his 
friends, and his influence with educated men of his own class is 
‘amply testified to later in life,” says a biographer, ‘‘ by that per- 
sonal following, much smaller than that of many of our public men 
and party leaders, but, in proportion to numbers, unequalled in 
our history for character, ability, and devotion combined.” 

Even amid the bustle of camps, the hardships of long marches, 
and the mass of military correspondence in which he was im- 
mersed, Hamilton had found time to develop that remarkable 
talent for finance which, above all his other gifts, has rendered his 
name famous to posterity. 

In 1780 he wrote to his friend Morris, then at the head of the 
finances, an essay on the worthless currency that was then flood- 
ing the Confederacy. Even at that date, when he was barely 
twenty-three, he entered at great length into those financial details 
which in future years he was to weld into a successful scheme for 
the salvation of the Government and the maintenance of his 
country’s reputation. The young aide-de-camp seems already, 
amid the clash of war, to have almost perfected those schemes whose 
successful application in the near future was to proclaim him one 
of the greatest financiers of his age. Already, too, he was chafing 
under the rampant democracy that seemed likely to ruin the cause 
of true freedom, and the “ centralizing” predilections with which 
posterity connects his name were already pouring in every direc- 
tion from his facile pen. In 1780 Hamilton married a Miss 
Schuyler, and thereby connected himself with one of the wealthiest 
-and most powerful families in America. At the close of the war, 
however, he was entirely without means of his own, save his 
arrears of pay. He refused, nevertheless, all pecuniary aid from 
his father-in-law, General Schuyler, and applied himself diligently 
to the study of law as a profession. The period of study necessary 
for such a man, as may be supposed, was brief, and in 1782 he 
was admitted to the Bar, that universal ladder in America, then 
as now, to political fame. He was already spoken of, though, as a 
fitting man for important civil employment. He could have been 
a Commissioner of the French loan, but refused for reasons most 
honourable to himself. He was mentioned, also, for the Peace 
‘Commission, but was finally appointed Continental Receiver of 
Taxes in New York State. 

Such work was fully congenial to Hamilton’s active longing for 
a strong Government. He went vigorously to work to try and 
obtain for the central government the badly needed supplies, and 
drew out numerous plans for a better system of taxation than the 
hopelessly ineffective one then in existence. He fought tooth and 
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nail against the strong States’ rights, feeling that what he saw was 
fatal to all hopes of cohesion and nationality. The only result of 
his efforts, however, was to bring his name so prominently forward 
as to secure his election to Congress in the fall of 1782. 

Congress had by this time fallen lamentably since those palmy 
days when its high average of talent and ability had won the 
admiration of the world. It was now a period of utter confusion. 
The make-shift Confederation that, thanks to Washington’s genius 
and British military incapacity, had held together in a sort of a 
way under the instincts of self-defence, now threatened every day 
to fall to pieces. The demoralization of a long war, coupled with 
the novel feeling of external security, was rapidly loosening those 
hasty bonds that a common danger had thrown round thirteen 
distinct communities. Those men to whom the vision of a united 
nation was dear—those whose patriotism was, in the language of 
the day, “continental,” and not provincial—saw nothing but the 
destruction of all their hopes in the disjointed Confederation now 
tottering, apparently, to an untimely grave. The mass of the 
people, scattered over vast areas of territory, were, now that 
danger was removed, either absolutely indifferent or actually 
hostile, from long habit of opposition, to any government outside 
their provincial assemblies. Nothing, in short, could have been 
more hopeless than the chaos presented by the newly emancipated 
colonies in every department of government and finance. The 
chaos, too, was made doubly bad by the lack of all authority 
through which to grapple with it. The foreign relations of the 
country were all warped by a questionable gratitude to France, that 
amounted at times to actual servility ; while the hatred of England 
was so intense that the most reasonable negotiations could not be 
entered into with that country without raising a shriek of indigna- 
tion throughout the entire land. 

Hamilton was young and enthusiastic. That he was a sincere 
patriot his greatest detractors never ventured to doubt. He had 
no local prejudices himself, and he hated and loathed the strong 
feeling of States’ rights, in which he saw, and at that time truly 
saw, the great obstacle to his pet dream of national unity and 
strength, of internal order and respect abroad. 

In this his first session in Congress he threw himself with the 
vigour that characterized him through life, on the apathy, the 
sectional selfishness, the financial dishonesty that distinguished 
every feeble attempt at national government in those early days of 
the Republic. It was proposed by these precious legislators to 
carry the policy of general repudiation even to the army that had 
called them into being. Later on, in spite of the scornful oppo- 
sition of Hamilton and his friends, this was actually done, and the 
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unpaid soldiers were dispersed to their homes with a blessing and 
a present of the musket with which each had fought. The mutiny 
which occurred about this time at the Newburgh camp is a matter 
of history, when Washington once again saved his country, this 
time, however, from the bungling of its legislators, who were very 
near provoking a far worse despotism than the civil one which 
seemed, when convenient, to haunt their very dreams. hi 

Hamilton’s term in Congress expired during the summer of 1783. 
If he had failed in arresting the collapse of the old Confederacy, 
he had, at any rate, made for himself a position that ensured him 
a high place in the party of reconstruction. He had also acquired 
much Parliamentary experience—an experience, however, which 
seems to have permanently riveted in his mind that deep-seated 
distrust of democracy that marked his whole future career. No 
one was more ardently attached to constitutional liberty than he. 
So far, he had devoted his entire life to its defence. He hated 
despotism, but he hated anarchy still more; and America at that 
time seemed to him to be drifting rapidly into the latter state. He 
regarded the British Constitution as the best model of government 
possible, and he considered that it was to such a form, modified to 
suit the needs of a republic, that American Anglo-Saxons should 
look. The fact of his having fought for seven years against the 
Mother Country did not blind his eyes to the excellence of her 
institutions, nor destroy his respect for the nation from which he 
was sprung, as was the case with three-fourths of his compatriots. 
That in those days, when everything was hazy and experimental, 
his order-loving mind should have leaned towards a strong and 
centralized government, and shrunk back in dread before his first 
experience of democracy, is not surprising when that same demo- 
cracy presented to his eyes a picture that is thus graphically and 
tersely summed up by one of his biographers: “ Faction, jealousy, 
and discord, infirmity of purpose, feebleness in action, unblushing 
dishonesty in finance, black ingratitude towards the army, and 
the rapid acquisition of an ever-growing contempt on the part of 
mankind.” 

On Hamilton’s withdrawal from Congress, he resumed his prac- 
tice as a lawyer, and rapidly acquired both fame and professional 
success. He continued ever to be the leader of political thought in 
New York, and in the intervals of his work employed his vigorous 
pen in advocating far and wide those principles which had now 
become thoroughly identified with his name. 

A prominent feature of that time was the persecution against all 
who had taken sides in the late war with the Crown. The fair 
and evenly-balanced mind of Hamilton strongly resented such pro- 
ceedings, not merely on the score of their injustice, which was 
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obvious enough, but on the short-sightedness which in these outrages 
gave England an excuse to delay in the fulfilment of her portion of 
the treaty, and to keep her troops still in the western forts. 

In New York the persecution of Tories was most determined. 
Hamilton, with equal courage and ability, faced the popular 
elamour. One of the greatest forensic efforts of his life was made 
at this period, in defence of a Tory on whose head the whole tide 
of the popular wrath was setting. He sent out two pamphlets on 
this question so convincing that, even in those days of pamphlet 
warfare, they remained unanswerable. His enemies writhed so 
beneath his lash that they actually planned to call him out one 
after the other till he fell; but this brutal scheme was happily 
abandoned. Amongst other acts during these years in which he 
and those who thought like him were awaiting their opportunity, 
he helped to found the State Bank of New York, and was active 
in the formation of Washington’s Military Society of the Cincinnati, 
which was received with such howls of alarm by a public who saw 
in the most harmless recognition of any body, however deserving, 
a threat to the absolute liberty and equality in which they were 
now revelling. The state of the country was now growing so bad 
that either complete reform or dissolution had become a matter of 
certainty. A few years before, America had won the admiration 
of Europe. Now she was the laughing-stock of the civilized world. 
Every nation with whom she came in contact insulted her with 
impunity. The finances of almost every State were in a hopeless 
condition. Fresh issues of worthless currency were flooding the 
country with arbitrary rules to enforce their acceptance. Debtors, 
both corporate and private, were repudiating obligations under the 
encouragement of a debased public opinion ; and though rebellion 
had actually broken out in Massachusets and set courts of law at 
defiance, the local leaders in every State could see nothing in a 
national government so sorely needed but a diminution of their 
own authority. The opportunity for Hamilton and the small but 
able body of men that had rallied round him had arrived. 

Virginia was accidentally the means of the first step towards a 
Constitution. In January 1789 she invited delegates from other 
States to meet her own at Anapolis for the consideration of com- 
mercial uniformity. Hamilton saw in this a slender opening for 
the thin end of the wedge. He and his friends made superhuman 
efforts in the New York Legislature, and secured his appointment 
as a delegate to Anapolis. Such was the indifference to the 
national welfare that only four out of the thirteen States sent re- 
presentatives. Hamilton, however, expected nothing from this 
convention but an opportunity to issue an invitation for a second, 
to be weighted with greater and far different questions. 
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Nor was he disappointed. At this little gathering he secured the 
adoption of an address to the country at large, drafted by himself, 
setting forth in vivid language the dangers which threatened it. 
It invited, moreover, a convention of all the States represented by 
delegates with general powers. Hamilton now began to see his 
way towards that Constitution which was his constant dream. 
With that in view, he threw himself heart and soul into New York 
politics. Now, of all the States, New York was, as a whole, most 
hostile to reform and most wedded to apathy and local prejudices. 
It had even done its best to complete the collapse of the feeble 
Confederacy by refusing the usual grant to Congress, in spite of 
Hamilton’s efforts to sustain what, at any rate, was better than no 
government at all. In their senseless opposition to all government 
the States’ Rights party (if a doggedly immobile public at large 
can be called a party) gave Hamilton his opening. The general 
disinclination even to discuss forms of government left the ground 
free, when absolute collapse necessitated action, for Hamilton to 
spring forward with the results of years of careful preparation and 
take his opponents, who had no remedy at all to offer, at a 
tremendous disadvantage. 

By great exertions in New York, and in the face of a most 
‘strenuous opposition from the Governor Clinton and his majority, 
Hamilton’s appointment as one of the three delegates to the heres 
convention was secured. 

On the 25th May 1787 delegates from nine States met at Phila- 
delphia, and the construction of the American Constitution began. 
Hamilton’s two colleagues were of the opposite party, and, as votes 
were to be given by States and not individually, it was hopeless for 
him to waste his energies in a vain contest with them at every 
point, and uselessly to damage his much-needed influence in New 
York by voting against his State at everyturn. He was well satis- 
fied that things had been pushed forward even thus far, and was 
content to bide his time. In private conversation he spared no 
effort to promote his views, but thought it prudent to take little 
part in the preliminary discussion of details that extended over 
several days. He reserved all his powers for one great and com- 
prehensive speech, which was said by many of his audience to be 
the most masterly production they had ever heard. In the course 
of it Hamilton read his scheme of government. He had, probably, 
little hope that such would be adopted; for, among so many 
conflicting opinions, he foresaw that the only chance lay in com- 
promise. When he urged that president and senators should 
hold office during good behaviour, and be elected only by free- 
holders; when he recommended that the governors of States 
should be nominated by the President, he had little expectation of 
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seeing such schemes adopted. He himself, however, never ceased 
to believe in them, and grew stronger in his convictions when the 
excesses of the French Revolution, later on, seemed to justify his 
fears of democracy. However much the draft of Edmund Ran- 
dolph, that was finally adopted, seemed to him the “ best of a bad 
job,” he did not allow such feelings for a moment to interfere with 
the hearty loyalty with which he strove for its ultimate adoption 
by the States, and for its maintenance when once adopted. His 
two colleagues, in their half-heartedness, went home before the end 
of the convention, and Hamilton signed the document alone on 
behalf of his State. 

The Constitution was now upon paper, but so far it was merely 
a proposition. The all-important crisis was now to come, namely, 
its adoption by the thirteen different States, almost all of them 
with a majority opposed to anything of the kind. Hamilton and 
his friends, however, had the joy of seeing one after another driven 
with unconcealed reluctance into ratification by the anarchy that, 
as its only alternative, stared them in the face. 

Is there not a hazy notion in the minds of most Englishmen 
that the Constitution of the United States was a sort of easy sequel 
to the War of Independence presented to an enthusiastic people at 
the conclusion of peace, with the blessing of their chiefs? At any 
rate, I do not think that that unfortunate period which intervened 
between the close of the war and the adoption of the Constitution 
—that long seven years’ lapse which witnessed the decay of Con- 
gress and the apparent approach of national dissolution—is quite 
realised by the majority of even educated Englishmen. 

Hamilton now girded up his loins for the great and final contest. 
His own public efforts were, of course, necessarily confined to his 
own State. New York, at that time, stood fourth only in impor- 
tance; but, from its geographical position between the North and 
South its adhesion was a matter of vital consequence. The task 
of gaining New York must have appeared almost hopeless, for of 
all the States she was the most opposed to reform, and, moreover, 
the opposition party in her legislature was above average in ability 
and well led by General Clinton. An organization was soon formed 
among them to write down the Constitution. It was a move of 
ill omen, for it was a common saying later on that ‘he who put 
himself on paper with Hamilton was lost.” No move, indeed, could 
have been more welcome to that rapid and effective writer, and he 
rushed into the fray with that long series of remarkable essays that, 
as the Federalist, are to this day known and valued as the most 
forcible exposition of the Constitution extant. In these labours he 
was seconded by Jay and Madison. The Federalist not only paved 
the way for the conquest of New York, but through the length and 
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breadth of the land did more than anything else to secure the 
adoption of the Constitution. 

Nevertheless, Hamilton might well have been dismayed when 
the Legislature came together to decide the all-important question, 
for out of sixty-five votes his party could only reckon on nineteen. 
To follow the course of their long and fierce debates would be im- 
possible. The powerful opposition, under the leadership of an able 
man named Smith, were determined to defeat the ratification, and 
no means were left untried. Hamilton, however, was indefatigable, 
and was upon his feet hour after hour and day after day. By 
sheer indomitable will, and by irresistible and persuasive eloquence, 
he was actually talking over an overwhelming majority to his side, 
in an assembly where party spirit, even for those times, was 
notoriously bitter. Nine States had ratified, and Hamilton’s spirits 
rose. The opposition tried evasion and adjournment, but that he 
defeated. The news of the assent of Virginia arrived, and inspired 
him to still greater efforts. The effective eloquence with which, in 
a brilliant speech, he closed, as it so proved, this long debate, may 
be estimated by the astounding spectacle of the leader of the oppo- 
sition rising and openly declaring that he had been convinced by 
Hamilton, and should vote for the Constitution. A division fol- 
lowed this announcement, so unique in the history of American 
party strife, and resulted in a majority of three for Hamilton. 
With this glorious news he hastened to Congress, to which he had 
just been elected. 

Hamilton was now just thirty. He had attained the highest 
honours as a parliamentary orator. In future his work—the 
work, indeed, by which his fame will mostly live—was to lie in 
other and still more congenial channels; and he was never called 
upon again to speak in Congress or Great Convention. America, 
more even then than now, was a nation of politicians. The 
naturally vigorous intellect of the people—unarrested to any ex- 
tent by literature and art, and sharpened by continuous contact 
with every question of government and political science—ran 
wholly into those channels, and to excel in political ability among 
such a people must have been as difficult as to excel in many less 
practical accomplishments was easy. Hamilton, when he aban- 
doned the forum for the portfolio of high office, was probably the 
most effective orator of his day among educated American audiences. 
He was quite free from that redundant metaphor and florid rhetoric 
which marked the speeches of most of the great popular orators of 
the Revolution. Hamilton’s rhetoric was eminently practical, un- 
adorned, and concise, though essentially polished and cultivated. 
His voice is said to have been extremely melodious, and his eyes 
shone with a fire of energy and enthusiasm that imparted itself to 
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all within his reach. In person he was singularly small, but well- 
knit and active, while all contemporary evidence bears witness that 
his unusually low stature was more than atoned for in the dignity 
of his carriage and the impressiveness of his striking face. His 
enemies, after the ratification of the Constitution, managed to 
secure his defeat for Congress. But greater things than Congress 
were in store for the triumphant Federalist. 

The 4th March had been appointed for the assembling of the 
new Congress under the Constitution. So dilatory, however, had 
the old confederation made the nation’s legislators that it was the 
6th of April before a quorum of both Houses could be secured. 
Washington, as everybody knows, was elected President and Adams 
Vice-President. When the Treasury Department was established 
all eyes turned most actively to Hamilton. Washington had 
already made up his mind, and the young Federal leader became 
first Secretary of the Treasury, giving up a growing and lucrative 
practice at the New York Bar for the £700 a year attached to that 
office. Congress, which was groping wildly in a dense financial 
fog, hailed with delight the appointment of the already redoubtable 
financier, and at once threw with unconcealed relief a mass of 
work upon his hands. 

The new Secretary, however, was more than equal to the oc- 
casion, and with amazing celerity he reduced a thousand minor 
details to order and lucidity; but the first great result of his 
unresting toil was the report upon the public credit, presented 
in 1790. ‘This report,” says Mr. Lodge, ‘‘ marks the most 
important epoch of his career, for out of it sprang the whole 
financial basis on which the Government of the United States 
rests to-day.” In this Report Hamilton’s youthful idea of a 
National Bank is ever uppermost, an institution which should 
form a link between the propertied classes and the Government. 
It is impossible to enter here into his schemes for funding the 
National Debt and for creating stability and order out of chaos. 
Eighty millions of dollars seems a trifle in these days, but to the 
Congress of 1790 it appeared an awful indebtedness. The debt 
Hamilton divided into three parts: Foreign, domestic, and that 
incurréd by individual States during the war. About the first two 
there was no serious disagreement, but the last was so loaded with 
conflicting interests that a solution seemed well-nigh hopeless. 
Creditors of all sorts who had begun to despair of any payment 
at all, grew happy once more under the development of Hamil- 
ton’s schemes, which involved eventually complete reimbursement.. 
The assumption of the State debts, however, would demand an 
increase of revenue. Hamilton, in anticipation of this, pointed 
most naturally to the excise ; but excise, though familiar to State 
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Governments, raised a howl of outraged liberty when its applica- 
tion by the Central Government was suggested. 

A Report on a National Bank followed rapidly that on the 
National Credit from Hamilton’s untiring pen. To this day his 
argument remains a masterly essay on banks and banking in 
general. His aim was to erect a stable financial centre for the 
disorganized country—an institution connected with, and to some 
extent controlled by, the Government—an instrument for estab- 
lishing the credit of a country now entirely without it, and for 
giving facilities for commercial exchange where nothing of the kind 
so far existed. With the carrying out of his schemes Hamilton 
foresaw domestic order and security return, and the revival of that 
respect among foreign nations which the young republic had well- 
nigh lost. The Bank of the United States has indeed given way 
to the system of National Banks, but the principles are those 
enunciated by Hamilton which obtain in these institutions to-day. 
This policy, of course, met with great opposition. The most in- 
teresting point in the Bank question was the power of the Govern- 
ment to create it. Hamilton’s interpretation of the Constitution 
was, of course, as liberal as that of his opponents was restricted ; 
and it is in this vital question of interpretation, which has been 
compelled to rest so much on precedent, that Hamilton’s influence 
has been so incalculable on recent American history. 

Then followed a Report on the Mint, advising a decimal system, 
and full of the most exhaustive details on metals and coinage. 
Next he sent out his Report on Manufactures, combating the 
primitive ideas, then rife, of the exclusive importance of agriculture, 
and recommending protection at a time when all the world pro- 
tected. 

Hamilton’s Report on the Public Credit created an intense excite- 
ment from one end of the country to the other. Public securities 
at once revived, and speculators swarmed in the land. About the 
payment of the foreign debt all were agreed, but in the discussion 
of the domestic debt the old shuffling, repudiating feeling gave 
rise to infinite trouble. The obvious cry was against the specu- 
lator who had bought up the scrip of the poor soldier and patriotic 
lender when it was almost worthless. ‘‘ Was the nation,” men 
said, ‘‘to be saddled with an enormous debt for the benefit of 
these social blood-suckers?” In the immense appreciation con- 
sequent on the Constitution and Hamilton’s Report no doubt 
many of the original creditors did not share, and the case seemed 
hard, but the national credit, for which Hamilton and his party 
were striving, was a matter entirely apart from such considera- 
tions; and it was also recollected that the very party which now 
made use of the cry against the speculator was the one whose 
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policy of disintegration and repudiation had caused the original 
holder, in despair, to part with his scrip for a song, and congratu- 
late himself on having got even so much as that. The Federal 
party, though so far a minority in the nation, embraced a greater 
share of its educated and propertied classes. It had, moreover, 
for its leaders a band of men who were superior in ability to any 
other combination that could then have been brought against 
them, and, still further, they were welded together by a distinct 
and definite policy, that often carried them triumphantly over 
unwieldy majorities, who had no effective weapons but a general 
hatred of all government that they could not reach within a day 
or two’s ride on horseback. 

The domestic debt, however, was carried with all arrears, and 
the still greater question of the assumption of the State debts 
came before Congress. This included obvious inequalities, but in 
it Hamilton saw the only salvation of his country. To bind an 
educated and moneyed class to the Government was his cherished 
dream ; the Bank and the funding of the State debts were the two 
factors with which he hoped to accomplish this end. 

Tremendous efforts were made by the anti-Federalists (who, by 
the way, had not yet got a name), but, after a long conflict, as- 
sumption was carried in committee by a slender majority. Before 
it came up to the House, however, the new members from North 
Carolina, which latter State had only just come into the Union, 
took their seats and turned the scale against the Bill. The strain 
of the deadlock that ensued was intense: sounds of national dis- 
solution filled the air. Butthe adverse majority was only two, and 
Hamilton, who never recognized despair, perpetrated the only 
piece of what may be called political levity recorded of him. 

The site for the national capital, not yet decided, was then a 
burning question. The Southern people, who were most prominent 
in the anti-assumption party, wanted it on the Potomac, while the 
Northern States very naturally held different views. Jefferson 
was Secretary of State. He had just returned from France burst- 
ing with French ideas. He had not yet developed into a party 
leader, but still had great influence in the South. Hamilton went 
to dinner with him, and over the genial board impressed him with 
the vital importance of assumption. Washington was in favour of 
it, and Jefferson, who understood less than a child of finance, and 
could have no real arguments against the measure, consented on 
the conditions proposed, which were as follows :—Hamilton would 
secure the site of the future capital for the South if Jefferson 
would procure the votes necessary to carry assumption. The 
bargain was struck, assumption was carried, and Washington is 
now the National Capital. : 
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The success of Hamilton and the growing strength of his party 
made the last great measure, the National Bank, less difficult to 
push through. Capital was on his side, and an enthusiasm for the 
man himself and his spirited policy was spreading itself throughout 
the country. Jefferson, Randolph, and Madison all gave written 
arguments to Washington against the Bank ; but it was of no avail. 
The President had been convinced by Hamilton, and gave the 
measure his support. 

The influence and the power of Hamilton was now to do more 
than anything else in binding together the disjointed mass of anti- 
Federalism, and in forming what ultimately became the great 
Democratic Party. So far they had no leader, and no ideas but 
opposition, nor had they even a name. It remained for Jefferson 
to supply the first two wants, while the third was temporarily filled 
by the term “ Republicans.” Jefferson was, in every particular, 
the opposite of Hamilton, though in ability he was the only man 
in the country at that time at all able to cope with him. Crafty 
and tenacious, not given to pamphleteering or speechifying, im- 
mensely popular among the masses and with great personal in- 
fluence, he began, in the winter of 1791, to dawn on the political 
horizon as the leader of a great and gradually concentrating party, 
against the Administration of which he himself, nevertheless, re- 
mained a member. Now the Federalists had a powerful weapon in 
the shape of Fenno’s Gazette, which disseminated their principles far 
and wide over the Union. Jefferson’s first step was to institute in 
his party’s interest the National Gazette, under the editorship of a 
lever, unscrupulous clerk of his own, named Freneau. From this 
man’s pen then began to emanate a long series of attacks on 
Hamilton, the gist of which were merely the echoes of the States’ 
Rights party all over the land, that ‘‘ Hamilton was a wicked and 
dangerous man, who had heaped up a vast debt to burden an 
over-taxed people; that he fostered speculation, and juggled with 
paper money and debt in order to corrupt Congress; that he 
was labouring secretly to introduce aristocracy and monarchy.” 

Hamilton, conscious of his literary power, was too prone to lash 
his detractors personally. Jefferson was unusually sensitive, and 
seldom failed to regret the assaults which called down on his 
head the vengeance of that terrible pen. His political dislike, too, 
of Hamilton soon turned to that bitter and venomous hatred which 
Jed him in future years to perpetrate more than one outrage on 
taste in this particular, so lamentable that his warmest admirers 
have scarcely attempted to palliate them. 

The next immediate assault of Jefferson on Hamilton was 
purely personal. He instigated a Virginian, named Giles, to call 
in unpleasant terms for Hamilton’s Treasury accounts. Of the 
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latter’s integrity neither Jefferson nor anyone else had the smallest 
doubt, but thought that possibly, in the mass of figures that 
would have to be forthcoming, some accidental slip might give the 
handle of accusation required. But Hamilton laboured night and 
day—his pride was up—and in an incredibly short time he deluged 
Congress with reports so voluminous and so accurate, that the 
undisguised attack upon him not merely failed, but failed with 
ignominy and derision, and left Hamilton higher than ever in 
public esteem, and enjoying to the full the confidence of Washing- 
ton. 

Nothing could be worse than the foreign relations of the 
United States during this time. England—under the excuse of 
unfulfilled treaty obligations—still held the western posts. She 
bred ill-feeling among the Indians, did all in her power to injure 
American commerce, and refused to send a Minister to the country. 
The aspect of France was hardly more cordial; and Jefferson, in 
spite of his almost abject attitude towards that country, had failed 
in getting from her the most ordinary concessions. 

Personally, Hamilton was fond of the French; but for their 
institutions he had no respect whatever. Moreover, he had a 
clearer notion, perhaps, of the actual feelings that had prompted 
their assistance to the Colonies than most of his countrymen, and 
was not, therefore, so overborne with a sentimental sense of grati- 
tude. He repudiated the idea of favouritism in foreign politics, 
and advocated an equal treatment of all nations, a policy of strict 
and dignified neutrality. 

The first sign of increased respect, owing to Hamilton’s financial 
policy, was the arrival of a Minister from England. Then followed 
the news of the French Revolution, which at first created unquali- 
fied joy among all parties, even Hamilton and Jefferson being for 
once in accord. 

When the period of excess, however, commenced, the best men 
in the country began to lose faith in the movement; and when 
streams of blood began to flow daily from the guillotine, the early 
sympathy of the better classes in America turned to disgust. 
Hamilton especially repudiated with fervour any comparison 
between their own revolution and the doings in France. ‘ The 
one,” he said, ‘‘ was liberty, the other licentiousness.” 

In these days of the Monroe doctrine, one is apt to forget that 
the freshly-emancipated Colonies could not realise an existence 
absolutely independent of the turmoils of European Powers. 
Washington and Hamilton were then, indeed, laying down the pre- 
cepts of which Monroe, later on, became the mouth-piece ; but 
America, so long accustomed to a European connection, could at 
that time scarcely imagine a complete separation from the wars 
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and treaties of other nations. So in 1793 the news that England 
and France had declared war, followed almost immediately by the 
arrival of an emissary at Charleston from the sanguinary republic, 
fell like a thunder-clap on the Government. The Frenchman, 
however, gave them plenty of time for consideration. He was a 
light-headed and irresponsible person of the name of Genet, who. 
went blustering and frothing through the country as if it were a 
province of France. The lower classes, still fascinated by the 
French democracy and unmindful of its excesses, féted him at 
every point, shouted Parisian revolutionary airs, paraded in caps 
of liberty, and behaved themselves generally in a way quite un- 
worthy of the sober Anglo-Saxons they on all occasions before and 
since that epoch have proved themselves to be. Genet, in short, 
made himself so ridiculous with his audacious airs during his 
northward progress as materially to strengthen the Government’s 
hands, who were determined not to sacrifice the country to the 
interest of France in a war with England. Even Jefferson, though 
he condoned the excesses of the French Revolution and took Genet 
to his bosom in private, was against war. At the same time he 
dreaded anything like overtures to his bugbear, England. For 
several months Genet continued his career of insult through the 
States, doing more to wean the educated classes from the French 
Republic than all Hamilton’s strenuous exertions to maintain a 
strict neutrality. In this, with Washington’s co-operation, he suc- 
ceeded ; but the Opposition never ceased in their loud accusations 
of Angloism against both these great leaders. As if, however, to 
test the patriotism of the Administration, England now commenced 
those high-handed measures which ultimately led to the war of 
1812. Hamilton sprang forward instantly with measures for put- 
ting the country in a position for war in case of need. The Oppo- 
sition, however, who were always ready to repudiate debts or 
shout liberty songs, held back when a question of actual fighting 
arose, and defeated with extraordinary inconsistency the Bill for 
defence. 

Hamilton then, with Washington’s approval, proposed a special 
mission to England. He wished to go himself, but it was thought 
unadvisable ; and Jay, a New York Federalist of some ability, was 
despatched. 

At this time the passage of Hamilton’s excise measures created 
the first of those lawless proceedings in the mountains of Western 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and the Carolinas which sometimes dis- 
tinguish those regions even to this day. On this occasion, how- 
ever, the disturbances grew into something like a general rebellion 
against law and order, threatening the very Government itself, and 
known in history as the Whisky Rebellion. Jefferson and the 
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Opposition, who sympathised, partly for opposition’s sake and 
partly from a sympathy with any popular uprising, had pooh- 
poohed the rioting. Even when it grew to serious rebellion, they 
howled over the threatened liberty of the illicit distiller and the 
incendiary, and shrieked remonstrance when Washington and 
Hamilton, with 15,000 troops, moved westward. The rebellion 
was crushed without shedding a drop of blood, and with great 
humiliation to its leaders. 

Once more Hamilton’s enemies made an attack on his reputation 
through his Treasury accounts, and once more they were routed 
with ignominy. This was the closing scene of his public 
life. He had been in office nearly six years. His work was 
finished. He saw the establishment of a national credit and a 
national feeling, and he left these in the hands of a party that by 
his own energy he had created, and by his own genius and 
enthusiasm raised to what appeared at present an almost un- 
assailable position. ‘* We look in vain,” says a biographer, “ for a 
man who in an equal space of time has produced such direct and 
lasting effects upon our history.” 

I have done wrong, perhaps, in bringing the period of Hamil- 
ton’s retirement from office so near to the end of this paper. 
Space, however, forbids even the most superficial sketch of his 
whole career, interesting though that is up till the very hour of 
his untimely death. I have thought it better, therefore, to dwell 
mainly on that portion of his life in which his greatest work was 
being conceived and executed, though intelligible condensation even 
of this is difficult, so unusual and unconventional was the field of 
his operations. The remainder of his life, full of incident and abso- 
lutely free from one barren spot, and withal so influential, admits 
of but the briefest notice. Hamilton’s reason for retiring from 
office was the necessity of providing for a wife and six children, 
for his official life had absorbed his previous savings. He 
stepped at once, on the strength of his great national reputation, 
into a practice even larger than the one he had left on entering 
the Cabinet. For the remaining eleven years of his life, indeed, 
he stood at the head of the New York Bar. But though busily 
engaged in his profession, every spare moment he gave to the 
service of his party, of which, till its downfall in 1800, he was 
the virtual though unofficial leader. Indeed, it was his irresistible 
and preponderating influence that, through the breeding of internal 
jealousies, caused in a great measure its ultimate ruin. 

When Washington retired from the Presidency, Hamilton was 
felt by all, himself included, to be too strong a man for the Federal 
nomination. Adams, therefore, became Chief Magistrate, with 
Jefferson as vice. The latter blow to the Federal party Hamilton 
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had tried to stave off by advocating a certain system of voting 
which Adams, who was a testy, obstinate man, construed incor- 
rectly into an attempt to bring in Pinckney above himself. The 
dissensions occasioned by the President’s want of tact and jealousy 
of Hamilton’s influence in the Federal party did not, however, 
begin just yet. Jay had brought back a treaty from England which 
did not satisfy even the English party, while it raised a storm of 
indignation throughout the country. Washington, however, 
grandly indifferent to popularity, felt that the treaty should be 
ratified. Hamilton was in accord with him, and once more war 
was averted. Hardly was this question settled, however, when, 
through Monroe’s blundering, things got into such a bad state with 
France that Pinckney, the next envoy, was refused a reception. 
The whole nation was at length roused against its old ally, and the 
Federals, who had been consistently anti-French, were borne 
upwards to greater power than ever. War seemed imminent, and 
so great had been the reaction that it was even popular. Wash- 
ington, stipulating that he should remain at Mount Vernon till the 
army was in the field, was appointed commander-in-chief, with 
Hamilton next in order. Once more the latter was called from the 
law courts to organize armies and to plan fortifications. We find 
him drafting Army Bills for Washington to present to Congress, 
firing off circulars to put down intemperance and duelling among 
the troops, and in 1799 coming forward with matured plans and 
complete preparations for an invasion of Florida and Louisiana. 
France, however, this time made overtures, and war was again 
averted. 

Many of the Federal Party, elated with success, had outstripped 
now even Hamilton’s views in the strength of their measures. 
They proposed to refuse citizenship altogether to foreigners, and 
carried, with Hamilton’s consent, however, a Bill for banishing 
suspected foreigners from the country. They even inclined to 
high-handed measures with the liberty of a rather rebellious 
press. This Hamilton firmly resisted. Jefferson all this time 
is working unceasingly, but silently, to rouse suspicions through- 
out the country of monarchical designs on the part of the Govern- 
ment. The Federal Party, puffed out with success, begins to divide 
against itself, plainly indicating that approaching downfall which 
the elections of 1800 actually witnessed. The conflict is close, and 
turns upon the issue in New York, and particularly in the city. 
Hamilton throws himself heart and soul into the fray. In the 
petty arena, however, of ‘‘ ward” politics he was never an adept. 
The Democratic candidate, the notorious Aaron Burr, thoroughly 
versed in the dirty paths of the even then corrupt politics of New 
York, is at the head of the poll. The Federal administration col- 
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lapses. The Democrats under Jefferson, now rising to the height 
of his glory and popularity, assume the reins of government. 

Hamilton, who honestly thought that the domination of the 
Democratic Party meant French anarchy and ideas destructive of 
true Anglo-Saxon liberty, was betrayed by the first passion of 
defeat into one or two acts of indiscretion, but his calmer judgment 
soon returned, and the last exertion of his political influence is 
characteristic of his true patriotic instincts. Jefferson and Burr, 
the Democratic candidates for President and Vice-President, re- 
ceived an equal number of votes. This threw the decision into the 
House of Representatives. The Federalists, exasperated by defeat, 
proposed to revenge themselves on their arch-enemy Jefferson by 
giving their votes to Burr, and turning the scale in his favour. 
Hamilton, though the special object through life of Jefferson’s 
rancorous animosity, knew Burr to be a bad and unscrupulous 
man, destitute of patriotism and true ability. He now came 
forward, prevented the Federal scheme, and secured the election 
of his great rival as President. 

There was little now left for Hamilton, as a public man, to do. 
As a lawyer he continued gathering increasing fame. A popular 
notion at length became rife that he had only to exert himself to 
convince any judge and jury. When occasional opportunity, how- 
ever, offered to be of service to his party, now in feeble opposition, 
he never let it slip. Burr, in spite of a certain kind of ability, 
soon found he was no match for the subtle Jefferson, who was 
rightly anxious to drive him from power. 

In 1804 New England was murmuring secession. Burr, whose 
politics were purely dictated by visions of self-aggrandisement, 
thought he saw a possible Northern Confederacy, with himself as 
President, and, with that in view, stood for the governorship of 
New York. Hamilton had no feeling of rivalry with Burr. He 
simply despised him as a scoundrel. Shrinking from the thought 
of such a man at the head of his own State, he threw himself into 
the election, and so divided his party as to give the victory to the 
other Democratic candidate, who was at least a respectable man. 
Burr, who had already been thwarted by Hamilton in the matter 
of a diplomatic post, deliberately planned revenge. His fortunes 
were as bad as they could be, and he calculated that if he killed 
Hamilton they could hardly be made worse, even by the obloquy 
that would fall on him. He selected some allusion to himself in 
one of Hamilton’s election speeches, and challenged him. Whether 
Hamilton might have fairly refused to meet him has been a 
favourite subject of controversy ever since. It is enough to say 
that he never hesitated for a moment in his acceptance of the 
challenge. That he deliberately and calmly came to the conclusion 
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that it was his duty to do so is evident from his own statements. 
Burr prepared for the meeting by practising in his garden at a 
mark, Hamilton by putting his own and his clients’ affairs in 
order, and by writing farewell letters to his wife full of devotion 
and the most touching pathos. They met on a warm July morn- 
ing on the banks of the Hudson. Hamilton fell at the first fire 
mortally wounded. He was carried home, and died, after a few 
hours of intense agony, surrounded by his family. Burr departed 
to engage in those acts of treason which, together with this das- 
tardly act, have made his name a household word to all genera- 
tions of Americans, and ultimately to die in a London garret. 
When the news of Hamilton’s death was known a great outcry of 
indignation went up from every corner of the land. Men forgot 
their differences, and remembered only that a great statesman and 
patriot had fallen. Even in those days of duelling, the conviction 
that a valuable life had been wantonly destroyed was so strong 
that the excitement was only comparable to that occasioned in 
recent times by the deaths of Lincoln and Garfield. Thus, in the 
forty-eighth year of his age, and the very prime of his life, died this 
illustrious man. Without entering into the merits of Hamilton’s 
personal genius, it is enough to say, on behalf of his historical 
position, that had he fallen in the trenches of Yorktown the whole 


course of American history and American development must have 
been widely different. 
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TOBACCO CULTURE IN ENGLAND. 


Is tobacco cultivation likely to prove remunerative to the British 
farmer? This question, so recently ventilated in the House of 
Lords, is one which requires to be very carefully considered from 
every point of view before being answered in the affirmative. 
Without wishing to throw cold water on a scheme propounded with 
the laudable object of lightening agricultural depression and im- 
proving the monetary position of the farmer, it is impossible to 
help questioning somewhat the opening up of tobacco cultivation 
in this country as a means to that end. That the plant was 
grown, and successfully, in England and Ireland in the seven- 
teenth century is a matter of history; but wide differences in the 
circumstances and conditions of the tobacco trade have arisen 
betwixt then and now. In the seventeenth century the trade in 
Great Britain was in its infancy ; for it was only towards the end 
of the preceding century that the plant itself was introduced into. 
Europe from the New World, the settlers returning from the 
Virginian colony which Sir Walter Raleigh had attempted to found 
bringing it intoEngland. A trade sprang up between this country 
and the colony above mentioned (then successfully founded) a few 
years later, and the culture of the imported plant was commenced 
in the United Kingdom, and answered so well that, though James I. 
and Charles I. both prohibited the cultivation of tobacco, the trade 
in it still flourished, and began to excite the attention of Govern- 
ment financiers, keen, as now, with respect to possible revenue. 
A moderate duty was then imposed on the imported article, and 
that native grown burdened with a very heavy duty, which, how- 
ever, was easily evaded, the cultivation continuing until some nine 
years later, when an Act was passed prohibiting the growth of 
tobacco in England, commissioners being appointed to see it carried 
into effect. This Act was confirmed at the Restoration, and further 
strengthened by another ordering all existing plantations to be 
destroyed, the real motive of such action being to increase the 
revenue on the imported article, with which the home growth 
interfered, the former being collected with far greater ease and 
certainty than could be the heavier duty levied on native-grown 
produce. 
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Ireland was not included under Act Charles II., c. 34, and up 
to the years 1829-30 the progress there made in the cultivation 
of the plant was great. Had its culture been then allowed to 
continue, and supposing the growth to have become general over 
Ireland in those soils favourable to it, the results would have un- 
doubtedly become very considerable, and the revenues from 
imported tobacco proportionately diminished. But here finance 
again stepped in, and an Act, passed in William IV.’s reign, which 
was very strongly enforced, prohibited tobacco cultivation in 
Treland also. Thus far history. 

Could tobacco culture in England and Ireland be taken up at 
the precise point at which it was dropped, the question asked at 
the commencement of this paper might readily be answered, and 
favourably ; but, unfortunately, the intervening years have mate- 
rially increased the difficulties besetting the renewal of the industry. 
The English climate, always to a certain extent unfavourable to 
tobacco growth, has altered for the worse, its variability is more 
pronounced, the rapid changes of temperature, especially of late 
years, being against not only vegetable but animal life; the soil, 
though still very fertile, has less of virgin freshness, and would 
require, for such an exhaustive crop as tobacco is proved to be, 
high manuring, which means money, an article in which our 
farmers, more particularly our small farmers, are found at present 
sadly wanting. Manuring is, however, by no means the only 
expensive outlay needed—as will be presently pointed out—for a 
profitable growth of the plant. And besides the disadvantages of 
bad climate, unsuitable soil, and want of capital, there are other 
conditions now attached to the opening up of a home trade which 
formerly did not exist. Foreign competition is incomparably more 
severe, the tobacco-grown area of the world has been enormously 
extended, and the freight charges on the foreign supply so greatly 
reduced, since the time the plant was raised in the United King- 
dom, and the cost of transmission consequently so trifling, that it 
would give our cultivators little or no advantage, certainly no 
really appreciable advantage, over the numerous foreign growers 
who would contest with them the sale of inferior tobaccos. 

India may be pointed to as a country which the introduction of 
tobacco cultivation has benefited, and with reason; for within the 
last ten years or so the trade has greatly developed, though the 
export figures show considerable fluctuations. For example, in 
1878-79 some 13,000,000 lbs. were shipped from India to different 
parts, chiefly in leaf-tobacco. The following year the exportation 
greatly fell off in unmanufactured, but rose in manufactured 
tobacco; the next year the reverse was the case, and so the next. 
In 1882-83 a great decline was visible in both kinds; while in 
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1883-84 the exportations of leaf-tobacco and cigars both showed a 
very decided increase, the former rising to 18,000,000 lbs. The 
Indian cigar trade is much crippled by the operation of the English 
duties, which prevent the outlet these cigars, from their cheapness, 
would otherwise have in this direction, the duty being levied on 
weight; and Indian cigars, being heavier than other cigars— 
Manilas, for instance—of the same bulk, feel the duty with dis- 
proportionate force. Indian tobacco also suffers greatly from com- 
petition, but is assisted by the yearly increasing home consumption, 
especially with regard to cigars, which, since they have improved 
in quality, are much more largely smoked in the country itself 
than was hitherto the case, as is proved by the decrease in the 
importation of the article. 

Unfortunately the fact of India having so developed her tobacco 
trade cannot be adduced as an encouragement to the British 
farmer to go and do likewise, for the conditions of cultivation in 
the two Empires are widely different; the disadvantages under 
which the one would suffer would not be felt by the other. The 
only common meeting-ground between Great Britain and India in 
this matter would be that of foreign competition, and here they 
would not only meet, but clash. 

The soil and climate of India are both admirably suited to the 
tobacco genus, and fine as well as inferior kinds can be produced ; 
which, though considered when reaching the London market as 
inferior to American, are yet of far better quality than even the 
most sanguine could hope to produce in this variable English 
climate. Then both land and skilled labour are cheap—in writing 
skilled labour I mean coolie labour, which for crops requiring very 
delicate and careful handling is the best sort of labour procurable. 
Under these favourable circumstances, to which others might be 
added, it is not surprising that tobacco eulture in India allows a 
fair margin for profit, even selling at the low prices of 3d. and 
4d. per lb. in England; 5d. per lb. is reckoned to allow fifty 
rupees profit on every acre. 

Where is the British farmer to look for his profit? Suppose he 
could rent his land as reasonably and procure labour as cheaply 
as an Indian ryot, he must still be severely handicapped by 
unfavourable climatic conditions and unsuitable soil, by the out- 
lay inseparable from the growth of a most exhaustive crop re- 
quiring high manuring as even a preliminary measure, by his own 
want of knowledge of the nature and requirements of the plant, 
by the multiplicity of the operations necessary to its proper culti- 
vation from seed-time to harvest, by the processes the leaf has 
to go through in curing, and by the building of necessary houses 
for that purpose, to say nothing of the difficulty of finding a 
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market for the tobacco when ready, and the very heavy excise 
duties which in the interests of revenue must be paid on what is 
not a necessity but a luxury, and, as such, a fair article for taxa- 
tion. These disadvantages are very materially added to when the 
supposition of as reasonable rent and as cheap labour as are the 
conditions of Indian culture are set on one side. Then the profits 
to accrue to a man starting a new venture, of the exact nature 
of which he must be, for the first year or two, until he gains 
experience, profoundly ignorant, are, to say the least of it, 
problematical. 

To go a little into detail, and take the disadvantages somewhat 
in order. First of all, unfavourable climatic conditions. In a warm 
climate possessing a certain amount of humidity a tobacco, by 
ordinary means, can be raised that yields a profit,a warm and 
moist climate allowing the selection of those fine sorts of leaf 
which command a high price. Can this be described as a warm 
climate? The tobacco plant is not hardy ; on the contrary, delicate. 
Frost is most injurious to it in the early stages of growth, and 
the seedlings cannot be transplanted into the plantations from the 
beds in which they must be carefully protected until all danger of 
frost is ever. Sown in March and planted out in May, the plant 
should arrive at perfection in September, and the leaves be 
gathered before there is any danger of frost, as a single white frost 
would spoil the whole crop and cause it to rot. Hail showers at 
certain periods of early growth are absolutely fatal, and high winds 
very detrimental, as they tear the leaf. Heat, sun-heat, is an 
essential to the well-being and proper development of the tobacco 
plant, both to ripen it for harvest and to dry the leaf. Here 
the Indian cultivator has an advantage over even the American 
planter, for the latter has in some parts to cure his tobacco by 
fire, which imparts a bitter taste to the leaf; but the Indian to- 
bacco is nearly always sun-dried. The shortcomings of the English 
climate in the matter of sun need not be dwelt on; other 
weighty points against it being the extreme changeableness of the 
weather, and the manner in which the wind shifts from quarter to 
quarter during even twenty-four hours. A sensitive plant like 
tobacco feels every variation of temperature, and refuses to thrive 
under what are to it, an exotic, tryingly abnormal conditions. 

Taking soil, the difficulties, though great, are far more easily 
met than are those of climate. Tobacco requires a friable and 
sandy geil, rich in those ingredients on which the plant thrives. 
An expert (Mr. J. Mandis) considers that the character of the soil 
exercises @ most important influence on the growth of the tobacco 
plant and the quality of its produce. It draws from the soil, for 
the proper formation of its substance, carbonic acid, ammonia, 
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lime, potash, magnesia, oxide of iron, chlorine, silica, sulphuric 
acid, and phosphoric acid. In most soils these essential ingre- 
dients are present; not only must they be present, however, but 
in proper proportions to the wants of the plant, as regards quan- 
tity and quality, or else it will not thrive. 

Tobacco needs a soil rich in humus from the fact that its de- 
velopment must be both rapid and complete. If the soil is not, 
therefore, naturally rich it must be made so artificially, by high 
and constant manuring with well-matured manure, carefully pre- 
pared for the purpose, and not of too heating a nature, or else 
blighting of the root, rust, and consequent failure will be the result. 
A properly prepared manure is of the very greatest importance, 
one which will, in the rotation of crops, restore to the soil those 
properties the exhaustive tobacco crop will take up. 

Nitre is one of the principal ingredients tobacco extracts from 
the soil, and some tobacco-growers, particularly when they crop 
the same land successively with tobacco, counteract this drain by 
sowing rye on the land directly the tobacco is cut, and ploughing it 
under the next May, scattering the tobacco stalks, cut into two 
or three inch lengths, over the land when the sowing of the rye 
takes place, and ploughing them in also; both rye and tobacco 
containing nitre, it is thus, as it were, returned to the soil. 

High manuring, without which, even in suitable soil, no good 
results can be looked for, must be set against probable profits, as 
also the rent of the land, and the price of labour—no small con- 
sideration at the present time. Tobacco is a crop requiring in- 
cessant looking after, and a very large amount of hand labour from 
the time of seed-sowing to the out-turn and delivery of the cured 
leaf into the manufacturer’s hands. The number of persons em- 
ployed would naturally depend on the amount of land under 
tobacco. Here, without entering very fully into the wide subject 
of cultivation, I may mention that the amount of seed required to 
raise plants for an acre of ground depends very greatly on the 
vitality of the seed. There are about 100,000 grains of tobacco- 
seed in an ounce, but the percentage of vitality is low, so from 
half to three-quarters of an ounce is usually sown in India to raise 
enough plants for an acre. Allowing the plants to be two feet 
apart in each direction, some 10,890 would be required and 
4,840 if set three feet apart. The medium distance is often ob- 
served of three feet apart in one, and two in the other direction, 
and then 7,260 plants are needed. Anyhow, a reserve stock must 
be kept, as many plants die in the seed-beds, or after they are 
transplanted into the plantations, and such gaps must be kept 
filled up. 

In America less plants are set to the acre, 1,618, if broad 
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vigorous leaves are wanted. Such plants will each yield half a 
pound of prepared tobacco, or about 800 lbs. to the acre ; this 
average of produce to the acre being what the Indian Govern- 
ment farms are estimated to yield; the natives put the production 
considerably lower. In England the probable out-turn may be 
roughly estimated at 600 lbs. the acre. In America 1,000 lbs. have 
been produced from the acre in good years: the out-turn varying 
‘both in India and America with the kind of tobacco grown, and 
the favourableness of the season. 

In cultivation the following numerous operations are followed :— 
‘The land is prepared by manuring, ploughing, harrowing, roll- 
ing, the ploughing and harrowing being repeated at certain in- 
tervals. The seed-beds are most carefully prepared, sown, and 
protected ; the seedlings thinned out, and transplanted in favour- 
able calm weather into the plantations; ‘weedings and light 
hoeings are given as needed, and followed by heaping, nipping, and 
topping (some few plants being saved for seed), and, when the crop 
is ripe, leaf-gathering; all this being hand-labour, the operations 
having to be conducted with care and delicacy of touch to avoid 
injuring the plants or leaves. 

With the gathering of the leaf, the incessant labour is not over 
-—indeed, the processes to follow are of a much more delicate and 
critical nature. Drying-houses will have to be provided, not of a 
very expensive character, perhaps, but still fulfilling the require- 
ments of shelter and ventilation; wilting-sheds, too, must be built, 
unless there are unused barns or outhouses handy. If the 
plantations are far removed from the farm-house it is more con- 
venient to have the buildings close to the standing crop, as the 
wilting, or withering, and sweating processes are carried on with 
less risk, as also the stringing of the leaves on a cord, or rather 
threading, for a needle is used for this purpose. When strung, 
follows the close suspension in the drying-houses, the outside dry- 
ing in the sun, or by flue-heat if sun-power is not sufficient; the 
return to the houses and second suspension, farther apart this 
time ; then what is called the final suspension; and, lastly, the 
sorting, making into hands, and packing for the market. 

It will be seen from the mere mention of these various opera- 
tions, without dwelling on their intricacies, that tobacco is not a 
simple, but an extremely troublesome crop to grow; not an enter- 
prise to be rashly and unadvisedly undertaken by any farmer, 
even supposing the experiments about to be made point to a 
favourable decision. It would be well for everyone thinking of 
taking up the business to go into the minutest calculations of the 
original cost of producing an average crop of an inferior class of 
tobacco. Let him put down the fair cost of rent, labour, largely 
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in excess of that an ordinary crop requires, building, and the heavy 
and crushing item of excise duty at 3s. 6d. the pound, allowing 
a margin for the additional expenses which are sure to turn up, 
and then, setting on one side the probable risk of the whole crop. 
being damaged either by bad weather or want of skill in growing 
and preparing, ascertain the lowest possible price at which he can 
put his product on the home-market to recoup himself for his 
outlay on it. If he find that the price is not low enough to. 
undersell the inferior low-priced foreign tobacco and afford him 
a small profit, he may tear up his estimate sheet, and console him- 
self, while doing so, with the knowledge that Le jew ne vaut pas: 
la chandelle. If, on the contrary, he sees what he fancies may 
develop into a recuperative venture, and he has the capital neces- 
sary to embark on it, he can procure a good manual treating of 
tobacco cultivation, and study the subject very thoroughly ; and 
then, if possible, he should visit a tobacco-farm and become in 
some measure acquainted with the practical working of it, finally 
giving tobacco-culture on a small scale a trial himself, so as to. 
feel his ground. 

In forming his preliminary calculations he can base them 
on the 600 pound to 1 acre out-turn and the lowest prices. 
of foreign tobacco, American and East Indian, sold in England,. 
always remembering that he must undersell to make even the 
smallest profit. 

Much as it is desirable to open up new fields of enterprise to our 
hardly-pressed agriculturists, it will, I fear, be found that the 
heavy duty with which any home growth of tobacco must be bur- 
dened is absolutely prohibitive to the successful’ cartying out of 
the idea by the small farmer, even supposing that thé severe foreign. 
competition in the article could be grappled with and a certain. 
market found for the home-product. 


A. G. F. Extor-James.. 
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Even in this enlightened age there are some men and still more 
women who doubt whether mathematics, the philosophy of the 
unknown, or practical politics are fitting subjects for a woman’s 
tongue and pen; but no one, we venture to think, will deny that 
Needlework as Art is pre-eminently a woman’s theme. And, if 
80, it will also be allowed that the authoress of the beautiful work 
before us has peculiar claims to our attention, both on account of 
her natural artistic gifts, and the unusually favourable circum- 
stances by which they have been fostered and developed. Her 
father, the learned Marquis of Northampton, was well known in 
his day as a zealous patron both of Science and Art, and more 
especially as an archeologist. She had the advantage of accom- 
panying him in his travels in Italy, where he collected the fine 
Greek vases, which form a conspicuous ornament of Castle Ashby ; 
and she thus became acquainted at a very; early age, not only 
with the finest productions of medieval, but also of classical Art, 
in all its branches. Her brother, the late Marquis, devoted him- 
self entirely to the art of painting, and her husband employed 
much of the leisure of his short life in modelling and drawing. 
This experience and these surroundings have given her the 
breadth of view which enables her to bring her own special sub- 
ject into natural and fertile relation to the sister arts, and, in a ~ 
treatise on needlework, to offer us an instructive survey of the 
history of Art in general. 

Nor did she rest satisfied with the pleasure to be derived from 
the keen appreciation of the works of other hands. She has 
handled the chisel, the brush, and the needle, as well as the pen ; 
and by practical skill combined with extensive theoretical know- 
ledge has made herself an excellent instructress in art needle- 
work. Happily for her sisters, she was not content to enjoy alone ; 
in many ways, and especially in connection with the School of 
Needlework in the South Kensington Museum, which she and 
Lady Welby may be said to have created, she has done very much 
to extend the knowledge and correct the taste of those who wield 
the needle, the first and oldest of the implements of Art. No one 
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who reads her book will fail to feel that she has her subject lite- 
rally “‘ at her fingers’ ends,” or will dispute her claims to “ seat 
and voice” in the areopagus of Art. 

The comprehensiveness of the work will be seen at once in the 
headings of the eleven chapters into which it is divided, viz., 
Style, Design, Pattern, Materials, Colour, Stitches, Hangings, 
Furniture, Dress, Ecclesiastical Embroidery, and English Em- 
broidery ; to these are added eleven interesting appendices. In 
this distribution of her matter the authoress has evidently taken 
to heart the injunction of Horace not to begin a history of the 
of the Trojan War with “the double egg,” but, like Homer, to 
plunge in medias res. No doubt this arrangement is the most 
popular, and is much to be preferred to that of German Professors 
in old days, who, whether they were lecturing on the particle 
dy or Kant’s Philosophy, invariably began with the words “ im 
Anfange der Welt.” But it has its disadvantages, and is apt to 
lead to repetition. In the very superficial sketch of the subject 
which is all that our limited space will allow, we shall take the 
liberty of following the German Professor and beginning with 
‘the beginning of the world,” a course justified by the fact that 
our first mother sewed fig-leaves in Paradise. 

But before entering on the proper subject—the textile art—it 
will be as well to say a few words on the materials with which 
it works. The principal of these are linen, cotton, wool, and 
silk, two vegetable and two animal products, to which we may 
add the minerals gold and silver; the two last mentioned are 
principally employed to enhance the beauty of the four first, 
although they may be, and often have been, woven into fabrics 
without any admixture of other materials. Other substances, of 
course, both vegetable and animal, have been used, grasses, of 
various kinds, the hair of animals other than sheep, even human 
hair. The authoress refers to the weaving of poor Samson’s locks 
by his perfidious mistress, recorded in the fifteenth chapter of 
Judges, and to the ghastly mantle presented by King Ris to his 
lady-love, into which were woven the beards of nine conquered 
monarchs, the tenth space being reserved for that of King Arthur. 

Leather, too, has in all ages been made the groundwork for 
embroidery, but we shall confine eur attention mainly to the four 
main substances : linen, wool, cotton, silk, and gold. 

The different artistic significance and value of these depends in 
a@ great measure on the relation in which they stand to light; 
and this difference is more or less accentuated by technical treat- 
ment. Linen (flax), for example, has a mild sheen, which may be 
greatly enhanced by different modes of weaving, as we see in 
damask. Cotton does not reflect the light, and is, therefore, pre- 
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ferred where a shining surface is not desired. Wool again has a 
natural moderate lustre, which may be either enhanced, as in 
some kinds of fine broad cloth, or lessened, as in the surface of the 
upright threads of cotton velvet. Silk, the most beautiful of all, 
and by far the most important in the history of textile art, has a 
natural gloss, even as thread, which can be heightened to the 
utmost brilliancy by laying the stitches side by side, as we see in 
satin ; or greatly moderated, as in the case of velvet. The manner 
in which Gold is employed to embellish fabrics of less costly mate- 
rial, is best exemplified in gold brocade, in which silken and 
golden threads are interwoven in such a manner, that either the 
pattern is presented in silk, on a ground of gold, or in gold ona 
surface of silk. 

All these materials can lay claim to a very high antiquity. 
Linen (flax) is especially connected with Egypt, and Pliny tells us 
that the Egyptian flax was superior to any other, and was imported 
to Arabia and even India. It is in linen alone that we find the 
mummies of Egypt wrapped, and Herodotus says that it was exclu- 
sively used in that country for all sacred purposes. The Jews, 
too, covered the sacrificial altar with linen, a custom which was 
followed by the Christian Church, and was made imperative by an 
order of Pope Boniface III. in 607 a.v. The Jewish High Priest 
wore a linen garment of the finest byssus, which, according to 
Philo, was “‘ a symbol of firmness, incorruption, and of the clearest 
splendour ; for fine linen is very difficult to tear, it is made of 
nothing mortal, and becomes brighter and more resembling light 
the more it is cleansed by washing.” This description, as the 
authoress observes, would in no way apply to either cotton or 
hemp. Linen appears to have been introduced into Rome by the 
Pheenicians, as we learn from a passage in Flavius Vopiscus, in 
which he says, ‘‘ Why should I mention the linen cloths brought 
from Tyre and Sidon, which are so thin as to be transparent,” &c. 
The earliest extant specimens of linen fabrics in Europe were 
found in ‘ The Tomb of the Seven Brothers” in the Crimea, and 
date probably from the year 300 B.c. 

Writers on the Neolithic age maintain that the thread found in 
the lake dwellings of Switzerland is of flax ; and there is no manner 
of doubt that the Atrebates wove linen in the province now called 
Artois, some 1,800 years ago. 

Although it seems probable that reeds and grasses were the first 
materials employed in weaving, there are no records so ancient as 
to be without mention of sheep and their wool. The Old Testa- 
ment is full of allusions to the importance of sheep-breeding, and 
the office of shepherd was one which the sons of patriarchs and 
even kings did not disdain. The earliest records of the Chinese, 
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Assyrians, and Chaldeans make frequent mention of woollen 
fabrics; and the cover of the bed on which the golden coffin of 
Cyrus was laid in his tomb was of woollen Babylonian tapestry. 
Sheep and their attendants play no small part in Greek and 
Roman mythology and poetry, and even goddesses condescended to. 
submit their claims to pre-eminence in beauty to a royal shepherd. 
In the earlier periods of their history, both Greeks and Romans. 
wore garments of wool, and the use of linen was regarded as an 
Asiatic refinement, which boded no good to the character of the 
people or the solidity of the State. The different textures of wool 
and linen may easily be distinguished in the drapery of the most 
ancient Greek statues. The earliest specimens of Scandinavian 
wool were found in a Celtic barrow in Yorkshire, in the form of a 
woollen plaited shroud. 

Cotton appears to have been native in India, and although it 
was imported into Assyria and Egypt at some very early but 
unknown date, it was not until the fourteenth century B.c. that it 
was grown in the latter country. Nearchus, Alexander’s admiral, 
speaks of the “‘ cotton tree,” which he saw in India, as if it were 
some new discovery. Yates (Textrinum antiquorum), who is fre- 
quently quoted by our authoress, has proved by many quotations. 
from Latin authors, that cotton was commonly used in Italy in 
early times, and was thence introduced into the Low Countries. 
It is a singular reflection that the material which has been the 
source of enormous wealth to our own country, did not reach 
England until the seventeenth century. 

As linen with Egypt and cotton with India, so silk is most inti- 
mately connected with China, from which it originally came, and 
where it was certainly in use some 2,260 years before the Christian 
era, and, according to some accounts, more than a thousand years 
earlier. It was in this year, however, that Si-Ling, consort of the 
Emperor Hoang-hi, is said to have conceived the happy idea 
of winding off the silk of the cocoon before the imprisoned insect 
had cut the threads; for which discovery she was very properly 
deified. Confucius speaks of the erection of silk manufactories in 
2357 3.c., and in 806 B.c., the Emperor Hientong very effectually 
patronised the culture of silk by a decree that every one of his 
subjects throughout the empire should plant a certain number of 
mulberry trees. 

With characteristic secretiveness and jealousy, China preserved 
for centuries the mysteries of silk culture. According to the 
legend the barrier was at last appropriately broken by a Chinese 
princess, who, appalled by the prospect of having no silk dresses, 
conveyed the eggs of the precious insect in the meshes of her hair, 
on the occasion of her marriage with the King of Khotan (Little 
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Bucharia). According to the researches of Ritter, the cultivation 
of silk was carried, during the reign of the Sassanidae, to Sog- 
deana, Bactriana, and Iran, and thence to Serinda. 

Among the Greeks, silk is first mentioned by Aristotle, to whom 
it probably became known through the eastern campaigns of 
Alexander the Great. He says that silk was first woven in Cos, 
about 300 B.c.; and it is a curious coincidence that we have a 
specimen of early silk-weaving of the same date, from the tomb of 
the Seven Brothers, in Kertch. The passion for this splendid 
material soon spread among the Romans, in the early days of 
the Empire, as we learn from the repeated prohibition of its use. 
Tiberius published a decree, that only women should be allowed to 
wear silk. Caligula was the first Emperor who appeared publicly 
in silken attire, whence his nickname “ Sericatus.” Another of 
these imperial monsters, Heliogabalus, wore a long full silken 
robe, interwoven with gold, in the year 217 a.p. Marcus Aurelius, 
on the other hand, had the audacity to sell his wife’s silks by 
auction in the forum, and Aurelian, with equal brutality and 
meanness, refused to give his wife a shawl of purple silk, on 
account of the great price asked for it! In the reign of Justinian, 
the seeds of the mulberry, and the eggs of the silkworm were 
brought by monks to Constantinople, and the culture of silk soon 
spread to every town in Greece. 

The use of gold thread in embroidery is of unknown antiquity, 
and certainly older than the code of Manu. Indian and Chinese 
stuffs were interwoven with gold in the earliest ages. ‘ Babylon, 
Tarsus, Alexandria, Bagdad, Damascus, Antioch, Tabriz, Sicily, 
Tripoli, were successively famous for their silk brocades.” We 
have a detailed description of the Ephod of gold brocade made for 
Aaron (Exod. xxxix. 2,3). ‘He made the ephod of gold, blue, 
purple, and scarlet, and fine twined linen. And they beat the 
gold into thin plates, and cut it into wires, to work it in the blue 
and the purple and in the scarlet and the fine linen, with cunning 
work.” The Jews are supposed to have brought the art from 
Egypt, but no stuffs woven with gold have been found in Egyptian 
tombs. Ata later period, as we learn from the Arabian Nights 
gold brocade was common in Egypt. In the story of Abu Mo- 
hammed (‘‘Lazy Bones”), we read that “the vestibule of his 
house was hung with curtains of azure brocade purpled with 
red gold.” Golden embroidery was used in the preparation of 
Athene’s Peplos at Athens. The historians of Alexander the 
Great speak of gold as a material of dress. Darius wore a robe 
adorned with golden hawks; and his conqueror, and the Greek 
generals, adopted the same gorgeous apparel. Pliny speaks of 
fabrics consisting entirely of gold. Other instances are the golden 
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mantle of St. Cecilia (martyred about 280 a.p.), in which her 
body was found wrapped by Pope Pascal in 821; the shroud of 
Probus Ansicius and his wife, found in the foundations of St. 
Peter’s at Rome; the dress of the Emperor Honorius, and others 
found in graves in England, France, Switzerland, &c. 

The great importance of colour in embroidery of all kinds is too 
evident to need remark, and the work before us gives very interest- 
ing information respecting its nature and effect. The colour most 
highly valued in antiquity was the red, known by the name of 
Tyrian, Alexandrian, and Byzantian purple, which only emperors 
and princes were allowed to wear, and the export of which was 
prohibited under heavy penalties. Even in the time of Diocletian, 
as we learn from one of its edicts (801 a.p.), the price of purple 
silk was 150,000 denarii (£185) per lb., and the Byzantian 
“ Blatters,” as it was called in the eighth century in our era, can 
hardly have been much cheaper. 

The purple dye, as is well known, was originally obtained from 
the snail called purpura, caught in nets in which a certain bait 
was placed, and from a smaller snail, called the murex, or trumpet- 
snail, from the form of its shell, which was gathered by divers 
from the rocks under the sea. To produce the most costly Tyrian 
purple the wool or silk was first dipped in the raw juice of the 
purpura, and when the colour had been fully developed by ex- 
posure to the light, it was again dyed in the usual manner in the 
dye obtained from the murex. The frequent edicts which, for cen- 
turies, were issued against the use of this purple dye, gradually 
destroyed the trade in it, which was altogether put an end to by 
the fall of the Byzantian Empire. 

The best substitute for the unrivalled Tyrian dye was obtained 
from a small, round, violet-black insect called kermes (coccus tlicis), 
which is found in clusters on the branches of the Quercus coccifera 
from which the colour was called cramoisi (crimson). From their 
appearance and shape the insects were taken for berries, and the 
dye regarded as a vegetable product. In the Italian commercial 
treaties of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries we find a distine- 
tion made between the Asiatic and European varieties of the 
kermes, the habitat of the latter being Greece, Spain, and the 
South of France. With the much-to-be-deplored disappearance 
of the Tyrian purple, the kermes dye became universal, and in 
the year 1464 was officially adopted for ecclesiastical purposes. 

Soon after the discovery of America, a new red dye was brought 
over from the New World, which was also obtained from an insect 
—the cochineal. It had long before been used by the Mexican 
Indian, and soon became an important article of European com- 
merce. Another red dye, madder, was employed simultaneously 
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with cochineal, especially at Avignon. The plant which contains 
this colouring matter was introduced into Alsace by the Emperor 
Charles V. 

The bright gold yellow—a very important colour in embroidery, 
in which it appears in various combinations with red—is obtained 
from saffron ; and a more reddish shade of the same colour from 
the so-called ‘‘ wild ” saffron (saflor). It was brought into Europe by 
the Arabs, who also, during the Middle Ages, introduced the Indigo 
plant from India, from which the most brilliant blue is obtained. 
These were the principal dyes until the year 1856, when new 
colours were extracted from tar, whose brilliant, but, unfortu- 
nately, evanescent, hues threw the older and better dyes into the 
shade. A fund of valuable information on the subject of colour, 
which we can only glance at, will be found in the fifth chapter of 
Lady Marian Alford’s work. 

With such materials and colours has the needle, which has 
played so infinitely important a part in human life, carried on its 
useful and indispensable labours, and created its miracles of Art. 
Its antiquity is indisputable. Wherever the traces of human life 
have been found, there has the needle been found also. Needles of 
bronze have been found in Egyptian sepulchres, of gold and bone 
in the graves at Mycene ; of bronze in the tomb of a woman of the 
Vikings in Scotland; and of gold, again, in Scandinavia. Even 
in Neolithic graves there are needles of fish and other bones, and, 
in short, we can hardly imagine a society of human beings so 
primitive and barbarous in which the women did not ply their 
needles. 

The connection between embroidery and weaving is evident, and 
is strictly analogous to that between the plaster ornament of a 
Greek temple and the pediment, the frieze or the metope on which 
it is displayed. Embroidery, under which name we include 
tapestry (or haute lisse), which existed in the earliest times, owes 
its origin to the desire of breaking the monotony and enlivening 
the surface of stuffs by covering it with a design and pattern 
pleasing to the eye. The nature of such ornament should, of 
course, vary with that of the material, and from this relation 
arose that extraordinary variety of stitches the effect of which is 
clearly set forth in the sixth chapter of the work before us. 

We have to look to the East for the origin of embroidery, as of 
all the Arts. Lit from the sun in his orient splendour, the light 
of civilization has been handed from nation to nation in a mighty 
never-ending torch-race. Vast empires, populous and splendid 
cities, rise beneath its transient glow, and sink again, as it passes 
westward, into nameless ruins. 


Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, where are they ? 
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The Chinese claim 5,000 years of civilization, and, therefore, of 
embroidery, and Indian needlework is at least 4,000 years old. We 
strive in vain to fathom the depths of Egyptian chronology, and to 
fix a date when the art of embroidery was first practised in that 
mysterious land. We learn much of the nature of needlework of 
the Assyrians from their wall-decorations, specimens of which are 
to be seen in the British Museum. The Book of Joshua (chap. vii.) 
mentions “a goodly Babylonish garment,” which tempted Achan 
to sin, and Ezekiel (chap. xxvii.) speaks of the embroideries of 
Haran, Canneh, and Eden. The veil of the Temple of Jerusalem, 
dedicated by Herod, was also Babylonian work. The Greeks, too, 
obtained their first knowledge of the textile art from the East, 
chiefly through the medium of the Phenicians. Homer speaks, in 
the Odyssey, of these adventurous traders in every sea :— 
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“ Thither came the Phonicians, mariners renowned, greedy merchantmen, with all 
manner of gauds, in a black ship.” 


No doubt, in his descriptions of dress and embroidery, the poet 
is inspired by what he has seen or heard of Babylonian and Chal- 
dean handiwork. The high honour in which needlework was held 
is abundantly testified in his pages. The heroine of the Iliad 
spends her leisure hours, of which she must have had twenty-four 
in the day, in depicting with her needle, or at a haute lisse loom, 
the deadly contests of Greek with Trojan for the prize of her fatal 
beauty. The heroine of the Odyssey beguiles the years of her 
weary waiting for her lord by weaving and adorning a magnificent 
shroud for her father-in-law. Ulysses, too, with the keen love of 
acquisition which marks his character, makes quite a fine collec- 
tion of embroidery from the gifts of his fair hostesses who succes- 
sively gained transient possession of his otherwise constant heart. 
Athene, the very personification of wisdom and valour, was also the 
patroness of needlework ; and before she dons the dread egis and 
the cuirass of her father, she drops the veil “of airy texture,” 
‘which she herself had made.”” And so highly does she prize the glory 
of her skill in embroidery that she deigns to compete in tapestry 
work with a mortal for the prize of pre-eminence. The story of 
her contest with Arachne is well known from one of the metamor- 
phoses of Ovid, of which Earl Cowper gives us a charming version 
in ballad form, in an appendix to our work. We get a pleasing 
insight into the magnificence of Greek dress from the inventory 
of garments dedicated to Artemis, which dates from the years 
338-35 B.c., an interesting account of which will be found in the 
first Appendix, by Mr. Newton. Gold is mentioned as one of 
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the materials of these garments. ‘‘ Some of the garments,” he 
says, ‘‘ were worn by the goddess, just as the sacred Peplos em- 
broidered by the noblest Athenian women was destined to clothe 
the image of Athene in her temple at Athens.” A list of those of 
whom history records that they excelled in needlework would in- 
clude, besides goddesses and heroines, almost every royal and noble 
lady who has played a conspicuous part on the theatre of the 
world. And, what is still better, ‘‘ millions,” says the authoress, 
“* have enjoyed the art of the needle for thousands of years, and it 
will continue to be a solace and delight as long as the world lasts, 
for, like all art, it gives the ever new joy of creation.” 

Semper (Der Styl) is probably right in saying that next to dress, 
hangings (tapestry), the clothing of architecture, were the earliest 
products of textile art. The vastness of Oriental buildings, and a 
climate in which protection from the sun was a primal necessity, 
naturally suggested veils and curtains of various thickness, as 
awnings and as easily shifted divisions of large courts and 
chambers. They afforded, too, the opportunity of relieving by 
bright colours the cold splendour of marble halls. We read with 
profound astonishment of the fabulous magnificence of Oriental 
hangings, which include carpets, tapestry, tent-coverings and sails. 
The colours scarlet, white and blue, seem to have been at hand for 
many centuries. They are repeated in the decorations of Alexander 
the Great’s wedding tent, and reappear, a thousand years after- 
wards, in the Basilica of St. Peter at Rome. Like many other 
things in Oriental life, the magnitude and cost of these decora- 
tions would appear incredible to us, did we not see in Indian and 
Egyptian buildings, and in the records of Eastern chroniclers, suf- 
ficient proofs of their reality. Abulfeda describes the palace of 
one of the Caliphs on the Tigris as being adorned with 38,000 
pieces of tapestry, of which 12,000 were of silk interwoven with 
gold. The way in which the Greeks were infected by the same 
gorgeous taste may be seen from the description of similar crea- 
tions, such as the Pyre of Hephaestion erected by Alexander the 
Great, the still more astonishing Pompa of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
described by Calixessus and many other similar works. The 
Roman followed suit, though not to the full extent. Cicero speaks 
of the splendour of carpets in his day. These were called Tricli- 
niassa Babylonica and Polymata cubicularia, according as they 
were intended for banqueting-rooms or bed-chambers. The former 
adorned the room in which Horace’s “ Town-mouse” entertained 
his country cousin. Of the boundless treasures of Oriental stuffs 
and embroideries, little ‘or nothing has escaped the fate of “all 
that’s bright,” which is not surprising when we consider the frail 
nature of the material, the natural prey of the corrupting moth. 
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The earliest existing specimen of needlework of any importance 
is the famous funeral tent of Queen Isi-em-kebs, mother-in-law of 
Shishak, who took Jerusalem soon after the death of Solomon. 
This undoubted work of the eleventh century B.c., which is now 
in the Museum at Boulak (Cairo), is a kind of patchwork made of 
many hundreds of pieces of gazelles’ skins, dyed in red, pink, 
green and yellow, on which are worked vultures and gazelles with 
a lotus blossom hanging to their collars, and an epitaph on the 
Queen. A full account of this most interesting and magnificent 
work is given by Villiers Stuart in his Funeral Tent of an Egyptian 
Queen. The next remains in age and importance are the woollen 
fabrics found in tombs in the Crimea, embroidered in gold and 
many colours, now deposited in the Museum of St. Petersburg. 
Other remains of classical needlework are two pieces of silk em- 
broidery, either Greek or Roman, on one of which is represented a 
woman gracefully reclining, and in the other a triumphal proces- 
sion. Beautiful illustrations of these are given in our work. 

The textile art, like many others, declined and fell with the 
Roman Empire. The close connection between ancient Art and 
heathen mythology, naturally alienated the minds of the Christians 
from some of the noblest works of Greek and Roman genius; and 
no doubt the productions of the needle, as well as those of the 
chisel, suffered greatly from Christian Iconoclasts. When, there- 
fore, the Church triumphant ceased to be ascetic, when she wished 
to awaken the arts from their long slumber, she had everything 
to learn. ‘‘It is,” says the authoress, ‘‘as if the arts which had 
lent, nay given, themselves to the glorification of idols, had sud- 
denly died out, leaving behind them neither an artist, nor a 
skilled artisan, scarcely a tradition.” As we might expect, there- 
fore, we see art at its lowest level in the catacombs, in very ancient 
churches, like that of 8. Clemente at Rome, and in the earliest 
Christian mosaics. 

Our knowledge of the woollen, linen, and cotton fabrics in use 
among the Romans in early Christian times (from the third to the 
ninth century p.c.) has received a most important accession from 
the results of the excavation of Roman graves in the Fayoum, 
carried out by Theodore Graf.* ‘ Here we have a variety of shapes, 
designs, and stitches, and every kind of subject sacred and profane, 
Christian and Pagan, and the missing links between Indian and 
Byzantine fabrics are revealed” (p. 300). Amongst the rest is a 
very curious piece of embroidery in which the pattern is worked 
with silver thread (vide Katalog der Theodor Grafschen Funde in 
Aegypten). 


* By some extraordinary error this writer is called “ Grafschen ” in our work, which 
is, of course, the adjective formed from his name 
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The transference of the seat of Empire to Byzantium, and the 
victory of Christianity, may be taken as the starting points of a 
new departure in textile art, and for the future it is to silk em- 
broidery that our chief attention will be turned. 

Ancient writers report that silk stuffs were used at the end of 
the fourth century p.c. in the reign of the Emperor Theodosius ; 
but. these were, of course, imported, since the manufacture of silk 
was not introduced until the time of Justinian. The pomp and 
luxury of the Byzantian Court gave employment to thousands of 
weavers and embroiderers, and large silk manufactories were erected 
not only in Byzantium but in Athens, Thebes, Corinth, and other 
‘Greek cities. The clergy of the Christian Church, with which 
‘embroidery is henceforward closely connected, began to display 
great magnificence in their silken vestments, the exact fashion of 
which was not prescribed until the sixth century p.c. Many of 
their ecclesiastical vestments had hitherto been made of linen; but 
these were now exchanged for robes of the finest silk, embroidered 
with Christian symbols. The art of dyeing, too, seems to have re- 
vived, and the wearing of purple garments became so common in 
Byzantium, that edicts were issued forbidding the use of the costlier 
dyes, such as the purpura blatta, the Tyrian or double dye, and the 
Amethyst purple. The purple robe, made entirely of silk, was an 
emblem of Imperial majesty, and it was an offence, punishable by 
death, to wear it or even to offer it for sale. In the centuries 
which followed the destruction of Rome by the barbarians, it was 
customary for the highest dignitaries of the Church—the Pope and 
the archbishops of Ravenna and Milan, &c.—to import vestments 
of gold and silver brocade from Byzantium for ecclesiastical pur- 
poses. Of the number and magnificence of these we may gain an 
idea from the Vita Paparum by Anastasius Bibliothecarius, in 
which he describes a vast number of robes as vestes de chrysoclavo, 
auroclavo and fundato. All these have perished. According to Dr. 
Beck, the rich treasures of textile art stored up in the monastery 
of Monte Casino, were burnt by the French for the sake of the 
gold which they contained. 

Of silken stuffs before the tenth century p.c., only a few small 
remnants are to be found. These are—I. the small pieces of em- 
broidered silk used to protect the illuminated initial letters in 
MSS; and IL., fragments of the shrouds of holy martyrs, discovered 
in their coffins. Fragments of a shroud of the seventh century 
P.c. are preserved in the Louvre, and from the same period is the 
pocket-handkerchief of St. Columba, now in the cathedral at Sens. 
Of another well-known relic of the seventh century, and the pattern 
-of which represents gladiators contending with lions, the largest 
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portion is at Coire in Switzerland, and other fragments in the 
South Kensington Museum and at Nuremberg. 

Luxury in garments reached its height in Byzantium under the 
Emperors Theophilus (829-847 a.p.) and Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus (911 a.v.). It was at this period that a number of costly 
Byzantian fabrics were imported into Germany by the Bishops of 
Mayence, Cologne, Salzburg, &c., and among them the casula of 
Archbishop Williges of Mayence (+1011), which appeared quite 
new when exhumed some centuries later. 

A new and splendid epoch for textile art began in the first half 
of the twelfth century, which has been properly called the Sicilian 
Saracenic. After the expulsion of the Saracens, Sicily was con- 
stituted as a Roman kingdom under Duke Roger II., who chose 
Palermo as his capital. He was fully sensible of the advantages 
to be derived from the superior skill and taste of the Arabian 
artizans, and with their assistance and that of some Greeks he- 
established a prosperous silk manufactory in immediate connection 
with his own palace. In this remarkable institution there were 
separate departments for the manufacture of lace and velvet. The 
latter was probably first made in Europe in Palermo, although 
velvet was known in the East at a much earlier period, and pieces 
of silk-velvet formed part of the present sent to Charlemagne by 
Harun-al-Rasched. According to Dr. Beck, the first specimens of 
velvet silk are those found in a parchment codex of the twelfth 
century p.c., now at La Puy. Other pieces from the end of the 
same century have been discovered in the crypt of the cathedral at 
Halberstadt. 

The symbolic animal and vegetable forms with which the Sicilian- 
Saracenic stuffs are adorned have been regarded as Christian. 
Professor Karabacek disputes the accuracy of this view, and main- 
tains that they are entirely Oriental. 

The closer relations with the East consequent on the wars of 
the Crusades, raised luxury in the West to an unexampled height, 
and a flourishing trade in Eastern fabrics was carried on by 
Venice and Genoa. But the demand was greater than the supply, 
and, about a hundred years after the establishment of the Hotel 
de Tiraz, similar institutions were erected in Lucca, Milan, and 
Florence, and subsequently in Venice. Specimens of the beautiful 
Lucchese work of the thirteenth century are still extant, and 
costly brocades were sent from Lucca to France, the Netherlands, 
and even England. 

As the silk manufacturers began to attain greater independence, 
we see a change in the ornamental patterns, which had hitherto 
been of an Orientaljcharacter. This change is marked by the 
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gradual introduction of vegetable forms, in combination with those 
of animals, which are characteristic of Oriental textile art. About 
the middle of the fifteenth century the pomegranate begins to play 
a leading part in the decoration of silk stuffs. ‘‘ The pomegranate,” 
says Fischbach, ‘‘ was to the Middle Ages what the palmetto was 
to the Greeks”; and they have this in common, which fits them 
for the decoration of surfaces—radiations from a centre. This 
beautiful type is commonly seen in Italian fabrics of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth century. It may, indeed, be also of Oriental origin, 
as there are still earlier stuffs of the twelfth century which display 
the pomegranate pattern. 

It is unnecessary to speak here of the magnificent proportions 
which the silk industry attained in France under the patronage of 
Louis XI., Charles VIII., and, above all, of Louis XIV. and his 
minister Colbert. In the second half of the seventeenth century, 
Lyons alone could boast of 18,000 looms and 80,000 artisans, and 
even the check given to its prosperity by the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes was only temporary. 

As we have already pointed out, embroidery during the Middle 
Ages was principally carried on in religious houses, and by royal 
and noble ladies, so much of whose time was spent in the service 
of the Church, to which they dedicated the creations of their 
skilful fingers. Among the best known of these earlier illustrious 
workwomen we may mention Bertha, wife of Charlemagne, and 
her daughters; Adelaide, wife of Hugo Capet; Aelfled, wife of 
Edward the Elder; Emma, wife of Canute; and Queen Gisela, 
wife of Stephen, King of Hungary, who presented a casula of her 
own workmanship to the Church at Stahlweissenburg, in Hungary. 
This magnificent garment was subsequently used as a coronation 
robe for the Hungarian monarchs. It suffered much from being 
concealed in a marsh, but the contents of the composition are 
still clearly discernible, and, fortunately, we have a complete 
copy of the original design drawn in colours on a linen garment 
of a thin transparent material, in the Monastery of Martinsberg. 

One of the most interesting and costly fabrics of the twelfth 
century is the coronation mantle of the German Emperor, pre- 
served in Vienna, which, according to the inscription worked 
upon it, was made in the royal manufactory at Palermo in the 
year 1133 a.v. It is in the form of a cape, on either side of which 
is represented a lion, in arabesque style, devouring a camel. 
These two identical groups are separated by a conventional date- 
palm tree, which bears a striking resemblance to the oriental 
“Tree of Life.” The best known, however, of the splendid works 
of the twelfth century is the so-called ‘‘ Dalmatic” of Charlemagne 
in the Vatican. From the time of the Hohenstaufen dynasty it 
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was usually worn by the Emperors at the high mass celebrated by 
the Pope on the occasions of their coronation. A full description 
of it, accompanied by excellent illustrations, will be found in our 
work. 

In the beginning of the thirteenth century we see, as we might 
expect, a change of style to Gothic forms, in which needlework 
follows the lead of architecture. The typical makes way for the 
naturalistic, and a greater richness and variety of decoration 
begins to prevail. Beck describes a piece of embroidery in which 
the figure of the Madonna, or of a saint, is worked in pearls and 
small pieces of coral, while a crown of gold plate adorns the head. 
Work of this kind was often called opus Anglicanum, a term which 
seems to have been applied not only to work executed in England, 
which had a very high reputation throughout Europe, but fre- 
quently to embroidery of a peculiarly splendid character. Pre- 
viously to the thirteenth century, as we have seen, needlework was 
principally carried on in convents, but it henceforth found its 
way into the houses of the nobility, and became the favourite 
occupation of noble ladies. It was the fashion among the knights 
to wear embroidered scarfs at tournaments, worked for them by the 
dames to whom they paid their court; just as, in the time of 
the prophet Ezekiel, the women “sewed pillows and made ker- 
chiefs upon the head of every stature to hunt souls,” and as, in 
our own day, young ladies embroider slippers for their favourite 
curate or the male friends of their brothers. The ingenuity of 
the fair embroiderers contrived to make their work a vehicle for 
the expression of tender sentiments, and it was common to intro- 
duce certain letters of the alphabet into the design, each of which 
had its significance, especially the first, A, which stood for Amor. 
It was even thought necessary in the fourteenth century to issue 
an edict against the use of this symbolic language. 

During the whole of the fourteenth century the art of em- 
broidery was far more successfully developed in France, Germany, 
and the Netherlands, than in Italy itself; and the embroiderers 
frequently employed the greatest artists, Van Eyck, Memling, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Mantegna, and even Rubens and Raphael to 
design cartoons for tapestry. This was done especially at Brussels, 
which, in the fifteenth century, began to outstrip Arras in tapestry 
work. We have ocular proofs of the height of magnificence which 
needlework attained at that period in the so-called “ Burgundian 
robes,” now in the Imperial Museum at Vienna. Philip the 
Good of Bergundy was remarkable, even in that day, for the 
splendour of his court ; and the constant series of tournaments and 
festivals in which he delighted formed welcome occasions to his 
nobles to display their magnificent attire. The robes above- 
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mentioned are Mass vestments said to have been prepared for 
the festival of the Order of the Golden Fleece in 1454. They 
consist of a casula, two dalmatics, and three pluvials, all of 
them completely covered with figures in needlework, of which 
each dalmatic contains forty-four. ‘The design of the casula 
reminds us strongly of Van Eyck. The work was probably 
executed in Arras, which for a long time took the lead in textile 
art, and especially in tapestry. We may judge of the excellence 
and beauty of the work from the fact that the members of a com- 
mittee of weavers, appointed some years ago to examine it, were 
divided in opinion, some declaring the fabric to be woven, and 
others maintaining that it was entirely needlework, which latter 
opinion ultimately prevailed. 

Having attained the highest perfection within its proper limits, 
embroidery took the first step downwards by trespassing on the 
domains of other arts—painting, and even plastic relief. Not only 
was needlework employed instead of painting in altar pieces, espe- 
cially the smaller ones, which were used in travelling, but small 
doll-like figures were prepared separately and fastened on to the 
surface of the work. The fall of embroidery may be considered to 
have been completed in the sixteenth century, and its fall was 
hastened by the introduction of carpet-weaving, which began to 
assume importance at the period of the Renaissance. Needlework 
was henceforward confined to the office of decorating the products 
of the loom. 

A rich field for ornamental embroidery, especially of clothes and 
furniture, was opened during the reign of Louis XIV., and it held 
its own during the Rococo period. It lost, however, its former im- 
portance for ecclesiastical purposes, and became almost exclusively, 
what, indeed, it has always been, and, we may hope, always will 
be, a favourite occupation and amusement of the female sex. 

Our narrow limits have now been fully reached, and we cannot 
even touch on the important subjects of patterns, lace, and tapestry, 
which are admirably treated in the third, sixth, and seventh chap- 
ters. On the history of lace, the authoress justly refers to the ex- 
cellent work of Mrs. Palliser, which is quoted as a high authority by 
French and German writers. We would particularly recommend 
to our readers the chapter on Patterns, which contains much that 
is new and interesting. It cannot fail to be agreeable to them to 
see in the designs which adorn their dress, and of which they have 
generally little more to say than that they are “‘ pretty,” “‘ tasteful,” 
“chaste,” ‘‘ distingués,” or “‘ recherchés,” the symbols of some lost 
faith, the débris of some mighty religious fabric, which once bore 
solemn meaning to the denizens of Babylon and Egypt, and which 
serve as links to bind us to the mysterious childhood of the world. 
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The chief object of the authoress, and the one which gives to her 
work its highest value, is to give importance and dignity to the 
needle, and to show how great a part it has played in the life of the 
fair sex in every age and clime, and how capable it is, in the hands 
of genius and industry, of very high achievements in art. It is 
not the least of the many advantages of needlework that it is suited 
to all the ages, conditions, and circumstances of human beings. 
Its implements and materials may be either of the simplest or the 
richest kind, and they are easy to procure and to transport. It 
can be carried on in the palace or the cottage, at home or on a 
journey, in solitude or in company. Its exercise need not interrupt 
the gay dreams of youth, or the pensive reminiscences of age. It 
relieves, even more effectually than smoking, the feeling of solitude 
to the lonely, and does not check the fiow of pleasant converse, 
when ladies meet together in sewing-parties, and dwell with delight 
on the charms, accomplishments, and virtues of their absent female 
friends. 

The authoress notices with pleasure some indications in our own 
day of a revival in the arts of lace-making and tapestry, but in 
some of her anticipations there is a tinge of despondency. ‘‘ The 
greatest loss to the art of embroidery,” she says, ‘‘ is that men have 
ceased to individualize themselves or their position by dress, and 
have left entirely to the women to make themselves as lovely as 
their circumstances permit.” In an age when we don the same 
hideous costume to dance at a ball, to preach a sermon, to attend 
a funeral, or to wait at table, there is little chance for embroidery. 
The beautiful and suitable costumes which once adorned the pea- 
sants of Switzerland and the fishermen of Naples have been ex- 
changed for the cheap and nasty imitations of French and English 
clothes, bought at some continental branch of Messrs. Moses and 
Son. The whole world will soon be dressed a la St. James, or @ 
la St. Giles. The improvements in machinery, by which it is made 
possible to produce embroidery and lace at a very low price, are 
driving all handiwork from the field. And, lastly, Socialism, which 
is the voluntary abandonment of all the advantages which genius, 
culture, and wealth have conferred, not only on the rich, but on 
the poorest and humblest in the land, will make short work of 
embroidery, as of every other art by which human life has been 
consoled and adorned. It is but a poor consolation to the patriot 
that, under thecoming Despotism, the surest and saddest consequence 
of democratic licence, the art of embroidery will probably revive. 

We have little but praise to give to this beautiful and important 
work. If we were pressed to find a fault, it would be that the 
authoress has been a little too eager to back up her own opinions 
by quotations from the works of other writers, though these, too, 
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have their value. The tendency in female writers to multiply 
references is owing, probably, to their natural inclination to lean 
on something stronger than themselves, an inclination fostered by 
the (for us men!) happy delusion that the desired support is to 
be found in the other sex. 

Although anything but superficial, the work is eminently read- 
able, and is enriched by numerous and beautiful illustrations. It 
is itself a piece of embroidery, in which many a flower of fancy and 
many a pearl of wisdom are worked on the sober ground of know- 
ledge and good sense. The style, though not what is commonly 
called “‘literary,” is fresh, natural, and lucid, and entirely free 
from the false sentimentality (vulgo, ‘“‘ gush”) which serves rather 
to stifle than to rouse all genuine feeling. In the interests of art 
in general, and of needlework in particular, we sincerely hope that 


this work will soon be found in every library and on every drawing- 
room table. 


Water Copuanp Perry. 
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THE SIEGE OF DERRY. 


“*O my daughter! lead me forth to the bastion on the north, 
Let me see the water running from the green hills of Tyrone,. 
Where the woods of Mountjoy quiver above the changeful river, 
. And the silver trout lies hidden in the pools that I have known.. 


“There I wooed your mother, Dear! in the days that are so near 
To the old man who lies dying in this sore beleaguered place ;. 
For time’s long years may sever, but love, that liveth ever, 
Calls back the early rapture—lights again the angel face. 


** Ah, well! she lieth still on our wall-engirdled hill, 
Our own Cathedral holds her till God shall call His dead ; 
And the psalter’s swell and wailing, and the cannon’s loud as- 
sailing, 
And the Preacher’s voice and blessing, pass unheeded o’er her 
head. 


**°T was the Lord who gave the word when His people drew the. 
sword 
For the freedom of the present, for the future that awaits. 
O Child! thou must remember that bleak day in December 
When the ’Prentice-boys of Derry rose up and shut the gates.. 


“There was tumult in the street, and a rush of many feet— 
There was discord in the Council, and Lundy turned to fly : 
For the man had no assurance of Ulstermen’s endurance, 
Nor the strength of him who trusteth in the arm of God Most 
High. 


“‘ These limbs, that now are weak, were strong then, and thy cheek 
Held roses that were red as any rose in June— 

That now are wan, my daughter! as the light on the Foyle water, 

When all the sea and all the land are white beneath the moon. 


“Then the foemen gather’d fast—we could see them marching 
past— 
The Irish from his barren hills, the Frenchman from his wars, . 
With their banners bravely beaming, and to our eyes their 
seeming 
Was fearful as a locust band, and countless as the stars. 
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** And they bound us with a cord from the harbour to the ford, 
And they raked us with their cannon, and sallying was hot ; 
But our trust was still unshaken, though Culmore fort was 
taken, 


And they wrote our men a letter, and they sent it in a shot. 


“‘ They were soft words that they spoke, how we need not fear their 


yoke, 
And they pleaded by our homesteads, and by our children 

small, 
And our women fair and tender; but we answer’d, “No 
surrender !” 


And we called on God Almighty, and we went to man the wall. 


“There was wrath in the French camp; we could hear their 
Captains stamp, 
And Rosen, with his hand on his cross’d hilt, swore 
That little town of Derry, not a league from Culmore ferry, 
Should lie a heap of ashes on the Foyle’s green shore. 


‘* Like a falcon on her perch, our fair cathedral church 
Above the tide-vext river looks eastward from the bay— 
Dear namesake of St. Columb, and each morning, sweet and 
solemn, 
The bells, through all the tumult, have call’d us in to pray. 


‘Our leader speaks the prayer—the Captains all are there— 
His deep voice never falters, though his look be sad and 
grave, 
On the women’s pallid faces, and the soldiers in their places, 
And the stones above our brothers that lie buried in the 
nave. 


“ They are closing round us still by the river ; on the hill 
You can see the white pavilions round the standard of their 
chief ; 
But the Lord is up in Heaven, though the chances are uneven, 
Though the boom is in the river whence we look’d for our 
relief. 


** And the faint hope dies away at the close of each long day, 
As we see the eyes grow lustreless, the pulses beating low; 
As we see our children languish—was ever martyr’s anguish, 
At the stake or in the dungeon, like this anguish that we 
know ? 
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“* With the foemen’s closing line, while the English make no sign, 
And the daily lessening ration, and the fall of staggering feet, 
And the wailing low and fearful, and the women stern and tearful 


Speaking bravely to their husbands and their lovers in the 
street. 


“ There was trouble in the air when we met this day for prayer, 
And the joyous July morning was heavy in our eyes; 
Our arms were by the altar as we sang aloud the Psalter, 
And listen’d in the pauses for the enemy’s surprise. 


“** Praise the Lord God in the height, for the glory of His might!’ 
It rang along the arches and it went out to the town ; 
‘In His strength He hath arisen, He hath loos’d the souls in 
prison, 
The wrong’d one He hath righted, and raised the fallen-down.’ 


“* And the Preacher’s voice was bold, as he rose up then, and told 
Of the triumph of the righteous, of the patience of the saints, 
And the hope of God’s assistance, and the greatness of resist- 


ance, 
Of the trust that never wearies and the heart that never faints. 
* * * * * 


“* Where the river joins the brine, canst thou see the ships in line? 
And the plenty of our craving just beyond the cruel boom ? 
Through the dark mist of the firing canst thou see the masts 


aspiring ? 
Dost thou think of one who loves thee on that ship amidst 
the gloom ?” 


She was weary, she was wan, but she climb’d the rampart on, 
And she look’d along the water where the good ships lay afar— 
“* Qh! I see on either border their cannon ranged in order, 
And the boom across the river, and the waiting men-of-war. 


“‘ There ’s death in every hand that holds a lighted brand, 
But the gallant little Mountjoy comes bravely to the front. 
Now, God of Battles, hear us! let that good ship draw near us. 


Ah! the brands are at the touch-holes—will she bear the 
cannon’s brunt ? 


“She makes a forward dash. Hark, hark! the thunder crash! 
O Father, they have caught her—she is lying on the shore. 
Another crash like thunder—will it tear her ribs asunder ? 
No, no! the shot has freed her—she is floating on once more. 
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“She pushes her white sail through the bullets’ leaden hail, 
Now blessings on her Captain and on her seamen bold. 
Crash! crash! the boom is broken; I can see my true love’s 
token— 
A lily in his bonnet, a lily all of gold. 


** She sails up to the town, like a Queen in a white gown; 
Red golden are her lilies, true gold are all her men. 
Now the Phenix follows after—I can hear the women’s laughter, 
And the shouting of the soldiers, till the echoes ring again.” 


She has glided from the wall, on her lover’s breast to fall, 
As the white bird of the ocean drops down into the wave ; 
And the bells are madly ringing, and a hundred voices singing, 
And the old man on the bastion has joined the triumph 
stave. 


“Sing ye praises through the land: the Lord with His right 
hand, 
With His mighty arm hath gotten Himself the victory now. 
He hath scatteréd their forces, both the riders and their horses. 
There is none that fighteth for us, O God! but only Thou.” 


And of these heroic times, if the tale be told in rhymes, 
When the statesman of the future learns no lesson from the 
past ; 
When rude hands are upsetting, and cold hearts are forgetting, 
And faction sways the Senate, and faith is overcast ; 


Then these Derry men shall tell—who would serve his country 
well, 
Must be strong in his conviction and valiant in his deed, 
Must be patient in enduring, and determined in securing 
The liberty to serve his God, the freedom of his creed. 


C. F. ALEXANDER. 
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On the stupendous collapse, collapse far more complete than 
faction feared or patriotism dared to hope, of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Policy of Surrender to “‘ veiled Rebellion,” it would be a waste of 
words to dwell. Never since Saturn was dethroned, exclaiming to- 
the Mother of the Gods 


Tell me if this feeble shape 
Is Saturn’s; tell me if thou hear'st the voice 
Of Saturn; tell me if this wrinkling brow, 
Naked and bare of its great diadem, 
Peers like the front of Saturn. Who had power 
To make me desolate? Whence came the strength ? 
* 


But it is so; and I am smothered up 

And buried from all god-like exercise—* 
has a sceptre more suddenly and more utterly passed away; and 
now that the Evil Genius of English politics has, let us hope, 
‘fallen like Lucifer, never to rise again,” we shall do better to 
deal in a practical spirit with the legacy of mischief he has 
bequeathed, than to concern ourselves with reprehending afresh 
a Minister who has already been visited not less with the moral 
censure than with the practical condemnation of all honest and 
independent minds. 

In one of the many excellent and manly speeches in which the 
Marquis of Hartington pleaded on the platform for the Unity of 
the Realm, he made the observation that perhaps the worst part 
of the mischief caused by the recent action of Mr. Gladstone, in 
proposing that Ireland shall have a Statutory Parliament, is that 
even those who reject that proposal will not be able to escape 
from the consequences of its having been made. Some persons 
have fastened on this confession, which only reflected what is in 
the minds of all thinking men, and have laboured to strain it 
into an indirect avowal that a Statutory Parliament must sooner 
or later be conceded. It is quite certain that no such idea was 
in Lord Hartington’s mind when he made the observation we 
have cited; and we should indeed be a frivolous people if we had 
put forth all the strength of resistance that has been exhibited to 
proposals of Disruption, only in order to stave off for a brief 
interval the hour of their acceptance. 


* Keats’s Hyperion. 
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What Lord Hartington meant, and what all serious men per- 
ceive, is that Mr. Gladstone’s lamentable conduct will render it, at 
one and the same time, all the more difficult and all the more 
necessary to convince the disaffected portion of the Irish people 
that disaffection will not profit them one jot, and that they will 
have to make up their minds to remain under the Sovereign 
authority of the Parliament, as well as of the Crown, of Great 
Britain and Ireland. A pampered child is notoriously less amen- 
able to discipline than one that has never been spoilt; and, 
naturally enough, the fact of the last nurse having promised 
Ireland the moon, will render it less easy for the new guardian to 
convince it that the moon is to be had by no amount of fractious- 
ness. That was what Lord Hartington meant, and that was all. 

We propose to say, very briefly, what it is that Ireland really 
needs; and the road will be, perhaps, somewhat cleared for that 
inquiry if we first make it plain what it is Ireland does not need, 
and what it is no. English statesman in his senses would propose 
to give her. That she does not need a Statutory Parliament of 
her own, and that the gift of a Statutory Parliament would only 
add to her disorders, while materially embarrassing Great Britain, 
we shall not labour to prove. It has been demonstrated, almost 
ad nauseam, in Parliament, on the platform, and in the press, 
during the last few months; and, finally, public opinion has 
expressed itself on the point with unmistakeable meaning in the 
composition of the new House of Commons. All, therefore that 
statesmen have got to do is to abide by that decision, and to let 
Mr. Parnell and his adherents understand that they mean to 
abide by it. 

But there is something else which the disaffected portion of 
Ireland, and what has so grotesquely been called “‘the whole 
-civilised world,” must also be made to understand. In the first 
place, they must understand that when they talk of the 
Rule that exists in Ireland, as it exists in England, and as 
it exists in Scotland, as though it were a tyranny and an 
alien tyranny, and when they speak of the Irish as “a people 
struggling to be free,” they are simply talking nonsense, and, 
moreover, saying, in substance, the thing that is not. What 
tyranny means, and what liberty means, we all know and under- 
stand thoroughly well; and, if we were in want of instances to 
illustrate what they mean, examples taken from very recent history 
abound. In Greece before it was severed from Turkish rule, in 
Italy before it was made ‘one and free,” in Poland which is 
still unhappily subjected to the yoke of ‘‘Russia’s good deeds,” 
we find instances of an alien rule enforced with severity on a 
reluctant people. In each of these instances the conqueror and 
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the conquered have to be described as being of different race, 
speaking a different tongue, and using a different literature ; 
and, in the case of Greece and Poland, difference of religion has 
to be superadded. 

If we turn to Great Britain and Ireland, the difficulty is to say, 
not in what respects they resemble each other, but in what respect 
they differ. They speak the same tongue, and possess the same 
literature ; no one ever dreaming of asking whether Burke, Gold- 
smith, and Swift, were Irishmen or Englishmen, any more than 
they ask the question concerning Wellington, Lord Wolseley, or 
General Roberts. In respect of religious creeds, we find yet more 
variety in Great Britain than in Ireland; but the circumstance 
leads, on this side of the Channel, to no political difficulty, and 
there are no better nor more loyal and contented citizens than the 
Roman Catholics of Great Britain, or, for that matter, than the 
more respectable Roman Catholics of Ireland. 

It is necessary to recall these facts, notorious though they be, 
in order to dispose completely, even in the opinion of the most 
punctilious lovers of freedom, of the monstrous pretence that the 
demand to sever Ireland from Great Britain is advanced, and must 
be conceded, in deference to the sacred rights of Liberty. Unless 
by Liberty be meant that every man, and every combination of 
men, should be allowed to do whatever they like, in all circum- 
stances, and without the smallest reference to the social, civic, 
or national convenience of others, Ireland is already as free a 
country as exists under Heaven. At any rate, it would be such, if 
it were rescued from the tyranny of Mr. Parnell and the National 
League. 

We repeat, therefore, that disloyal Irishmen, and so much of the 
civilized world as requires any enlightenment on the subject, must 
be made to understand that no withdrawal of Ireland from the 
Sovereignty to which Great Britain is subject will be tolerated ; 
that any peaceful attempt to effect such withdrawal will peaceably 
but with unchanging firmness be resisted ; and that all forcible or 
illegal attempts to effect that object will by force be punished and 
put down, as they would {by force be punished and put down in 
England or Scotland, and as an analogous attempt was punished 
and put down in the free and still United States of America. 

All this is so simple that it is amazing there should be any 
necessity to set it forth. The proposal of the late Prime Minister 
that we should act in precisely the opposite manner, and that the 
presumption and understanding should be just the other way, 
renders it indispensable to set it forth afresh, and will render it 
necessary, as Lord Hartington has intimated, to keep setting it 
forth with energy and distinctness for some time to come. 
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That, however, is by no means all that Parnellite Ireland has 
got to understand. It must also be made to understand that, 
just as it has no double dose of original virtue or right by which 
it is entitled, for a mere whim, to sever itself from the great, just, 
and equitable Sovereignty to which, in common with England,. 
Scotland, and Wales, it is subject, so also Irishmen possess no 
double dose of original rights by which they are entitled, any more 
than Englishmen, Scotchmen, or Welshmen, not to pay debts 
they have contracted to pay, or to make life not worth living 
either to those Irishmen who do pay the debts they have con-. 
tracted to pay, or who propose to earn their own livelihood in 
the way that seems best to them, whether on the land or off it. 

Here again, what the Evil Genius of English politics has done. 
in the past renders just and steadfast action in the future more 
difficult, but not on that account less imperative. In our opinion, 
Mr. Gladstone has, by much of his legislation for Ireland, by the 
spirit in which it was conceived, and by the language in which 
it was advocated, materially assisted Mr. Parnell in demoralizing 
the Irish people. We use the word “‘ demoralized ” advisedly ; for: 
he has struck at the root of social morals by encouraging the Irish 
peasant in believing what he is only too naturally disposed to: 
believe, that there is no sacredness in contracts; that, as they 
may readily be broken, they may readily and with a light heart 
be entered into; that the proper remedy for do-lessness and want 
of system is not industry and method, but a further reduction of 
rent; and that this operation, if only persisted in long enough 
and with the proper amount of astuteness, will end by abolishing 
rent altogether, and transferring the land from the real owner to. 
the occupant to whom the owner agreed to lease it. We do not 
mean that assistance proffered by the State, without any detriment 
to the rest of the community, to enable peasants to purchase their 
holdings with the consent of the landlord, is to demoralize them. 
We are referring to other methods, and, most of all, to the manner 
and to the language employed in attempting to adjust the relations. 
of debtor and creditor in Ireland. | 

Continuing our plainness of speech, we therefore say further, 
that the demoralized portion of the Irish require to be taught 
afresh due respect for social morality, the very groundwork of 
which is the sacredness of contracts. 

For, let it not be supposed that the demoralizing of a people to 
the extent of encouraging them to regard private contracts with 
contempt, ends with a mere scorn of individual obligation. A 
pretty “Statesman,” indeed, who fancies he can abet men in 
disregarding their contracts and in not paying their debts, and 
yet imagines that they will continue to regard public law and pay 
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respect to national Sovereignty! It is not wonderful that Irish- 
men who have been aided and encouraged in withdrawing them- 
selves from the terms of a private bond of their own voluntary 
signing, should come to think that no law is binding they feel 
‘tempted to break, and no authority valid of which they fancy 
they would like to be rid. 

What Ireland, therefore, does not need, and what England 
must not grant her, is a Parliament distinct from the Parliament 
of Great Britain, so long as this Parliament represents, as it at 
present practically does, the Sovereignty of the Realm. If we 
had a real Crown, instead of a symbolic one, the demand might 
be approached in a different spirit. But so long as the House of 
‘Commons continues to monopolize, in practice, the authority of 
the State, there cannot be one House of Commons at Westminster 
-and another in College Green, without the Sovereignty of Ireland 
swiftly becoming something distinct, separate, and independent, 
from the Sovereignty of Great Britain. 

What, in the second place, as we have seen, Ireland does not 
want, is any new Bill or Bills that shall be merely a fresh in- 
stalment of the social and economic demoralization which has 
been inflicted on that country by the pretended philanthropy, but, 
in reality, by the Party expedients of English Statesmen. 

This once clearly recognized, plainly stated, and resolutely 
acted on, it will then be possible, with advantage, to consider 
what it is Ireland really does need, and to which she is justly 
-entitled. 

We hear a great deal, in these days, of the extension of Local 
Government ; and there seems to be a consensus of opinion that 
it is imperatively called for in Great Britain. To extend and en- 
large powers of Local Government in Great Britain, and not to 
extend and enlarge them in Ireland, would undoubtedly serve to 
accentuate a distinction between the two Islands, which it is the 
‘duty of wise statesmanship to diminish as much as possible, con- 
sistently with the safety of the State. It would be foolish to write 
dogmatically on this subject; and it is not possible, within the 
narrow compass of this paper, in which principles of government 
rather than their application are dealt with, to enter into details in 
connection with it. All it is necessary to declare is that the 
principles and practice of local government, as applied to Great 
Britain, should be applied fully and freely to Ireland, unless it 
become plain that sedition and disorder would thereby be pro- 
vided with opportunities of mischief with which the central 
authority would not be able successfully to cope. 

The agrarian question being the chief economic question in 
Treland, the relation of landlord and tenant should be, once and 
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for all, equitably adjusted. What recent laws have established, 
whether wisely or unwisely, must be respected ; but whatever else is 
done in this sphere must be done mainly with the object of re- 
planting in the consciences of the Irish people the same respect 
for the sacredness of private contracts that exists in Great Britain 
and the rest of the civilized world. 

The non-rural industries of Ireland were, in bygone days, cruelly 
handicapped, in a difficult race, by the British Parliament. This 
gross injustice has long disappeared. But the injurious effects it 
produced may well not be exhausted; and Englishmen ought to 
be ready to acknowledge, without overmuch inquiry, that repara- 
tion is in this respect still due from Great Britain to Ireland. 
But in any attempt to make amends for the iniquity of the past, 
it must be made clear that not fear, nor yet selfish calculation, 
but a generous spirit and a love of justice, are the motives that 
inspire it. Irish industries must not be nursed and fostered in 
order to bribe the Irish people into loyalty. It is much better to 
say, ‘‘ We owe, or are willing to think that we owe, this debt to 
Ireland, as a reparation for the error of our forefathers; and we 
trust that the payment will be accepted in the spirit in which it 
is made.” Again, we cannot here go into details; and it will task 
all the energy and skill of the best administrative statesmanship 
to decide in what form, and in what direction, assistance shall be 
given. 

But it is not in the industrial sphere alone that reparation is due 
to Ireland. In the sphere of Education, and of perfect Religious 
Toleration, Ireland has not been treated fairly, and it is not treated 
fairly even at this hour. The writer of these lines remembers that, 
when he first laboured to understand the problems presented 
by the politics of his country, he used to weary his friends by 
insisting that a heavy price would some day have to be paid 
for the bigoted refusal of Tory Churchmen and Radical Non- 
conformists—the only point of agreement there ever existed be- 
tween them—to allow the Roman Catholics of Ireland the full benefit 
of the principles of religious liberty and toleration they so jealously 
guarded for themselves in Great Britain. The price has been a 
heavier one even than he anticipated. Itis high time that English 
statesmanship should treat the Roman Catholic Religion in Ireland, 
as elsewhere, with perfect fairness. If the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland wish to have a Roman Catholic University, let them have 
it—for have we not Anglican and Nonconformist Universities ?— 
under due guarantees, it is unnecessary to say, for its secular effi- 
ciency. Ifthe Roman Catholics of Ireland desire to have a system 
of Denominational Primary Education, again I say, let them have 
it ; for have we ourselves not got it in Great Britain? It is mor- 
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tifying beyond words to have to feel, more especially for those to 
whom it is no new discovery, that disaffection in Ireland would 
long since have perished of inanition, had we, by a just and generous 
treatment, encouraged in the Irish priesthood that sentiment of 
loyalty which is so congenial to all Roman Catholics. But the 
Statesmen of neither Party had the courage to tell their followers 
the truth ; and, slowly but surely, meeting with no adequate resis- 
tance from those who should have constituted natural barriers 
against it, Irish disloyalty, whether under the name of Fenianism, 
of Home Rule, or of any other designation, waxed and prospered, 
thanks to the religious intolerance of that brave and energetic, but 
narrow and domineering race, my countrymen, the English 
people. 

Another thing that Ireland needs is the presence from time to 
time of the Sovereign, and more than the presence from time to 
time, of the children of the Sovereign. How are Irishmen likely 
to be devoted to a House whose occupant and whose Heir Apparent 
they, practically, never see? It is unnecessary to expatiate on this 
need. It is enough to call attention to it in plain and respectful 
language. But the responsibility of the advisers of the Crown will 
be very heavy if they fail in candour and courage, in labouring to 
secure this important aid to the other endeavours of their States- 
manship to promote content and loyalty in Ireland. 

But, of all the needs of Ireland, the greatest and most pressing 
is that Ireland should be a country in which honest and law- 
abiding men may dwell in peace and security. In order that this 
may be, Boycotting must be stamped out at once, and with un- 
flagging determination to extirpate it, and the National League 
must cease to be, though the unofficial, withal the recognized and 
operative, Government of Ireland. 

In order to rid Ireland of these two supreme plagues and curses, 
no means that are not necessary for their destruction should be 
resorted to. But all means should be resorted to that for their 
destruction are indispensable. It is an insult to one’s common- 
sense, one’s social instincts, and one’s belief in the majesty and 
resources of the law, to be told that Boycotting cannot be put down. 
One Act of Parliament, containing one clause, with a short schedule 
of definitions, resolutely administered, would suffice. The Irish 
people difficult to govern! The Irish people difficult to be made 
to obey! They are by nature the most docile and tractable people 
in the world. It is the English Government, and the English Party 
System of Government, with its shiftings, uncertainties, hesita- 
tions, and dishonesties, that has fomented in them the indiscipline 


introduced amongst them by foreign emissaries, and from foreign 
communities. 
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In the wake of Boycotting, the authority and action of the Na- 
tional League must likewise disappear. The Uncrowned King of 
Ireland must be the discrowned King of Ireland, and reduced to the 
status, and his rights kept within the limits of the rights, of every 
other citizen. If, in achieving these ends, Bills have to be passed, 
or action has to be taken, which is denominated Coercion, 
that is of no earthly consequence. Are we really to be intimi- 
dated out of our common-sense view by an opprobrious epithet ? 
Are we to be frightened out of our duty by what Mill would have 
called a question-begging appellative? Shrink from Coercion, in- 
deed! Que Messiecurs les assassins commencent! Let the Coer- 
cionists set the example by ceasing to coerce, and we, in turn, will 
desist from Coercion. But until Mr. Parnell, and the National 
League, and the whole tribe and army of Boycotters, desist from 
coercion of their own free will, we must coerce them into abstaining 
from coercion. If we will not do that, we do not understand, or 
will not apply, the rudimentary rights and principles of Govern- 
ment. 

Lord Salisbury has had to form his Cabinet without any direct 
co-operation on the part of the Unionist Liberals. We regret it; 
but we understand and appreciate the reasons that have deter- 
mined Lord Hartington and his friends to withhold from him more 
than indirect support and assistance. This circumstance, how- 
ever, greatly increases the responsibility of Lord Salisbury. That 
he will prove equal to that responsibility, we hope and believe. 
But of one thing we are absolutely certain. If, instead of asking 
the questions we have asked, and answering them as we have 
answered them, without fear, favour, or any consideration save the 
public weal, Lord Salisbury allows his statesmanlike and almost 
unerring judgment to be overruled, or to be diverted in practice 
from its conclusions, whether by the shifty expediency of others, 
by the inherent difficulties of the situation, or by the baneful 
influence of Party calculations, the only result will be that he will 
destroy his own reputation, and leave confusion worse confounded 
in Ireland. All he has got to do is to insist upon being allowed 
to pursue the course he knows to be right, or to leave to others 
the responsibility of pursuing the wrong course. If he does that, 
all will be well. 
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Coalitions. 


To tHe Epirors or tHe Nationa Review.” 

GENTLEMEN, 

Before the issue of your August number, the matter on which 
I write may be decided, I know not how; but the interest concerning 
it will survive, in any event. The saying that England does not love 
coalitions, dates from a time now more than one hundred years 
distant ; and it is a generalization from one example only. For the 
understanding of that example, and for the main reason of the failure 
and fall of the coalition between Lord North and the Foxites, I refer 
you to a pregnant remark of Lord Macaulay. He lays down that a 
coalition of public men of opposite political antecedents is fated to be 
successful, only when the union of leaders is based on an already exist- 
ing union among the rank and file of the parties of which they have 
been the heads. He might have added that it must be an element of 
importance towards such success that the particular coalition should be 
approved by general public opinion. He might have said, also, directly, 
what in his criticism on Fox and North he very plainly implies, that it 
must be essential to the moral justification of a coalition that it be 
formed for public objects, and on a union between those who unite, con- 
cerning public principles; and not on a mutual surrender of those 
principles. 

Every one of these three requisites was defiantly set at nought by 
Lord North on the one side, and by Mr. Fox and his allies on the other. 
That coalition was a union of the heads of the two parties, without a 
corresponding union between their tails. Accordingly, at the general 
election which followed upon its overthrow, the Tories and the Demo- 
crats turned against their former leaders all England over, and scattered 
them in greater rout than the Gladstonians have now suffered. The 
coalition, at its very inception, was formed in opposition to general 
opinion. And it was based upon no community of principle, as Mr. 
Fox admitted when he said that the American war being over, there was 
no reason remaining why those who had differed about America should 
not agree about other things ; as though the principles, if they had had 
any, which had guided men in 1775, must not continue to guide them 
in 1783. 
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There is not one of these considerations that applies to the present 
case, of a coalition between the Tories, followers of Lord Salisbury, and 
the Whigs, followers of Lord Hartington. They are of one mind con- 
cerning the most vital thing that can be—the maintenance of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. They differ concerning 
most other public matters less than the Whigs differ from the Glad- 
stonians ; most of those debated questions resting upon principles, in 
relation to which there is but little difference between Whigs and 
Tories, although there may be diversity of opinion as to the manner of 
treatment. Further, the body of the Tory Party, and the body of the 
Liberal Unionists, are already united, as is proved, did we want proof, 
by their action at the polls. Besides all which, that subtle, indefinable 
thing, which no man who keeps cool can mistake, although none can 
prove what he believes about it—that is, public opinion—is over- 
whelmingly in favour of a coalition. 

I advance nothing to show that public opinion is right, because, as 
applied to the particular case, the interest in that is evanescent, and by 
the time that this comes to be printed the point will probably be 
decided. But there is a consideration of permanent interest belonging 
to this question. Some political writers have been of late decrying 
Party in all its branches and in all its developments. It appears to me 
that they would be as reasonable in decrying original sin. I think it is 
a necessity of civilized human nature that men will differ, and differ on 
grounds that may be called fundamental, about public affairs; and that 
they will unite, by clubs and unions and otherwise, in parties, for the 
purpose of spreading their opinions and of forwarding their favourite 
objects. But Party may become with men who enter on it, through 
moral deflection, not a means to public objects, but an object in itself. 
It has recently so become with multitudes, both leaders and followers, 
as is obvious; andit is liable, as must also be obvious, to that abuse, 
almost chronically. I can imagine no more absolute and no more 
certain purgative of that disease, at least for a time, than the formation, 
from materials not essentially inconsistent with each other, of a strong 
government. If our public men enter now on such a union, based as it 
will be on public principle, while they give up some party advantages, 
and perhaps wound themselves a little through setting aside former 
attachments, a moral example will be given, that will be good for the 
health of England in generations to come. 

I remain, Gentlemen, 
Yours very truly, 
Epmunp Lawrence. 


17th July 1886. 
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Producers and Consumers. 


To tHe Eprrors or THe “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

While the attention of the country has been centred on the one 
burning question of the day, the maintenance of the unity of the 
British Kingdom, and therein of the Empire, other topics have for the 
moment ceased to create much interest. Now, however, that the com- 
bined voices of the “masses and classes” have by an overwhelming 
majority declared their conviction that in our unity lies our strength, 
we may hope that other questions, such as the depression of trade and 
the agricultural interest, which so deeply affect the welfare not only of 
England, but also of our vast Empire, may now receive the earnest atten- 
tion of those to whom the future government of this country shall be 
entrusted. As regards our Trade, the question so often raised in our 
Colonies, ‘‘ What benefit can we expect from Federation?” would be 
difficult to answer unless Federation implied a closer union of com- 
mercial interests. This great Empire can produce almost everything 
England requires, and yet it finds itself in competition, and unfair 
competition, with the rest of the world; the consequence of which is 
that both the vast resources of the Empire are unable to be developed 
for want of a market, and, too, the Colonial markets are supplied to a 
large extent with foreign goods instead of British goods, which latter 
would be the case if the trade of England with her Colonies were 
more developed. The consumer need not be afraid of the prices of bread 
and meat and other necessaries of life being unduly raised, as there is, 
or would very shortly be, quite sufficient competition in our own 
Empire to keep prices at a reasonable level. As regards our agricul- 
tural interest, the chief cause of the present depression has un- 
doubtedly been the very low prices, too often unremunerative, obtained 
by the producer. One would naturally expect an equal corresponding 
advantage to the consumer. This, however, has certainly not been the 
case; neither bread, meat, nor dairy produce are at the present time 
obtainable at anything approaching the prices.paid to the producers. 
As an owner of farms worked by myself in New Zealand, from which 
colony I have just returned, I have had some experience in one of our 
most important exports—frozen mutton. Prodacers can sell mutton 
in London, at a small profit, as low as 43d. per lb., and the care 
taken in selecting only the very best meat for export ought to be a 
sufficient guarantee to the consumer. The meat is delivered in beautiful 
condition in this country, and if care is only taken in thawing it properly 
it is hard to tell the difference between New Zealand and English 
mutton. 
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In 1885 prices hardly averaged more that 43d. per pound wholesale, 
and the producers, as a rule, were losers. This year, in a measure, 
if not entirely, owing to the excellent arrangements made by ‘Messrs. 
Nelson Bros. for storing the mutton in chambers supplied by currents 
of frozen air at their Frozen Meat Stores under the Cannon Street 
Railway Station, the meat-market has not been suddenly overstocked, 
and better prices in consequence have been obtained. Last week, 
during the very hot weather, Messrs. Nelson Bros. were selling this 
mutton wholesale at a trifle under 5d. From a list of prices handed 
me in a retail shop on their premises, which is supplied from ‘‘ hand 
to mouth ” from Messrs. Nelson’s stores, 6d. per pound for the whole 
sheep, and an average of 7d. per pound for joints, some of which were 
even 83d., was* being charged. Just the same with English farmers ; 
the prices they get from the butchers and the prices charged by the 
butchers bear a similar or greater ratio of profit to the butchers. In 
vain have producers in the Colony and at home tried to cope with this 
unfair profit to the butchers. The meat salesmen and butchers are, it 
is said, the wealthiest, and therefore the most formidable ‘“ ring” in 
this country, and until the public assist the producers, both producers 
will be robbed of their fair profit and consumers overcharged. 

The same remarks apply, but, perhaps, in a less degree, to the grain 
and the cheese and dairy interest; flour merchants, bakers, cheese and 
butter factors, are all making large fortunes, to the detriment of pro- 
ducer and consumer. Where the commodity is not of a perishable 
nature, by the operation of co-operative stores and large ready-money 
establishments producer and consumer have been brought together at a 
small cost for commission to the middle-man; but with perishable 
articles, and especially with meat, there have not been the same facilities. 
The merchants like Messrs. Nelson dare not sell direct to the Stores at 
the prices charged to the salesmen, and if the farmers try to set up a 
shop on their own account in London, or any county town, they im- 
mediately become an object for attack by the ‘‘ meat ring,” and rarely, 
if ever, can an outsider cope with this powerful body, which uses every 
means, fair and unfair, to prevent competition. Numerous instances of 
this system of tyranny could be mentioned. Next to the middle-man 
comes the “‘ foreign producer.” When the foreigner is a Colonial one 
feels that one is still helping the Empire. As regards mutton, the 
supply from our Colonies is, I believe, limited almost entirely to New 
Zealand, and that colony can only supply a limited amount. When the 
foreigner is, however, in no way a member of this Empire, we may 
fairly ask whether the present advantage the consumer may possibly get 
from a larger source of supply will not be eventually counteracted by the 
loss he will sustain if the present trade with our Colonies is destroyed. 


* July 17, 1886. 
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Producers cannot sell below a certain price, and if South America and 
the United States can, by underselling meat from the Colonies, drive 
away competition, which cannot be revived at a moment’s notice, Eng- 
land will be left at the mercy of the foreigner, and, while allowing a 
valuable Colonial export to be destroyed, she will have placed the con- 
sumer in a far worse condition. New Zealand is a country admirably 
adapted for growing grain, mutton, and dairy produce. Her prospects 
as a grain-producing country were very hopeful in 1880, now they are 
almost entirely destroyed; at the present moment, next to wool, mutton 
seems likely to form her chief export; will this, too, meet with a fate 
similar to that which befell her grain ? 

Australia offers this colony a good market for her dairy produce, and, 
were it not that the United States prevents competition, New Zealand 
cheese might find a place in the London market. We who are inte- 
rested in the Colonies feel that, if we could only meet with fair treat- 
ment at the hands of the middle-man as producers, and from Englishmen 
as members of this great Empire, the consumers would reap a large 
benefit, and the union of commercial interests would bind still closer the 
union of blood and name. 

For some time the attention of the public has been directed to the 
question whether Cobden’s ideal of Free Trade has ever been realised, 
and whether Free Importation, though beneficial to England in her 
former position as the manufacturer of the world, may not, in her pre- 
sent altered position, be a mistake. If, by encouraging the trade with 
our Colonies, the depression existing there too, were removed, there 
would be a greater flow of emigration to our Colonies, instead of to 
foreign countries, England would be relieved of her surplus population, 
and at the same time she would be putting herself into a position where 
she could feel ere long independent of the outside world. 

I remain, Gentleman, 
Your obedient Servant, 
17th July, 1886. Anato-New ZEALANDER. 


Parodies and Personalities: A Protest. 


To tHe Eprrors or THE “ Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 
May I be allowed to utter a word of protest against what 
I hold to be a growing evil of the age, the prevalence of parody? 
Into the merits or demerits of English parody generally I do not 
propose to enter. I will leave to others the grateful task of attack- 
mg or defending such compositions as the Rejected Addresses, Bret 
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Harte’s ‘‘ Condensed Novels,” Mr. Calverley’s charming and refined 
travesties of the styles and masterpieces of our modern poets, and Mr. 
Cholmondeley Pennell’s burlesque doggrel, of which his exceedingly 
vulgar Exewolor is a very fair specimen. It is with parody in its rela- 
tion to drama that 1 wish to deal, and, confining myself to its 
considerations within these restricted limits, I have no hesitation in 
maintaining that parody here is offensive ; subserves no useful purpose, 
is necessarily a source of injury to those whom it victimizes, and can 
never be anything but discreditable to the actors and literateurs who 
descend to it. 

That there is an extensive demand on the part of the public for 
parodies of plays I am prepared to admit; to admit, also, that when 
all serious work gets included, it is scarcely surprising that parody- 
making should have become a trade. But I must add, that to any 
sensible mind there is something revolting in the cool, mechanical, 
business-like manner in which the market is supplied. The dramatic 
parodist has not even the excuse of a genuine comic inspiration. His 
procedure is methodically common-place; when any known great 
dramatic work is to be produced he gets an inkling of the plot, sketches 
an outline of his plan of action, and accompanied by the chief mimics, 
attends the performance, carefully noting down the salient points in 
both the drama and its rendering. Afterwards, punster and mimics 
together work up the travesty. 

And unfortunately it is not, as one writer alleges, ‘only when 
passion becomes maudlin and when imagination lapses into the gro- 
tesque, that parody acquires its force and effectiveness”; it is always 
the highest kind of dramatic art that suffers, the art that in its 
sublimity must be perilously near the ridiculous since extremes meet. 
Take, for instance, that wonderful scene in Olivia, where the devoted 
’ father, driven to fury, his very nature even changed, makes a despairing 
effort to avenge his daughter’s wrongs. In that great scene, where the 
gentle benign old man, forgetting for the moment all things, his age, his 
holy calling, seizes with weak and trembling hands the old firearm to 
wreak vengeance on his daughter’s betrayer ; what kind of intellect is it 
that art so tender and so true inspires merely with inane travesty and 
in place of Goldsmith’s benevolent vicar sees only a comic old man 
skipping on a stool after a toy pistol ? 

It may be urged that dramatic parodies are unquestionably enter- 
taining ; and in these degenerate days, when the organ of veneration 
seems omitted in the composition of most people, when, perhaps, the 
realities of life press more heavily on us than they used to do in the 
Arcadian days before electricity and the railway; in these days, when 
-everybody is educated and nobody buys books, when everybody wants 
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amusement and nobody wants intellect, we must not be hard on the 
weary toilers who require their joke. 

Let them have it by all means, but not at the expense of art and of 
individuals. 

It is human, I suppose, to be more inclined to ridicule than to 
applaud any signs of intellectual supremacy in others—a viciousness. 
which is inborn, but, surely, not to be encouraged, especially as it is a 
pastime so easily to be enjoyed, it wants no very acute perception to 
discover our chief faults, they lie generally very close to our chief 
merits. Now-a-days, originality ought to be received with cpen arms; 
it needs more the spur of public approbation than the curb of satirical 
disdain. 

The dramatic conception from its earliest has much to contend 
against ; first, from the managers, most of them business-men with the. 
souls of shopkeepers, from whose point of view poetry spells poverty, 
and eloquence and sense mean empty coffers. Secondly, for its embodi- 
ment it has to rely on prosaic men and women in whom poetry is lost in 
conventionality, and who think more of making “ points” than of con- 
sistent interpretation. Thirdly, it appeals to a public which is insolent 
if you are not commonplace, offended if you ask it to think, and utterly 
devoid of all imagination. 

Surely it is somewhat hard when the intellectual offspring has. 
triumphed over so many difficulties (for luckily we have some artists 
among us) and made such a gallant struggle for life, that the 
‘‘ humourist ” should rudely step in and point out to a grinning world, 
that “its doll is stuffed with sawdust.” The plot of a drama is its 
skeleton, its frame-work, which characterization and dialogue mould and 
clothe with beauty. These parodists take the bones, and fashion upon 


‘them a thing grotesquely like yet unlike the original, as the monkey is 


the caricature of man. 

This ribald spirit is the bane of our epoch; nothing is sacred to us, 
we are always exposing the clay feet of our idols and calling upon the 
world to laugh at their deformity. Nor is this astonishing, for in an 
age which tolerates a Comic Bible, no doubt if one has the humorous 
faculty properly developed there may be something quaint even in a 
death-struggle. 

For small intellects it must be indeed a congenial task to ridicule 
their fellow-workers ; truly gratifying must it be for those who never 
can be great themselves to point a scornful finger, and to cry, ‘‘ Behold 
your hero robbed of his nimbus ! ” 

This is understandable enough, but it is not so easy to grasp the mental 
attitude of those who, capable of good work themselves, yet stand aside 
and jeer, because it is an easy way of putting money in their purse. 
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Vain is it for such as these to urge, in extenuation of their conduct, 
that they benefit themselves financially and do no harm to anyone. 

No harm to anyone! Let those who are of this opinion watch, at the 
representation of a drama, the faces of those who have seen the parody 
first (and there are people who will do these things). It is instructive 
to see how for them the consummate art has lost all meaning, the 
pathetic incidents move them only to laughter ; the life is taken out of 
the characters, their joys and their sorrows cause no more emotion than 
the antics of marionettes. 

Much may be excused when, at the expense of art, we get real wit, as 
in the case of the Princess Ida, a ‘‘ respectful perversion,” as the author 
calls it, of the Laureate’s poem. It is a work in itself so witty, so 
satirical, so full of poetical suggestion, that the greatest admirers of 
Tennyson could feel no pang. One is as much a work of art as the 
other ; the high-flown language, the fantastic plot, are delicately sati- 
rized. You are not offended by buffoonery, either literary or histrionic. 
It is a skilled surgeon’s anatomical dissection, as opposed to the coarse 
hacking of the butcher. 

But such ‘“ respectful perversions” are rare. For the most part, 
dramatic parodies are written for no other purpose than to afford scope 
for the grossest personalities. Let me take the first instance that occurs 
tome. For Theodora we get The O’Dora, ora Wrong Accent. The clever- 
ness of the title at once commends it, except, perhaps, to the serious 
mind too dense to perceive its humour. Then, what a feast of merri- 
ment to see a comedian of the highest capabilities condescend, in ex- 
aggerated dress and distorted features, to hold up for our amusement 
a fellow-actor’s mannerisms. How gratifying and entertaining to see 
Madame Bernhardt’s genius reduced to the level of a jerky puppet with 
wild gestures and eccentric costume ! 

Some time ago, when a political skit called the Happy Land was being 
played, the actors portrayed the then leading minister’s facial and 
physical peculiarities, when, lo! the Lord Chamberlain interfered, and 
this part of the fun was abruptly put an end to. One wonders pensively 
why Lord Selborne’s eyebrows should be considered more sacred than 
Mr. Irving’s legs. 

One wonders further what conceivable artistic purpose can be served 
by pointing out to the mass that the actor or actress they had received 
as altogether admirable appears, from another point of view, a mere 
mouther, an absurd posturist. 

To witness these comic performances causes a depression as deep as 
that which fell upon ‘‘ Spec.” when young Mr. Grigg took him to spend 
a ‘“‘night’s pleasure” at the Cave of Harmony. His remarks on Mr. 
Grinsby are quite applicable to Mr. Toole on these occasions: ‘“ For 
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the time during which Mr. Grinsby performed this piece, he consented 
to abnegate altogether his claim to be considered as a reasonable being, 
utterly to debase himself in order to make the company laugh, and to 
forget the rank, dignity, and privileges of a man.” 
: One is inclined to be specially severe on Mr. Toole, because he is an 
actor of eminence, and can, by the legitimate use of his incomparable 
comic art, amuse people without descending to buffoonery of this stamp. 
The others are more or less third-rate people, who cannot afford to pick 
and choose, and who are, therefore, at the mercy of their employers. 
-. It is said the burlesqued actors themselves make no objection, and 
give every facility to the mimics. This may be so; I hope itis. One 
would like them to have too much self-respect and pride to object, 
while to aid says much for their courtesy. It is their admirers who 
feel hurt on their behalf, and protest against this questionable form of 
public amusement, maintaining, with reason, that good taste sets up 
barriers which even parody cannot pass with impunity, and that people 
can scarcely be expected to give the dramatic profession the respect it is 
always clamouring for, as long as its members hold each other up to 
public derision. 
: I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 

H. 
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